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"xitf' *^""' °^ ^'^ edition of Horace. I have already 
ij]j', mentioned my belief that this person is the same 
^=^= Richard Johnson who had been his youthful con- 
Arisurchiu temporary at St. John s College : in which case it is 
kbSi^""' not improbable that early pique, or some offence at 
the neglect of old acquaintance, might have led to 
the immoderate bitterness of this publication. It 
seems indeed hardly possible to account for his ma- 
lignity against our critic, except upon the supposition 
of personal hatred or resentment. The Horace, having 
now been five years in the hands of all scholars in 
Europe, might have been considered as past the 
danger of such harsh and ill-natured attacks. John- 
son possessed an uncommonly accurate knowledge of 
the Latin language and the niceties of its gramma- 
tical construction ; and had made himself known 
with considerable credit by ' his Grammatical Com- 
mentaries;' a book in which the errors of common 
grammars are noticed ; as well as by other works of 
a similar tendency. Of his present undertaking he 
gives the following account : on the perusal of Bent- 
ley's Horace, he was struck with several instances of 
perverted phraseology in the emendations, which he 
thought might be demonstrated to be changes for the 
worse ; and he detected in the Latinity of the notes 
many inaccuracies. Of the latter blemish in our 
critic's writings we have already spoken. Johnson 
waited a year or two in expectation that these iaults 
would have been exposed by some other hand : but 
when he found that the edition, instead of being 
reprobated, was every where admired and extolled, 
and was generally placed in the hands of young 
men, he resolved to buckle on his own armour, and 
break a lance with this mighty Aristarchus ; io order, 
as h^ says, that it might be ascertained, whether 
himself or those who praised the book had lost their 
1 
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senses. His design was interrupted by a severe ''"*^- 
illness, accompanied with tormenting pain, which 1^,^, 
for a long time deprived him of the use of hia limbs. ='^= 
On his recovery he again took up the Horace, and 
pursued his strictures till they had swelled to a 
volume of above 200 pages : this he styled Aristar- 
clois AniiSentleiantts ; the hint of which title was 
taken finwa Bentley's own assumption of the attributes 
of Aristarchus. Being unable to extend his critique 
through the entire work, he confined his censures 
to the text of the first book of Odes, and the Latinity 
of the notes in the whole volume. The first class of 
errors which he undertakes to point out axefort^-six 
in number, the second ninety: and the very title- 
page, in which the mistakes are termed eruhescendi 
Bud Jcedissiitu, shows what mercy they had to expect 
from the stem pedagogue. In his preface, indeed, 
he has the grace to condemn the habit of scholars 
abusing one another, but takes an exception in favour 
of his own case ; and as an apology for out-doing all 
his predecessors in what he acknowledges to be a 
bad practice, he ui^es Bentley's arrogant commen- 
dations of himself, and contemptuous language to- 
wards others ; stringing together all the passages in 
which he thinks him guilty of either of those enor- 
mities. Upon the first fault I have already animad- 
verted sufficiently : those boastful expressions, when 
brought together, have certainly a ludicrous effect; 
and such an exposure was in itself punishment 
enough to have satisfied even a rigid censor. His 
second list of passages fails in making out a case 
against our critic : the instances of contumelious 
language, when raked together, are not very nume- 
rous ; some of them are counterbalanced by com- 
pliments elsewhere paid to the same persons ; and 
b2 
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'xm' ^^^^^ **f *^® censorious expressions are only such as 
iji^^ might, I fear, be found in the writings of the mildest 
and most candid critics that ever illustrated an 
ancient author'. 

It is obvious that Bentley's delinquencies do not 
afford the slightest excuse for the insolent and abusive 
tone which pervades every sentence of Johnson's 
book. No term of contumely does he spare ; but 
heaps contempt and reproach upon his adversary, 
much in the same terms as he would have applied, 
when in his worst humour, to the exercise of a 
blundering school-boy*. He, like Mr. Ker, had 
passed his life in the detection of minute errors of 
construction ; and here he obtains many triumphs 
over the great object of his antipathy. The Doctor^s 
notes on Horace were composed with haste ; and in so 
laige a work some slips more or less heinous, could 

> It is perfectly prepoMeroiu to abiue and insiilt Bentley for such sen* 
tencea as the following, which occur in his notes : " Crediderim eqnidem 
jam nunc inkrpreteB judicii pcenitere ; sed et adhnc alind reliquom est 
nihilo minoB ptemtendain." — " NuUue eat omnium inteipretnm, qnin ad 
hunc locum, veluti ad scopulum, naufragtom fecerit" — " Hkc tot inter- 
pretea patienter tulenmt ; quia uc invenerBiit in editionibua priecis. At si 
bopia uti suis novieaent, meliora eos docere poterant codices BcriptL" — 
" Infelidter huuc locum tentavit Nic. Heinous, et tnfelicins multo Dace- 
rius." — " Ecquid vero jam videtur ? Annon sordet pne bac nostra lectio 
ilia vulgata ?" — " CruquiuB in re, quie ™'i"'i quidem momenti eat, sub- 
inde annotanda nimium sccurue et indiliffCDB erat.'* — '* Quam cODJecturam, 
etai Rutgeraio mirifice pkcuit, multo deteriorem esse jodico." 

' The following are a few instances of the manner in which the school- 
maater of Nottingham treats the first acholar of the age ; these specimens 
are taken casnally and withoat aelection j the reader will find similar die- 
teria in eveiy page : 

" VMesne onmia sicca et aana eaae, nihilque, pneter ipnim te i»g>fum 
Btque iq^cetumP" p. 12 — " Digna quidem Bentleio, non Horatio senlentia. 
Quoraum hac tam putida tendunt?" p. 34, — "Vide bominis lerisBmi, 
atque obliviosi inconatontiam." p. 45. — " Sapientiam tuam rerum ctetera- 
rum quie sit, neacio ; in hac te stultisaimum pnebuiati." p. 66. — " Satin' 
sanas es qui hiec dicas i Satin' sohrius I — Quin tu potiuademirare inaig- 
nem stidtitaam atque hebetadinem tuam." p. 70, Sec. ice. 
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hardly have been avoided. But whoever takes in chap. 
hand the Aristarcktis Anti-Bentleianus, in which the j.,-' 
extracts from the notes and Johnson's censures upon ^^= 
them are given alternately, will acknowledge the 
saperiority of Bentley in the ease, perspicuity, and 
classical elegance of his language ; and would be 
sorry to exchange it for the ru^;ed exactness of his 
adversary. 

Although many of Johnson's strictures are well- 
founded, yet it must not be inferred from his positive 
and contemptuous tone, that all the objects of his 
displeasure are ' shameful blunders.' Bentley might 
have found in his enemy's work sufficient matter for 
severe retaliation. But I am not aware that he 
deigned to take any notice, either public or private, 
of this attack, or even showed a consciousness of its 
existence : indeed, when his Horace was reprinted in 
1728, he omitted to correct some undoubted slips in 
language pointed out by Johnson ; from which we 
might infer that he had never seen the schoolmaster's 
production. 

As an interlude between the two divisions of his 
book, Aristarchits Anti-Bentleianus gave a burlesque 
criticism upon some lines of Tom Bostock, an old 
English ballad, in ridicule of Bentley's style. An 
extract of this scholastic jeu-d'esprit will be seen in a 
note. The absurd translation of Latin phrases fails to 
throw any just ridicule on the Horace, while it proves 
the author himself to have been a vulgar fellow. 
Nevertheless this must be acknowledged to be a 
curious hit : unless he had the gift of divination, he 
could not have foreseen that his adversary would ever 
publish emendations of an English poet : but whoever 
has read Bentley's notes on Milton, written fifteen 
yenrs after this drollery, wUl confess that it is no bad 
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CHAP, caricature of the tone and language actually adopted 
j-^-' by him in that extraordinary performance '. 

' " And now my hand's in, after the example of great anthoK, and the 
Doctor in particular, 1 shall not think much of my labour, for the reader's 
benefit, the honour of the Engliah nation in general, and the family of the 
Bostocka in particular, to put down one stanza of a certain English Marine 
Ode, for so in good truth it is, and so it is entituled in all the parchments, 
and the first editions ; how in the latter it came to he called a Ballad, I, 
for my part, can't tell ; let them look to it that were the cause of it. But 
'tie high time to put down the place. Why so it runs then. 

Then old Tom Boatock he feU to the work. 

He prayed like a Christian, but fought like a T^k, 

And cut 'em off all in a jerk. 

Which no body can deny, &c. 

" Now you moat nnderatand, this Tom Bostock was chaplain, in iM&a 
ntpeUnniM, in a sea-fight, a long time ago, and after the enemy had boarded 
the ship, cut 'em all off to a man. O hraTO Tom '. Thus much for the 
interpretation. Now to die reading. 

" Old. I have a shrewd susincion that all is not sound at bottom here ; 
how sound a complexion soever the words may seem to have. For why 
old pray ye ? What he hewed down bo many lusty fellows at fom'acore, 
I'll warrant jei A hkely story. 1 know there is oli bog, as well as any 
of ye : but what then ? And I could down with old Tom in another place, 
but not here. 

" For once ag^, I say, why olE^Tom? What, when he was commend- 
ing him for BO bold an action, would he rather say, old Tom, than bold 
Tom i Waa it not a bold action 1 Is not the word bold necessary in this 
place ? And do you find it any where else I Thou, therefore, ne'er be 
afraid of hemg too bold, no, rather boldly read bold Tom, 111 bear thee 
out ; in Latin, me vide. But you'll say, neither edition, nor manuscript 
hath this reading ; I thought as much. 

" What of all thati I suppose we have never a copy under the author's 
own hand : as for the librarians and editors, what can you expect from 
such cattle as they, but such stuiF as this i One grain of sense (and God 
be thanked I dont want that) weighs more with me, than a tun of their 
papers." 

" Tom. Some would fain make us believe, that we are to read Be» 
here : much good may do 'em with their Be». I for my part shall never 
bdieve that the poet nrmld ever put Ben and Botloek, two words beginning 
with a B 80 near together ; auch grating stuff wounds the ears; such stuff 
could never come from so terse a poet as you may guess by the work : for 
as for his name, though no pains have been wanting, nor charge neither, 
in getting manuscripla from all parts of the world, I'll say that for myself. 
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Johnson did not very long survive his exhibition in chap. 
the character of Aristarchus : he was overtaken by . ^' 
some mental malady which proved the precursor of . 
his melancholy fate. Little more is known respecting 
him, but that in the year 1720 he drowned hiinself in 
the meadows adjacent to Nottingham *. 

Immediately afiter the King's return from Hanover, Bentiey-* 
Dr. Bentley preached before his Majesty in his capa- fo™^°e 
city of Royal Chaplain. His sermon, which was^'"*' 
printed, is a masterly dissertation on Rom. xiv. 7. 
For none of ws liveth to himself, and no man dietk to 
himself: this text he treats in his usual perspicuous 
and forcible manner, leaving nothing untouched 
which bears upon the subject. There are many 
readers who will be as much pleased with this dis- 
course as any other part of the , Doctor's writings : 
they will perhaps not find much that is new to them ; 
but when they see with what ability he illustrates a 
sacred text, they will not fail to wish that he had 
devoted more of his time to benefit the world in this 
department The following extract is interesting, as 
showing the seutiments of so powerful a mind upon an 
important and much controverted point : 

" But let uoae of my hearers eo misinterpret our Apostle ; as if, 
by saying. None of us diet to hinuelf, he taught that none of us could 
be accessory or contributing to his own death. Without doubt he 
was not of their opinion, that believe the time, cause, and circum- 
stances of every man's death to be fixed ae immoveably by God's 
prescience, as h^ necessity or &te. God can foresee contingencies, 
the free resolves of rational agents, as well as the most necessary 
events in the material and inanimate world : but the divine prescience 



I cannot recover it. Besides, who ever heard of a Ben of the BoBtocks ? 
Tom, Geoi^, and Harry I'll allow ye j but only Tom was the parson 
though; and that ihis is spoke of the parson or ch^lain of the ship ia 
plain." — AritlnTchaa And-Bentlaamu, p. 109< 
• See GilbtTt Wak^id's Life of himelf, p. 32. 
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CHAP, does not superadd nor imply a btal necesaity. That notion robt us 
XIH. of our free-will, of our reason, of onr very Boul ; is repugnant both 
1'17- ' to obBervation, and the revealed word of God. ' Bloody and deceit- 
='=^= fill men,' says the Boyal Paalmist, ' shall not live out half their 
days :' so that impiety and guilt deprived them of half that space of 
life, that in a natnral course of things they might have arrived to. 
And does not ds^y experience teach us, that intemperance, temerity, 
and violence, cut men ofiF in the flower of their age, and in the very 
meridian of life 7 And again, how many are daily reprieved and 
rescued firom the very jaws of impending death, by the saving care 
and skill of the physician ? But then withal, though the space of life 
may be thus shortened, and the thread of it broken by such acctdente 
(though even those too come to pass, not without the foreknowledge 
or permission of God) yet perhaps it can never be lengthened 
by all the power and wisdom of man. A flower or fiiiit may be 
plucked off by force before the time of their maturity ; but they can- 
not be made to outgrow the fixed period, when they are to ftide and 
drop of themselves. The band of nature then plucks them off, and 
all human art cannot withhold it, And as God has so appointed 
and determined the several growths and periods of the vegetable 
race; so he seems to have prescribed the same law to the various 
kinds of living creatures. In the first formation and rudiments of 
every organical body, there are contaned the qtecific powers both of 
its stature and duration. And when the evolution of those animal 
powers is all exhausted and run out, the creature expires and dies of 
itself, as ripe fruit fells Irom the tree. So that, as we cannot add 
one cubit, one inch, to our stattire ; so neither can we add one day, 
one hour, to our years, beyond that fixed limit of natural life, to 
which our ori^nal frame and constitution was made to extend. So 
certain is it, that none of us either liveth, or dieth to himself, but all 
of us to God ; who has given to each of us his particular body, 
with the determined powers and period belonging to it." Ser- 
motu, p. 391. 

R^iuiPro- Our narrative has now arrived at an interesting 
^^f' epoch of Dr. Bentley's life— his accession to the 
Regius Professorship of Divinity. This office, the 
most valuable as well as most dignified in the Uni- 
versity, had been for some time the object of his 
ambition ; and during the last year, when the declin- 
ing health of the Professor, Dr. James, the Presi- 
dent of Queen's College, caused the expectation of a 
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vacancy, he suffered it to publicly known that he chap. 
aspired to succeed. The prevailing sentiments of the jj^j' 
University were far firom being ftivourable to hia pre- ' 

tensions. Besides the odium which he had incurred 
irom causes already related, there was an obstacle of 
a legal nature in the way of his obtaining this high 
appointment. The statute of foundation of the three 
King's Professors of Divinity, Hebrew, and Greek, 
which allots them stipends and residence in Trinity 
College, and gives a preference, in case of parity 
of merit among the candidates, to Fellows of that 
Society, concludes with forbidding them to hold along 
with their professorships any other o£Sce either in the 
University or in that College. The words of this 
prohibitory enactment are, Memo prcedictorum Lec- 
torum, durante tempore Lectura suee, ullum offiditm, 
Magistratum, aut Lecturam aliam vel in dicto Collegio, 
vel in Academia haheat, sub pcma prcedicta. Hence it 
was contended that the Master of Trinity was dis- 
tinctly and pointedly excluded from the chair : and 
this express prohibition was confirmed and accounted 
for by various other enactments, which commit the 
jurisdiction and superintendence of the Regius pro- 
fessorships to the Master of the College, jointly with 
the Vice-chancellor. A Professor is, upon his elec- 
tion, to be sworn and admitted by the Master, who is 
also to admonish him should he neglect his duty, to 
be his judge in case of complaints of heresy or any 
notable crime, and to deprive him upon hearing and 
conviction. It was alleged therefore to be plainly 
impossible that the statute could contemplate or allow 
the Master's holding a situation, in which he might 
become his own visitor and his own judge. In oppo- 
sition to these a^uments, it was urged by Bentley 
and his friends that two of his predecessors, Dr. 
Richardson and Dr. Arrowsmith, had held the Divi- 
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CHAP, nity professorship, each for the space of two years, 
]j,y along with the mastership. Upon the latter precedent 
• ' indeed no stress could be laid, as it had occurred 
during the Usurpation, when the statutes were fre- 
quently violated by the arbitrary mandates of the 
Protector. Nor was the case of Dr. Richardson, one 
of the Translators of the Bible, exactly in point ; he 
having held the professorship some years before he 
was appointed Master : it did however serve as a 
clear proof, that the union of the two offices, whether 
legally or not, had once been permitted. The statute 
reposes the choice in the breasts of the electors, who 
are sworn in a particular form, appealing strongly to 
their consciences, to choose the candidate mmt likely 
to confer honour upon the University, and benefit 
upon the students. If therefore a majority should 
judge Dr. Bentley to be, under all circumstance, the 
fittest and most eligible candidate, it was contended 
that nothing coald invalidate their decision. The 
electors to these offices are the Vice-chancellor, the 
Master and two senior Fellows of Trinity, the Provost 
of King's, and the Masters of St. John's and Christ's 
Colleges ; the concurrence of four of those seven in 
favour of the same candidate being necessary to con- 
stitute an election. Three of them. Dr. Adams, Dr. 
Jenkiu, and Dr. Covel, the Heads of King's, St. 
John's, and Christ's, had declared themselves gainst 
the pretensions of the Master of Trinity, being con-, 
vinced that he was excluded by the positive enact- 
ment, as well as the whole scope and tenor of the 
No.. 3. statute. At the election of a Vice-chancellor in 
November, it being thought improbable that Dr. 
James could survive another year, this subject appears 
to have influenced the proceedings ; at least 1 am 
aware of no reason for setting aside the ordinary 
course, except that Dr. Bradford was believed .to be a 
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favourer of Bentley. His exclusion seemed a great chap. 
blow to the Master's hopes; particularly as Mr. Grigg, ^j^j 
the person chosen, avowed an opinion similar to that — — 



of the three Heads just mentioned. To this it may 
be added, that the two senior Fellows of Trinity hav- 
ing been for four years and a half his determined 
prosecutors, and being sufficiently mortified at the 
failure of their endeavours to remove him from the 
mastership, could hardly be supposed favourable to 
his views on the present occasion. To have persevered 
under such discouraging circumstances, proves the 
sanguine character of Bentley's mind, and the reliance 
which he placed upon his own ingenuity and re- 
sources. 

The above detail has been necessary to enable the oeaUiaf 
reader to comprehend the extraordinary proceedings ^^ ^^. 
which ensued on the death of Dr. James. The~'- „ 

March ]5j 

Vice-chancellor happened to be absent in London, 1716-17. 
whither he had gone with an address of congratu- 
lation to the King upon his safe return, and the 
disappointment of the scheme for a Swedish invasion 
in favour of the Pretender. The Heads being as- Ma«h is. 
sembled at the funeral of the deceased Professor, the 
acting chief magistrate, Dr. Lany, consulted the 
Master of Trinity upon the steps to be taken for the 
election of a successor. Bentley asked him, whether 
he had received his appointment as deputy imder 
the hand and seal of the Vice-chancellor ; and being 
answered in the negative, put an end to the conver- 
sation, by telling him that ' then he had no concern 
with that afiair.' 

The statute orders that on the day after the va- BenUey 
cancy becomes known, the Vice-chancellor shall, «"tme[h^ 
with the consent of the Master of Trinity, convene ""'*""''''■ 
the electors to a meeting, at which they are to issue a 
public notice, and fix a day for the examination of 
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CHAP. I. candidates. This not having been done, Bentley 
j^ij' was prepared to maintain that the professorship had, 
■ by non-compliance with the statute, fallen to the 

appointment of the King, as representative of the 
founder. Accordingly, when the Vice-chancellor re- 
turned, about the end of the month, and applied for 
his consent to the meeting, he flatly refused it ; al- 
leging that the office had now lapsed to the Crown^. 
His next step was to have been a solicitation of it for 
himself. Ingenious as this scheme certainly was, 
there were evident obstacles to its success. The 
statute is silent upon the subject of a lapse; the 
words which fix the time for the meeting, postridie 
quam locum vacate intellexerint, do not prohibit a 
reasonable interval, for the vacancy to become known 
to a Vice-chancellor who may happen to be absent : 
the King's ministers would hardly have assumed the 
appointment without a legal assurance of their right ; 
and however they might be disposed to oblige the 
■ Doctor, he could not expect them to be forward to 
embark in a quarrel with the University. This pre- 
carious plan therefore was to be adopted, only in 
case all other measures were hopeless. But he did 
not despair of making an impression upon the Vice- 
Grigs the chancellor. Mr. William Gri^ was chaplain to the 
MUor. "*' Duke of Somerset, and had been appointed by his 
patron Master of Clare Hall, the votes of the Fellows 
at the election being equally divided between two 

» AttodieT account of this afeir, by Dr. Colbatch, Btates that Bentley 
. first refused to give his consent to the proceedings, except upon the can- 
dition of Uie other electors declaring, under their hands, Uiat they made no 
exception to the eligibihty of the Master of Trinity : and that upon their 
declining to say any thing of a matter not yet before them, he withheld his 
consent, and at length declared that the office was lapsed. The narrative 
in the text is taken fron (he account of Attwood, the Esquire Beadle, 
whose duty kept him in constant attendance on the proceedings of the 
Vice-chancellor, and who wrote down all tKcurrences with great care in 
his Diary. 
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candidates, (one of them Mr. Laughton, the cele- chap. 
brated disciplinai^an and iostrnctor, with whom the „,_' 
reader is acquainted), and the nomination having -^"'- "- 
thereby lapsed to the Chancellor of the University, 
as Visitor. What arguments the Doctor could use 
with this gentleman, it is not easy to conjecture : but 
as no connection or friendliness appears ever to have 
subsisted between them, I am inclined to suppose 
that the interest made in Bentley's favour was not 
with Grigg, but with his patron the Duke ; and that 
at his instance he listened to the Doctor's proposals. 
Having, however, already declared himself against 
the eligibility of the Master of Trinity, he could not 
with decency aid in choosing him ■ Professor. But 
Bentley's fertile invention suggested a stratagem to 
overcome this and all other embarrassments : it was, 
that Grigg should go out of the University, at the 
same time constituting him Deputy Vice-chancellor : 
the rest was to be left to himself. Accordingly, after 
above a fortnight passed in negotiations, this scheme 
was put into execution. On the I7th of April, theaentiejt 
University learned with amazement that the Vice- ^^Sm- 
chancellor was gone, and had appointed Dr. Ben tley *'''"■ 
his deputy. The main obstacle was now forced, and 
the jQeld open for his operations. Uniting in himself 
the two characters of Vice-chancellor and Master of 
Trinity, he summoned the electors to meet in the 
Schools on the following day. The statute orders April it 
that if any one of the number be Vice-chancellor, his 
place shall be supplied by the President of Queen's Dr.pB*ie. 
College: during the late time of suspense, Dr. Davies, qumr'^ 
the editor of Cicero, whose attachment to Bentley 
we have had occasion to remark, had succeeded Dr. 
James in the Headship of his college, and in that 
capacity claimed the place of an elector. The two 
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CHAP, senior Fellows of Trinity were unable to be present ; 
jjij' the first, Dr. Stubbe, residing in' London, and the 

■ second, Mr. Cock, being prevented by age and 

infirmity from quitting his rooms : but their places 
were supplied, agreeably to the statutes, by the two 
next in order, Modd and Batfanrst, both of iriiom the 
Doctor had found means to render propitious to his 
views. These four issued a programma appointing a 
day for examination of candidates. The other three 
electors chose to absent themselves irom a proceeding 
the evident tendency of which they disapproved. 

The expect- No mention has yet been made of any other candi- 

dat™^'' <iates for this important professorship. There were, 
however, at least three in the public contemplation : 
Dr. Colbatch and Mr. Waterland were wished by their 
respective Mends to be introduced to a chair for which 
each was thought highly qualified : but various cir- 
cumstances detailed in the last chapter will account 
for neither of them choosing to oppose the Master of 
Trinity. The person generally fixed upon was Dr. 
Charles Ashton, the Master of Jesus College. This 
gentleman, who possessed in a high degree the respect 
and regard of the University during the unexampled 
period of fifty-one years that he continued one of its 
Heads, was among the most learned men of his time, 
and particularly versed in the departments of know- 
ledge required from a theological professor; and he it 
was, 1 apprehend, whom the seceding electors had 
designed to support. But, like them, he did not think 
proper to present himself at the meetings summoned 
by Dr. Bentley. 

ApHi 25. On the day appointed the Master of Trinity appeared 
in the Schools as Vice-chancellor, along with Davies, 
Modd, and Bathurst ; when after waiting in vain for 
the other electors the space of one hour, he declared 
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himself a candidate, and offered to be examined chap. 
according to the statute. The conclave declined a ,.j-' 
public examination as unnecessary ; but appointed ■■ ■ 
him a day to read his prcBlectio, or probationaTy 
lecture. No other candidate appearing, the meeting 
separated. 

On the 1st of May Dr. Bentley delivoed his prselec- Dr. Bentter 
tion before a crowded audioice, on the disputed text J^.^^ 
of the Heavenly Witnesses in the First Epistle of St. ""J*. 
John : and on the following day he was chosen Regius 
Professor of Divinity by the four votes of himself, Dr. 
Davies, Mr. Modd, and Mr. Bathurst. 

The daring manoeuvre by which Bentley attained 
this object of his ambition, astonished and confounded 
his opponents. If they had hoped to defeat his opera- 
tions by keeping aloof, they found themselves com- 
pletely in error. It might be true, that the peculiar 
conjuncture of circumstances was the result of intrigue 
and collusion ; yet it could not be denied, that from 
the moment when he was constituted Deputy Vice- 
chancellor, the proceedings had been conducted with 
strict attention to the forms of the statute. The 
electors who contended that the Master of Trinity 
was absolutely excluded and inehgible, had, by with- 
drawing from their post, lost the opportunity of pro- 
testing against such an election as illegal, in case 
they could not have prevented its taking place. The 
absence of other candidates supplied an argument in 
favour of those who elected Dr. Bentley ; in the 
event .of litigation they would naturally allege that 
they had no alternative ; that they were bound to 
execute their functions, and no other person was 
offered to their choice. Whatever was the mortifica- 
tion of his opfwnents, they were compelled to digest 
it in silence : no attempt was at that time made to dis- 
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CHAP, pute his title; and he was suffered to take quiet 
1717! poBseesion of the theological chair '. 

■ " The subject of his prffilection being the authen- 
p^iectioa ticity of the disputed verse of 1 St. John v. 7., great 
puuSTwit curiosity has lately been expressed respecting it ; all 
in 8t. John. persoHS ^ccing that much weight must be attached 
to die sentiments of the prince of critics upon such a 
question. The composition excited great sensation 
both at the time and long afterwards : it was pre- 
served in manuscript, and perused by some scholars 
little more than forty years ago. I hope and believe 
that it is still in existence, and may ere long be 
brought to l%ht ; but all my endeavours to trace it 
have hitherto been ineffectual. It has however been 
in my power to collect such testimony respecting its 
contents, as must put an end to all the doubts which 
have been started relative to Bentley's judgment 
upon the controverted text. 
Contra- The disputc upon the genuineness of this verse had 

^«^ lately been revived : a summary of the opposite 
opinions appeared in Dr. Mill's Prolegomena. It was 
attacked by Emlyn the Arian, and defended by Martin 
the French refugee priest of Utrecht ; and the con- 
troversy just then maintained by those combatants, 
drew the attention of all theological . readers to the 
merits of the question. In the December preceding, 
Bentley received a long letter from a layman, whose 
name has not been preserved, written in consequence 
of a report that the verse would he omitted in his 
promised edition of the New Testament. This corre- 



* HeamevriteB thus, on May 7, ITl?- " Dr- Bentky ta elected Regins 
ProfesBor of Divmity of the Uniyersitf of Cambridge, in the room of Dr. 
James, deceased. He was opposed by Dr. Aahton, Master of Jeans, who 
bad got it, had not Bentley used knavery. Ashton was best qnaMed." 
MSS. in the Bodleian libmy. 
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spondent ai^es earnestly for its genuineDess, upon the chap. 
evidence of the context of the whole pass^e ; the j-j-' 
sense of which, he contends, would be incomplete -^— = 
without it. To this epistle our critic returned an B«Ptier'« 
answer, explaining clearly and concisely the nature ^t^^ 
of hia proposed edition, the object of which was to JSJ^'' 
restore the text as it stood in the. days of St. Jerome 
in the fourth century. Upon the point in question, 
he adds, 



" Now in tisis work. I indulge nothing to any conjectnTe, not even 
in a letter, but proceed solely upon antbority of copies, and Fathers 
of that age. And what will be the event about the said verse of 
John, I myself know not yet ; having not used all the old copies that 
I have information of. 

" But by Haa yon see, that in my proposed work, the &te of that 
verse will be a mere question of feet. You endeavour to prove, (and 
that's all yon aspire to,) that it may have been writ by the Apostle, 
being consonant to his other doctrine. This I concede to you ; and 
if the fourth centory knew that text, let it come in, in God's name : 
but if that age did not know it, then Arianism in its height wbb beat 
down, without the help of that verse : and let the fiict prove as it 
will, the doctrine ia unshaken." 



His correspondent rejoined with a further expos- 
tulation, urging the necessity of admitting a verse, 
the rejection of which he thought, like many other 
orthodox persons, would afford a triumph to the Uni- 
tarians. He afterwards published the three letters, 
with some additional remarks of his own, which 
proved nothing but his disqualification to discuss 
such a subject. Bentley, finding how much the ques- 
tion interested the public mind, and perceiving that 
there was expected from the editor of the New Testa- 
ment a clear expression of opinion on this point, 
applied himself in the course of the four following 
months to examine all the evidence on both sides. 
Having chosen this as the subject of his Praslection, 
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CHAP, he gave a regular history of the verse, and an account 

jjj^' of the manner iu which the pass^e of St. John is 

- quoted by ancient writers ; and concluded with a 

Deddes in decidcd rejection of the verse ; maintaining at the 

the t™. same time the doctrine of the Trinity in its orthodox 

acceptation, and showing that it stood not in any need 

of such duhious support. 

My account of this Preelection does not rest, like 
other narratives of Dr. Bentley'a life, upon the state- 
ment of Whiston ; which is confessedly given only 
from hearsay : I have more than once had occasion 
to notice the credulity and inaccuracy of that writer, 
which makes his sole authority an unsafe guide in 
every instance^. But the following evidences are 
liable to no such exception. First, Atwood the Esquire 
Beadle, who was present and heard Dr. Bentley's 
composition, says in his manuscript journal, 'that he 
read away the text (1 St. John, v. 7.) to the utmost 
of his power.' Secondly, Conyers Middleton, who 
probably heard the discourse, and who at all events 
wrote in the University, and for readers who had 
heard it, speaking four years afterwards of Bentley, 
says, " He haa already, we know, determined against 
the genuineness of the famous passage of St. John, 
1 Epistle V. 7. For what reason has he condemned 

' WMstfues Uft of Dr. S. Clarke, p. 77. " Thia treatise, as I have 
been informed, was alluded to by Dr. Bentley in hia own hmous lecture 
at Cambridge soon afterward, when he stood candidate for the chair of 
Regius Professor of Divinity ; wherein he also entirely gave up that text, 
and pubUcly proved it to be spurious. 1 have been also informed, that 
when Dr. Waterland was asked, ' whether Dr. Bentley'a arguments did 
not convince him ;' he replied, ' no : for he was convinced before.' Nor 
does the Doctor, I think, ever quote the text as genliine in any of hia 
writings ; which, in so zealous and warm a. Trinitarian, deserves to be 
taken great notice of , as a singular instance of honesty and impartiality." 
Little credit is dne to Wbislon's information upon this matter, as is justly 
observed by the present Bishop of Durham, in his Life of Waterland, 
p. 25. In fact, the latter part is distinctly contradicted by Waterland 
himself, in a letter to Mr. Loveday : fVorks, vol. x. p. 410. 
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it as spurious ? Why because some manuscripts and chap. 
some Fathers have omitted it*." My third evidence 1717." 
is Professor Person, who had in his youth seen this ' 
Praelection, and observes in his Letters to Travis, that 
' Bentley read a public lecture, which is still extant, 
to prove the verse spurious*.' Lastly, Dr. Vincent, 
the late learned Dean of Westminster, once had the 
original of this piece in his possession, lent to him by 
a relative of Bentley : a letter of his now lies before 
me, containing the account which I have just given 
of its contents, and adding that to him ' it was con- 
viction ". ' 

The duties of his newly-acquired office were various Dmiea of 
and important. The Regius Professor is expected Lr. "*'^" 
to preside and moderate at all disputations in the 

' Middkton's Wefts, vol. iL p. 373. 

' Poraon'a Letters to TVows, Pref. p. viii. That Poraon had himBelf 
seen this lecture, I have learnt from two of his friends to whora he com- 
municated the fact. It is mentioned by Mr. Kidd, in his Afi$c. Tracts, 
Pref, p. xM. 

'" "niis letter, addressed by Dean Vincent to the late learned Dr. Charles 
Bumey, Sept. 3,1806, has beenobligingly communicated to me by his son, 
the Rev, C. P. Buney, D.D. Itgivesanaccountofsomepapersof Bentley's 
lent him by a relation of the great critic, who had two boub under him at 
Westminster, " They consisted," says he, " of several sermons, or rather 
dissertations in fonn of sermons, all on learned questions ; one on the 
three heavenly witnesses, was in Latin. It was not a Condo ad Clervm, 
but as well as I remember, a eort (A inaugnration discourse as Professor 
of Divinity. Another was an argument to prove that the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was the lost Epistle to the Laodiceans, and, I think, in EngUsh. 
What the remainder consisted of I do not recollect : it is five and twenty 
years ago since I saw them. That on the Three Heavenly Witnesses was a 
r^l^ular and historical narrative of the manner in which the context in this 
part of St. John was cited by different authors from the earliest date down 
to Erasmus, and a decided rejection of I John v. 7. M^taining, how- 
ever, the doctrine in its most orthodox acceptation. To me it was con- 
viction : and I have always felt the charge of Emlyn, who reproaches the 
Church of England for having in her first tranBlations, printed the verse 
in a different character, and afterwards dropping the character, and suffer- 
ing the verse to Bland without remark, like any other indifferent text 
The doctrine, as Bentley observed, did not stand in need of a &lse 
support : but this was doing evil that good might come of it." 

c 2 ^ , 
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''xiii^' T^^^ogical Schools; to deliver his own judgment 
1717. or ' determioation' on the subjects of discussion ; to 

-=— present candidates for theolo^eal degrees ; to create 
the Doctors of Divinity with appropriate speeches ; 
to deliver lectures twice in the week during term ; and 
to preach in Latin before the University on certain 
stated days. There can be no doubt but that the 
new Professor was admirably qualified to discharge 
all these duties with honour to the University and 
reputation to himself. Notwithstanding his addiction 
to other pursuits, theological studies had, at certain 
periods of his life, occupied much of his attention ; 
and for the scholastic disputations, his prompt and 
clear-sighted judgment, his acuteness in the detection 
of fallacy, and his logical turn of mind admirably 
qualified him ; while his peculiar attainments were 
sure to temper with classical elegance the dryness of 
school-divinity. It is impossible not to wish that 
Bentley, having now attained the age of fifty-five, 
had devoted himself entirely to the professorship ; 
with which the care of his edition of the New Testa- 
ment would have been consistent. Such were his 
capacity and power of application, that he would 
perhaps have reaped a greater accession of fame from 
this than could accrue to him from any other pursuits ; 
and the remembrance of the manner in which he 
possessed himself of the chair, might have been 
effaced by the applause that followed the execution 
of its duties. Being now invested with increased 
sanctity of character, it is greatly to be wished that 
he had adopted a different course in the government 
of his College. Had he so done, the road to con- 
ciliation and tranquillity was open ; and it is probable 
that every legitimate object of ambition would still 
hare been within his reach. 

Hiiioaugu- Our Professor, on first taking }>osses8ion of the 
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chair, delivered an inaugural speech in the Divinity chap. 
Schools, which occupied not less than an hour and a ' 
half; giving a full account of himself, his pursuits, - 

his works, and his designs. Some notice of this 
speech has been preserved in a letter addressed to 
Biahop Nicolson from David Wilkins, Librarian to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury : it is written in a 
sneering and ironical tone ; nor can there be a better 
instance of the truth of the poet's observation, nihil 
est — Quin male narrando possit depravarier. This 
letter will be seen in the note, and is sufficient to 
make us regret that the production itself, delivered 
by Bentley in the gaiety of his heart, and in the 
moment of triumph, has not been preserved". 

" Bt»e't College, Jm* 9, IJIJ. 
" " My Honoured Lord, 

" If the Cantabrigians had the advantage which the Oxonians 
enjoy, to write daily by the post to London, your Lordship should have 
had an account of Professor Bentley's remarkable f^>eech, at the entering 
into his office, by Friday's poat. 

" The whole discourse contained in substance nothing but an enarration 
of hia perfomiances done, and some that are to follow. He began to give 
us the reasons why, now he was in limine tenectvtis, he desired to be made 
Professor, in spite of his ringmUes rivals ; and pat^ecerit viam to that 
place which he refused eighteen years ago, because he formerly had other 
views. He liked the company of great men at Court ; but now every 
place in London was full of contention, quarrel, and tumult. Jam Ccada. 
briffia placet, plaeent lAbliolhecx, placet aer.placent entditorum hominum 
moreti so that he designs to Uve and die here. He thanked the Pro- 
Vice-chancellor, the Master of Queen's, and hia two Senior Fellows, for 
choosing him Professor, and put at the same time a slur upon the three 
Heads of Houses that should have been present at the election. He was 
full of pnuses of his predecessors, of whom some were made Bishops, 
some Archbishops ; and that he was sensible how unworthy he was to 
succeed them ; especially unce all the world knew that he had studied 
more the Hmaaniora than divinity. But yet he said that he has had 
Thomas Aqninas in his study these thirty years, and had read hiro j that 
he had studied Syriac, Chaldaic, and other Oriental languages, tilt he was 
like to fall into a consumption. It was true indeed that he had printed 
Phalaris, Callimachus, Menander, Tully's IVsculan Qiiestions, and Horace ; 
and that thereby he had showed himself a philosopher and a critic, rather, 
than a tkeologvt. But yet he had printed some Sermons at Boyle's Lec- 
tures, which were translated into several languages ; that he had refuted 
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CHAP. It will be recollected that at this very time, the 
,.,-' celebrated Bangorian Controversy was in full pro- 
'■ ■ ■■■■ ■■■■■^ gress ; and perhaps it may be wondered that the 
]Zn^"' newly-elected Professor of Divinity did not engage 
'^"^' his ready pen in a dispute which interested and 
divided the whole nation. Attention to his new 
functions was, it is true, sufficient to absorb all his 
time and thoughts; but the reader has seen him 
capable, when urged by any strong motive, to ab- 
stract his mind in the pursuit of heterogeneous 
objects, even at the busiest and most anxious mo- 
ments of his life. Had he however been tempted to 

the Free-thinken, for which he had the Univeraity's Bcdemn thanks ; and 
Awflitttssimi PriacipU Matrona had ordered him the printing of it. 
Besides this, he said, that he has read a great many of the Falhers, Greek 
and jMiin ; that he had Clemens, Origen, and Eusehiue, ready for the 
presH ; and if that wonld not deeerre him the title of a thtohfftu, he said, 
that under Beanmont * he bad taken his Doctor's Degree. But that, saya 
he, is no proof, because a man by being a Doctor of Physic is not sup- 
posed to be a physician ; nor a Doctor of Laws to be a lawyer (which he 
intended for a reflection upon the Professors f of those two &cnltiee). 
Then he de^red bis auditors not to judge bis abihties at present, now be 
begins his office : dettir crescendi copia; and after-ages will show that he is 
a Iheoloffus, by reason of his excellent design of a new edition of a New 
Testament; of which, by the help of Origen and St. Jerome, and some 
very old MSS, he will make the text so undoubtedly true, tit e numidu 
Apoitolorum tn« purior et aincerior aiaserit, which shall for ever be a 
standard of Religion to Christianity. At last he promised to read over the 
Scholastic Divines ; and whatever of modem divinity the pamphleU con- 
tained he would buy, and exercise himself and his disputants ; to whom 
he sancte promised to be very civil ; assist the respondents ; and give room 
for the opponents to exercise their talents ; and moreover that he would 
encourage any body in printing of divinity books ; and so concluded. 

" In bis answer to the question about the Supremacy of the Pope, he 
asserted, that abundance of Christian Bishops ought not to give place to 
the Bishop of Rome ; and that, if he was to meet in a place with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, onr Archbishop should take place of him." — 
Bishop Nicolson't CorretpondeTice, p. 458. 



" Joeeph Beaumont, D.D. ; Divinity Professor, 1672; died Nov. 22, 
" Francis Dickens, LL.D, and Christopher Green, M.D." 
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I this great controversial combat, t 
if I mistake not, an insuperable reason which must j^,^ 
have kept him aloof. His opinions on the subject in — ^= 
dispute would probably have led him to tak^ part 
with Sherlock, Snape, and the High-church com- 
batants ; while his acquaintance, connections, and 
interests, lay entirely with the opposite party. 

Dr. Bentley's income received a large addition vaiueofihe 
from the revenue of his new office. The professor- ihip, 
ship of Divinity, like those of Hebrew and Greek, 
was originally endowed with the fixed stipend of 
forty pounds ; a sum sufficient in the reign of Henry 
VIII. to maintain the respectability of the holder. 
But in process of time, the altered value of money 
having rendered this salary utterly inadequate. King 
James I. gave to the Divinity Professor the rectories 
of Somersham, Pidley, and Coin, in Huntingdonshire. 
The income of this endowment was reputed to be 
about 3001. a year : the new Professor, considering 
the rent inadequate, took into his own hands the 
great tithes, which he collected by the agency of 
Kent, his bailiff, to whom he let the small tithes of 
the parishes. From this measure he expected to 
raise the value of his office, with the addition of 
stipend and fees, to 600/. a year. 

The Fellows of Trinity found themselves no gainers Bemtey-a 
by the prosperity of their Head : the increase of his h^^"^e™ 
University preferment made the prospect of his re- ?*?"°^'''' 
moval, with which the mal-content party had con- 
soled themselves, less probable than before ; and his 
determination to increase the comforts and conve- 
nience of his residence, subjected the College to a 
series of renewed expenses. About this time an old 
summer-house belonging to the Master, being in 
want of repair, Bentley thought it more advisable to 
pull it down, and build a larger one contiguous to 
X 
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CHAP, his own study : and here he made a bath, supplied 
1717! ^**^ water by a pipe from the College conduit'*. 
=—== This edifice the malignants termed ' a banqueting 
room.' In this year and the following the garden of 
the Lodge was newly laid out with walks and grass- 
plots ; and a terrace was made on the bank of the 
river, which continued to be Bentley's favourite walk 
for the remainder .of his life. All this was executed 
without any order ftom the Seniority ; but the ex- 
penses were allowed at the audits. These works, 
and a double-vaulted cellar for his wine, being un- 
doubted improvements of the College premises, might 
have produced little or no murmuring (though the 
cost was about 900/.), had it not been for fuiother 
fancy of the Master's. Two out-houses in the back 
premises of the Lodge, heretofore used as a dove- 
cote and a lumber-house, he converted into a spacious 
Hiigrana- granary, at an expense of above 300/. and imme- 
''■ diately filled it with large quantities of tithe wheat 

and malt, conveyed in baizes frY>m his rectory of 
Somersham. In the course of the next two years 
the greater part of these articles was sold to Tri- 
nity College for the supply of the bakehouse and 
brewery. As this transaction took place on the 
mandate of the Master, and as the largest prices 
were paid for them by the College officer, an im- 
mediate outcry was raised against Bentley as ex- 
ercising the trades of 'a farmer and a maltster^*.* 
Damiged Nor was this all : it happened that the malt was 
X'coiie^ damaged by an insect called the weevil ; and in this 
state the brewer was obliged to take it to the amount 
of 700 bushels, although he declared the impossibility 
of its making good liquor ; an assertion which Bent- 

'• MidtBetm's Present State of Triaity College, Works, vol. iii. p. 362. 
" Middletm'i Present State of 7Hni*y CoUege, Works, p. 370. " He 
inratediatelr became the greatest fanner and m^tster in the country." 
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ley either disbelieved or disregarded. The brewery «|ap. 
of this College had always been noted for its peculiar ,717^ 
excellence ; and when, on the next great College fes- _ . 
tival, the badness of the beer was complained of, and sanday, 
the butler questioned in the hall respecting it, that "'^ 
officer, to obviate further examination, declared that 
* it was brewed from the Master's malt.' Hardly any 
particular in Bentley's life subjected him to more 
scandal than this transaction : the story, circulated 
and improved by his enemies, conveyed the joint 
imputation of meanness, rapacity, and indecorum. 
In the fulness of time it became a matter of judicial 
investigation, and the facts were deposed by various 
persons. The evidence of Kent the bailiff, which 
there seems no reason to dispute, shows that the 
malt was really not the Doctor's ; but that he him- 
self, being a maltster, had purchased the tithe barley, 
and sent it, when malted, to the Trinity granaiy, 
and that the Master received the money on his 
account. This statement, it must be confessed, does 
not materially alter the complexion of the case ; 
since it is evident that Dr. Bentley used his magis- 
terial power to obtain a better and more certain 
market for the commodity than it could otherwise 
have commanded : he was, in one shape or other, 
the gainer by the arrangement; and whatever risk 
or loss was incurred, fell upon the society, . whose 
interests it was his duty to protect '*. 

The granary had been made without permission joniotBiir. 
of the Seniors, the Master having only casually J^^^^ 
mentioned before some of them that he was preparing thegr»«ry. 
a place to hold oats for his horses : a pretence so 

" The details of this truuaction are given by Dr. Colbatch in several 
numoBcript papers, and are told with much biUemen by Middlebm in hia 
State qf Trvuiy CaBege, &e. My account is taken &cnn an examinktion 
of the vaiious witneasee on both sides, at the trial at Ely House, in 1733. 
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:hap. different from the real design, that it added not a 
„„' little to the odium he incurred. Mr. Myers, the 
junior bursar, to whose office all works on the Col- 
lege buildings appertained, having been cautioned 
by Dr. Colbatch, Bcnipled to pay for the granary, as 
being executed without the authority required by the 
statutes. But his conscientious behaviour had no 
other effect than to bring upon himself the resent- 
ment of the Master, who, at the ensuing election of 
c. 1717. officers, opposed his re-apppintment. On this oc- 
casion however he met with unusual opposition, six 
of the eight Seniors having spirit enough to vote for 
Myers. But the Doctor overruled them by the ex- 
ercise of his prerogative, and chose Richard Walker, 
who, being of the standing of Bachelor of Divinity, 
was disqualiBed for this office by a law of his own 
making, on the importance of which he had laid so 
much stress a few years before. 
;hard The character now introduced to the reader will" 
"' play no inconsiderable part in the sequel of onr 
history, being of all Bentley's friends the most sin- 
cerely attached and devoted. His intimacy, which 
began at this period, was kept up by daily intercourse 
as long as the Master lived ; and he continued to 
cherish his memory the whole of his own life with 
remarkable affection. This gentleman had but lately 
resumed his residence in College, having been ab- 
sent since the year 1708, serving a curacy at Upwell 
iu the Fen-country ; whence his contemporaries fa- 
cetiously distinguished him from others of the same 
name by the title of Frog Walker ; a nick-name by 
which he is still designated. His friendly disposi- 
tion, his liberality and public spirit, and his almost 
chivalrous devotion to the fortunes of his Master, 
have procured him a celebrity in University annals, 
to which his talents and acquirements do not seem to 
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have entitled bim. His first appearance on the st^e chap. 
was far from being creditable : he paid the bills for ,j,j' 
the granary, as well as all other works which it== 
pleased the Master to order, during the four years that 
he continued College Edile, without once troubliDg 
the Seniority for their consent ; and when he brought 
his books to be approved at the audits, he was found 
to have so intermixed the charges of the Lodge with 
the general expenses of the College, that it was in 
vain to think of disentangling them. 

Another heinous accusation was brought against sept. as, 
the Master, relating to the produce of his rectory : he Beniiey 
was reported to have managed a collusive sale of'^i^^jj^"^" 
wheat in Cambridge market, on the day when the *■'« "^ 
prices of that article, according to which the College 
tenants pay their half-year's rents, were to be de- 
termined. It was said that Porter, the College 
butler, made a purchase at 5s. a bushel of Kent, his 
bailiff; while no other wheat was sold in the market 
at more than 4s. Id. ; and that in order to cloak the 
transaction, he had stipulated with one Rule, a 
farmer, noted for the excellence of his wheat, to give 
him 6s. for a quantity of it, if brought to sale on that 
day : in the market, Kent produced a sample of the 
Somersham tithe wheat, which being compared with 
the other, and pronounced equal, if not superior, 
appeared entitled to as large a price. A double 
purpose was here effected ; the College rents were 
fixed unduly high, and the Master's own tithe wheat 
was sold out of his granary to the College at a 
greater price than it was worth. The story being 
circulated with surprising industry, Bentley's enemies 
charged him with an offence of peculiar magnitude ; 
that of bringing public disgrace upon his College. 
However, after a careful examination of the evidence 
on this subject, I must declare that the charge of 
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CHAP, fraudulent or di^onourable conduct is not made 
,^jj^ out ,- nor are we warranted in believing that the 
■■■- collusion, if any existed, took place with Bentley's 
cognizance. Porter, the butler, distinctly denies it : 
he was, it is true, the creature of the Master ; but 
unless we suppose him guilty of wilful perjury, the 
accusation was untrue ; and this I am the rather led 
to believe, because Dr. Ayloffe, the bursar, allowed 
to have been a scrupulous and conscientious man, 
jealous of all irregularities, and not favourably dis- 
posed to the Master, could not have been ignorant of 
the deceit, had any been committed. 

Bentley kept his tithes in his own hands for three 
years ; when either to avoid further obloquy, or find- 
ing the advantage not commensurate with the in- 
convenience, he let them to Kent, who was still 
accommodated with the use of the College granary. 
But the late transactions were not foi^otten, and 
ever afterwards made a prominent figure in all the 
complaints of his adversaries. 
Beniiej'» The Doctor's College administration in the years 
^S(^dan. 1717 and 1718 presents little more than the same 
absolute disposal of places, honours, and preferments, 
as we have already witnessed ; and to this assumption 
of authority all resistance now seemed hopeless. At 
the election of scholars in 1717, he allowed none to 
be candidates but those previously selected by him- 
self, and their number was exactly the same as that 
of the vacancies. Some young men, not included in 
his list, having entered their names, he immediately 
ordered them to be erased. This continued afWr- 
wards his ordinary practice ; and that there might 
be no doubt of the Master being the sole fountain of 
honour and reward, he gave the candidates this 
subject for a theme, Nemo ex hoc numero mihi non 
donatus abibU. Such an exercise of patronage, be- 
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sides overturning all but the semblance of statutable 9JI*''- 
election, had another mischievous tendency. The jj,j^ 
disputes of their governors were found to descend to- 
the young men ; and it had been for some time 
observed that the students were divided into two 
parties, the friends and enemies of the Master : 
many from their first coming to the College attached 
themselves to one or other of the two factions ; and 
it was suspected, that in the selection of students to 
be admitted on the foundation, liiese party attach- 
ments were not overlooked '*. 

The Master's appointment of the various college Of conege 
servants seemed to proceed upon the idea of those 
situations (some of them posts of considerable trust) 
being appendages of bie own household. Thus the 
places of butler, porter, and cook, were given to his 
domestics ; of which no complaint would have been 
made had they been qualified for their respective 
posts : but when he conferred the place, or rather 
the emoluments, of porter upon his coachman, and 
after his death upon his son, a boy of fifiteen, a 
serious abuse ensued. He suffered the duties in 
both cases to be executed by deputies ; who having 
no remuneration except such fees and presents as 
they could obtain, opened the gates to young men at 
unseasonable hoars of the night, to the destruction 
of College disciplioe, and injury of the morals of the 
students. 

Dr. Colbatch was able to watch and denounce, coibuch'* 
hut not to arrest the proceedings of the Master, to Bidiop 
Being foiled in all his efforts to procure a visitation ""'"«^ 
by petitioning the Crown, he now obtained leave 
iVom the Bishop of Ely to lay before him a detail of 

" In die year 1717 the Master forbade the sizars being candidates for. 
BcholaTBbips before their third year : a rule which ha« in practice been 
followed, with few eiceptioiu, from that day to the preaenL 
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the college grievances. This he did in the year 
1717, in two letters, couched in the severest lan- 
guage, and well calculated to communicate the in- 
dignation with which be was himself inspired. The 
first contains an exposition of Dr. Bentley's govern- 
ment, as concerned the elections, discipline, and 
studies ; the second, of his malversation regarding 
revenues and expenditure. But the liberty of vent- 
ing his complaints was the only satisfaction with 
which he was indulged. Bishop Fleetwood remained 
immovable in his resolution to take no steps as 
Visitor of the College, until he was empowered and 
required to do so by the King's command ; and he 
now urged, in addition to his former reasons for not 
interfering, that the Petition of the Fellows to the 
King remained still unanswered. 

Thus repulsed, Colbatch had no further resource ; 
but in a sermon which it was his turn to preach in 
the College Chapel at the commemoration of Bene- 
factors, he made a powerful appeal to the religious 
feelings of his auditors, laying before them the real 
objects of the foundation, and the duties particularly 
deinanded of the governors of a college, and adding 
a dignified rebuke upon what he deemed an aban- 
donment of those obligations : a censure, perhaps, the 
more felt, because its tone was calm and temperate. 
This discourse was published, and appears to have 
excited considerable sensation. Bishop Smalridge, 
then Dean of Christ Church, was said to have declared 
that it ought to be read once a quarter by every 
governor of a college ; and Dr. Bentley himself felt 
it right not only to avow his approbation of it, but to 
say he was ready to subscribe to every word '*. 

>• See Preface to Mid&tm's Further Remarks, Whiston's life, p. 356. 
In this Sermon Colbatch pud a remarkable tribute to the merits of 
Laughton, the tutor of Clare Hall, which deeerrea to be recorded, and ib 
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The only particular of Bentley's administration at chap. 
this period which can be recorded with satisfaction is, . j-j.' 
that he laid out and made those beautiful walks on — 
the opposite side of the river Cam, which are so great Bentiey 
an ornament and convenience to the College and Uni- ^ani'iTe 
versity. This ground, previously called the back-^^^ 
green, had been purchased above a century before by 
the exchange of more than thirty acres of land in the 
outskirts of Cambridge : it appears, however, to have 
been left in its original state of a fen. Id the years 
1717 and 1718 the present walks were formed, and 
the beautiful avenues of lime trees, the very perfec- 
tion of academic groves, were planted. Although 
the Doctor became a planter at a somewhat advanced 
age, he lived long enough to enjoy the shades of his 
own rearing. It is, perhaps, right to add that the 
cost bestowed upon these walks, though amounting to 
500/. and that too without order of the Seniority, 
seems to have been so well laid out, that it never gave 
rise to any murmuring or discontent. 

The visit of King George I. to the University, was King 
followed by results so curious and unexampled, as to visiia^e 
form a kind of episode in our academical history. As '^""'■""J'- 
the transactions of the day itself had considerable 
influence upon the subsequent events, it is my duty to 
detail from the beginning aU that I find to have taken 
place on that occasion. 

His Majesty having, in imitation of his predecessors, oci. 4, 
visited Newmarket with his court, the Vice-chancellor, "^^' 
Heads, and other members of the University went 
over to invite him to honour Cambridge with his 
presence, and took that opportunity of thanking him 
for the late signal instance of his munificence. The 

the more honourable to both, frcon the fact of their being of opposite par- 
ties. " We see," says he, " what a confluence of nobility and gentry the 
virtue of one man duly draws to one of our least Colleges." 
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CHAP. Sovereign gave them a gracioas reception, and pro- 
jjjj' mised to visit the University on Sunday the 6th, and 
- ■ ^■--- by this short notice precluded as far as possible all 
expensive preparations. We noticed in our account 
of Queen Anne's visit, that when the Monarch is 
present in this University, it is customary to give 
Doctors' and other degrees to all whom the Royal 
pleasure may nominate for such dignities. Upon the 
present occasion a list was prepared, comprising 
twenty-seven noblemen and others in the King's suite, 
who were to be made Doctors of Laws, and thirty-two 
of the most distinguished members of the University, 
on whom the degree of Doctor of Divinily was to be 
conferred. To Bentley belonged the twofold duty of 
creating the Doctors as Professor of Divinity, and 
receiving the Royal guest at his lodge, as Master of 
The Dnke the leading college. But the University was destined 
ofSomwML j^ ^ honoured on the same day with the presence of 
another august personage, its Chancellor, who is gene- 
rally known by the appellation of ' the proud Duke 
of Somerset ;' and bis reception was as much a matter 
of care and punctilio as that of the Monarch himself. 
Having determined to receive the King at the head of 
the University, he signlBed his intention of coming 
over at nine in the morning ; his Majesty being ex- 
pected at eleven. His Grace was himself a member 
of Trinity College : his two sons the Earl of Hertford, 
and Lord Percy Seymour had successively occupied a 
large set of rooms in the Great Court, consisting of 
what had formerly been the Old Library, which were 
first fitted ap for the reception of the former ; and in 
those apartments the Duke designed to take up hia 
own residence on the present occasion. 
1717. Accordingly, on Sunday morning, Mr, Grigg, the 

rfGri^the Vice-chancellor, attended by a number of other 
«™^h»n- Heads, proceeded to Trinity Lodge, in order to greet 
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the Duke upon his arrival. Dr. Bentley, to whom it chap. 
appears that no previous intimation had been given of jj,^' 
their design, was surprised and displeased at this --- 
arrangement. We may suppose him to have been 
occupied at that moment in giving directions for pre- 
paring his house and his college for the reception of 
the Sovereign, or in meditating a Latin oration which 
he was to deliver two or three hours afterwards, before 
an august and critical audience. In either case the 
intrusion must have been as inconvenient as it was 
unceremonious. He accordingly represented to the 
Vice-chancellor and Heads that the Consistory was 
the proper place in which to receive the Chancellor; 
adding that the state apartments of his lodge were 
kept for the reception of the King. Hereupon, the 
other Heads departed ; but Grigg, not caring whom 
he offended so long as he was but showing attention 
to his own patron, resolved to remain : and in effect, 
he, the Senior Proctor, and three Beadles made good 
their lodgement in the house-keeper's room, there to 
wait for the arrival of the great Duke. At 10 o'clock 
his Grace came accompanied by the Earl of Thomond 
and Bishop of Norwich ; they were met about the 
middle of the quadrangle by the Vice-chancellor, and 
conducted by him to the lodge of the Master, who 
found these august visitors forced upon him contrary 
to his expectations, and before he had time to change 
his undress gown, and put on his robes for their recep- 
tion ". He did, however, receive this unwished-for 



" " About 10 o'clock hie Grace came. Ab wxin as he entered th« Col- 
lege gate, the Vice-cbancellor, (the three Beadles going before him in their 
tufted gowns, velvet caps and hoods, without their coifs,) advanced to meet 
him I which he did about the middle of the court. 

" Hie Duke *aa verj courteous ; seemed wonderfully pkased to find 
himself in the Univerntj { and indeed carried a very cheerful air in his 
countenaon during tlw whtde day. 
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CHAP, honour with proper deference and courtesy ; the Chan- 
„J celioT, afiter viewing the handsome apartments of the 
== lodge, went in procession as Head of the University 
to the Regent-house, and having there transacted the 
preliminary business, descended into the Consistory, 
to await the coming of his Majesty. About 1 1 o'clock 
the King alighted from his carriage at the Regent- 
walk, in the middle of which he took his seat in a 
chair of state in the open air ; and after a short com- 
pliment from the Chancellor, was greeted in a Latin 
speech by Dr. Ayloffe, the Public orator. His Majesty 
was then conducted with a mixture of royal 'and' aca- 
demical ceremony, to the R^ent-house, where his 
chair was placed at the upper end of the table, which 
was covered with a cloth of gold. Hereupon the 
creation of some of the new Doctors, the only speci- 
men of academical proceedings, which the shortness 
of time would allow, took place with full ceremonial. 
Bentiey After the grace had passed for the degrees of all per- 
^'^Doc- sons named in the Royal mandate, Dr. Bentley, as 
riuln™" Regius Professor, presented to the Chancellor three 
King-, pre- of thc Dumber, who were Heads of Houses, Mr. Grigg, 
Dr. Davies (previously only Doctor of Laws) and Mr. 
Waterland ; after their regular admission, the Pro- 
fessor, turning himself to the King, delivered an 
appropriate ppeech, upon what must be allowed to 
have been a most interesting occasion. -He^ then 
created the three Doctors of Divinity with all those 

" After compliments were over, the Beadles turned tiuar etaves and 
preceded the Chancellor to the lodging. 

" At the second door Dr. Bentley, in his morning gown, with hia hat 
finder his aim, received his Grace ; and though he was not idl anhnuHooD, 
he wM pretty near it. 

" While he entertidned the Duke in diBcourse, there stood the Eerl of 
llunnond and Bishop of Norwich, unregarded: and there they might 
have stood, if one of the Beadles had not toadied his ileere a little ; and 
then he vouchsafed them a welcinne tiieo."—jliwjod'i JonnaL 
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ancient ceremonies to which he has added so much chap. 

XIII. 

1717. 



interest, in the Commencement-speech prefixed to his 



edition of Terence. 

The academical business thus concluded, the august 
company went in procession to the magnificent chapel 
of King's Collie, the ^ory of the University ; in the 
nave of which the King was addressed in another 
speech from the Provost ; his Majesty probably under- 
standing these Latin orations better than any thing 
else which he heard that day. Here service was per- • 

formed, and a sermon preached by Laughton, the 
tuttff of Clare Hall. The procession then left the 
chapel for Trinity College, where his Majesty was to 
lodge, and where a banquet was prepared for the whole 
company. A distressing mistake now occurred. The The King 
Vice-chancellor wishing that his own beautiful college «tf.hi.to'iit 
should have its share of the Royal admiration, chose cX"^"' 
to conduct the procession the back way to Trinity, in 
order that it might pass by Clare Hall. Thus his 
Majesty, after a passing glance at that House, was 
led to the Queen 's-gate of Trinity : but no intimation 
having been given of Grid's design, and his arrival 
being of course expected at the King's-gate, the 
Master and the whole college were drawn up there for 
his reception, while all the inhabitants of the town 
were assembled on the outside : meantime the other 
entrance had been closed to prevent the irruption of 
the populace into the quadrangle. Thus did the 
King find the entrance of his Royal college barred 
against him, and was compelled to stand five minutes 
in the lane, which is described to have been at that 
time 'a most dirty, filthy place,' before the tidings 
of his arrival could reach the Great Gate, and the 
postern be thrown open for his reception. At length 
his Majesty obtained admission, and Dr. Bentley at 
the head of the society, meeting him about the middle 
d2 
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CHAP, of the court, bade him ' welcome to a college which 
,.,.' he might call his own,' and conducted him to his 
lodge. The King next visited Trinity Library, the 
noble work of Sir Christopher Wren ; but he declined 
honouring the public banquet with his presence, pre- 
ferring to dine at the Master's lodge with a select 
company of ten noblemen : while the Duke partook 
of the dinner prepared in the hall, with the Royal 
retinue and the University. In the evening his 
Majesty attended service at the College Chapel, and 
then taking bia leave, returned to Newmarket, and on 
the next day to Hampton Court ; having gratified the 
University by bis goodness and condescension, but 
leaving some of its members irritated against one 
another by certain occurrences of the day '*. 

" The following notice of this Boyal vint is in a letter from Dr. Wilkina 
to the Biahop of Garhale, (Bp. Nicolton'i Correiporuknce, p. 464.) 

Lambeth, Oct. IS, l?!?- 
Mj honoured Lord, 
I am but jnat retamed from Cambridge, where I had the good fortune to 
be created Doctor of Divinitj by Dr. Bentley. The good Bishop of Nor- 
wich had so much kindness for me, as to put me in the King's list of his 
own accord, by which I saved a great sum of money ; only my exercises I 
had composed in vain, and reckon so much time lost. His Majesty has 
made a general conquest of the affections of grmnbling people wherever he 
was { and expressed a great deal of aatiafaction in being so kindly received 
by the University. The Duke of Somerset (who is said to glory more in 
being Chancellor of Cambridge than in his other titles] exerted himself in 
a fine speech, which he thus concluded ; I/ow Univertity u not the leam- 
edeit society in the world, your Majesty's late present tniU make lU so. The 
University Orator made a very ingenious, learned, Latin speech, which, as 
well as Dr. Bentley'a, the King said, be understood every word. 

As long as the King staid at Cambridge, one heard nothing (although it 
was upon a Sunday) but ringing of bells, Vivat Rex I King George for 
ever 1 The country people came ten miles and farther to see this solemnity ; 
and the King was pleased to shew himself openly ; admitted every body 
where he dined, made presents to the poor of all parishes, to the two gaols, 
to the ringers of every Church, and to the Sizaraof Trinity College. What 
will the Sister University say to this ? 

Your Lordship's always dutiful son, 

and moat obedient humble servant, 

D. WiLKINS. 
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Our narrative of this day's proceedings is prin- chap. 
cipally drawn from the journal of Attwood, the 
Esquire-beadle, whose duty kept him in close attend- 
ance on the leading personages, and gave him the 
fullest opportunity of observing every thing that oc- 
curred. But this gentleman seems to have entered 
so strongly into the feelings of the party hostile to 
Bentley, that he was resolved always to find him 
in the wrong : nor could he perceive that his own 
narrative would convince any unprejudiced person 
that the Doctor was, in this case, at least, ' more 
sinned against than sinning.' The behaviour of 
Gri^, the Vice-chancellor, was not only at open war 
with good manners, but his mode of introducing both 
the King and the Chancellor into Trinity had a ten- 
dency to throw upon the Master the appearance of 
inattention ; and might, therefore, have been pro- 
voking to a meeker spirit than Bentley's. On the 
other hand, the only complaint which his enemies 
could make against him was, that he had endeavoured 
to appropriate to himself and his college, all the ho* 
nour of the Royal visit ". 

On the following morning, the adjourned Congre-ocL?. 
gation met in the Senate-house, to complete the mmdtan^' 
business decreed at the Begia Comitia ; when the f^^jf""^ 
Professor of Divinity required from each of the Doc- '""g ^e 
tors whom he was about to create, a fee of four tore, 
guineas, in addition to a broad-piece, which was the 
ancient and established compliment on this occasion. 
Three or four of them complied with this demand ; 
but the greater part protested against it, as unreason- 

*• Middleton makes thia a subject of complaint against Bentlejr, in the 
coDtrorenywhich took place in 1719. Great offence was given by Hacket, 
the College dean, saying grace at dinner. Beadle Attwood says, " Dr. 
Hacket had the presmaption t« say grace, though the Vice-chancellor was 
present, and he too chaplain lo the Chancellor." 
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CHAP, able and unwarrantable. A long and warm alterca- 
' -tion ensued, in which Beotley maintained the justice 
- of his claim, and refused to give creation to any who 
would not acquiesce. Among the incepting Doctors, 
the person most prominent in the ailment against 
nr.conyeri the Professor was Conters Middlzton, whom we 
TMuu the have already had occasion to notice more than once 
ptymeiit. ^g taking a part unfriendly to onr hero. This emi- 
nent and accomplished scholar occupied a house at 
Cambridge, where his society was much courted and 
enjoyed by the leading characters of the University. 
He had contracted an early and violent antipathy 
against Bentley, which only waited for such an Of^r- 
tunity as the present to display itself. His intimates 
seem to have been for the most part ill-disposed to the 
Doctor, and in party views he was opposed to him ; 
hut i find no trace of any personal offence having ever 
passed between them, unless it were that Bentley bad 
expressed contempt for his love of music, 1^ terming 
him ' the musical Conyers,' or ' the fiddling Con- 
yers.' In the course of the present dispute, the 
Professor, though he declined any appeal to the 
University authorities, repeatedly argued that he 
demanded only his right ; adding that he was the 
King's Professor, and declaring his readiness to refund 
the fee, provided the case were decided against him 
by the King, or any commission or authority emanat- 
ing from his Majesty. Accordingly, several of the 
new Doctors, and Middleton among the rest, ^eed 
to pay the required fee, taking a promise under Dr. 
Bentley's band, that he would restore the four guineas 
should it be adjudged by such authority that his claim 
was ill-founded. The Congregation was then ad- 
journed to the following day : in the meantime the 
Vice-chancellor and Heads sent over a statement of 
the dispute to the Chancellor, who was at Newmarket, 
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and receired from his Grace a reply, that they must chap. 
not suffer the University business to be interrupted by ^J^j 
the Professor ; along with an asBurance that he would 
himself support their authority, if necesBary, in 
person. 

On the 9th Dr. Bentley performed the ceremony oppodtion 
of creating those Doctors who had given him the verdty.*"' " 
required fee : but some others, being refused creation, 
appealed to the Vice-chancellor and Heads, who pro- 
nounced at once that the demand was extortion, and 
ought not to be complied with. Bentley replied by 
denying Uieir right of interference ; told them that if 
they obstructed him in bis demand of four guineas 
he would require ten ; and positively declared that 
there should be no more creations. Hereupon it was 
suggested that the agency of the Regius Professor 
was not indispensable in this ceremony, and that it 
might be performed by any other Doctor in Divinity. 
Accordingly Dr. Bardsey Fisher, the Master of Sidney 
College, was directed by the Vice-chancellor to create 
those whom the Professor refused ; which he imme- 
diately performed, receiving the broad-piece as his 
fee ; though the confused manner in which he blun- 
dered through the ceremonyj prompted by the beadle, 
was such a contrast to the able and dignified manner 
of the Professor, as afforded the latter considerable 
matter for triumph *". However his best friends, and 
among them Davies and Laughton, disapproved of his 
obstinate adherence to such a point ; and it seems to 
have been partly at their instance, and partly from 
apprwhension of this new interpretation of the statute, 
that he conceded so far as to create tiie remaining 
Doctore, upon their giving a note promising him the 

M Cole, MSB. vol. XXX. p. 106., having occasion to allude to Dr. Rsher, 
deMiiW bim as a ' very pleMBnt, ftcelious, wd witty man.' 
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CHAP, four guineas, if it were decided to be his just de- 

XIII. j" "^ 

1717- '^^^• 

— The reader may now be desirous of knowing upon 

B^a'^j" what grounds Dr. Bentley defended a claim, which 
''"^ raised such extraordinary disturbance. The matter 
originated thus : candidates for theol(^cal degrees 
are exempted by the statutes from two Opponencies, 
part of the prescribed exercises, provided, when they 
keep their Acts, they have a Doctor for their Oppo- 
nent. In order to secure to the Respondent this 
advantage, the Professor himself, who moderates, 
sometimes adduces arguments gainst him ; and 
Bentley's two predecessors, Dr. Beaumont and Dr. 
James, had fixed a charge, the first of two guineas, 
and the last of four guineas, as a remuneration for 
this extra-trouble. Dr. Bentley, finding the latter 
sum an established chaise, considered it in the light 
of an addition to the fee for a doctor's degree, and as 
such had claimed and received it from those who 
were created at the preceding Commencement. 
Supposing the duties to be really performed, since it 
was voluntary on the part of the Professor, and a 
considerable accommodation to the person graduat- 
ing, there appears to be nothing unreasonable either 
in the principle or the amount of this denland. But 
he went further : he argued that the King's visit to 
the University, being intended as a measure of grace 
and favour, ought not to operate to the prejudice of 
any one ; that, had it not taken place, each of the 
royal Doctors would probably have taken his degree 
in the ordinary way, and thus the required fee would 
have been paid to the Professor. He contended 
moreover that no hardship could be complained of. 
since they now obtained their doctorships at an 
expense of not more than 20/, ; while, in the ordi- 
nary course, it would have been 100/:. thencs it 
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was evety way unreasonable that he should be a chap. 
sufferer in his emoluments. When it was alleged ,.,_' 
that this demand rested upon no statute, authority, ■■ 
or precedent, he replied that the two other Regius 
Professors of Law and Physic demanded and received 
from each of the doctors created in their taculties 
the sum of 14/., for which they had no better autho- 
rity to plead. But, above all, he ui^ed that Grig^ 
himself, hy whom this payment was condemned and 
prohibited, did at the same time receive four guineas 
for each of the new graduates, two as Vice-chancellor 
and two as Chancellor's Secretary, without the autho- 
rity of statute or the pretence of trouble, but simply 
upon the same principle as the demand made by the 
Divinity Professor. This last argument tended to 
make unprejudiced persons believe, that the oppo- 
sition to Dr. Bentley's claim was in truth the mere 
result of personal or party animosity. 

The ailment of the other professors being undis- 
turbed in their la^er claim, was rebutted by saying, 
that those two officers having only the paltry stipend 
of 40/. were in a manner compelled to seek a more 
adeqaate support of their station by means of fees 
and perquisites; but that the Divinity Professor, 
being endowed with a noble benefice, had no pre- 
tence or excuse for grasping at further emoluments. 
After all, however, it probably will be allowed that 
Bentley's claim was not without grounds which de- 
served consideration, had the question been referred 
to any competent authority ; but that he was greatly 
to be condemned for^ making and enforeing such a 
demand by his own unsanctioned will; while his 
obstinate perseverance in what was held pecuniary 
extortion, was injurious to his personal reputation, 
and derogatory to the sacred character with which 
he was invested.' 
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CHAP.- The electi(»t of a new Vice-chancellor shorUy 

j-j- eneued. The penons nomioated were Dr. Bradford, 

--■■■ -■■■^'■■'- Master of Corpus Christi, and Dr. Gooch, Master of 

vue-^'. Caius College. Bradford was the senior ; hut the 

ceiior. j^^jy party determined again to set him aside : it 

was apprehended from his intimacy with Dr. Bentley, 

that upon disputed questions he might incline to hia 

Kov. 4. interest : accordingly a contest took place, and Gooch 

was elected by a majority of 95 to 51. 

The gentleman now invested with the chief ma- 
gistracy belonged to a good &mily in Suffolk, and 
was at this time about his forty-fourth year. Hia 
political opinions had so strong a Tory cast, that 
they were suspected of Jacobitism. Having, while 
Fellow of Caius College, been chaplain l« the late 
Bishop of London, Dr. Compton, he preached the 
funeral sermon at the death of that prelate, when he 
mentioned, in terms of the highest praise, the advice 
which he had given to Queen Anne, (whose preceptor 
he had been) to reject the two Whigs recommended 
for bishopricks by her Ministers, and to assert the 
Royal prerogative by a choice of her own. Gooch 
afterwards received from Bishop Robinson the arch- 
deaconry of Essex ; and in 1716 was elected Preacher 
of Gray's Inn, and Master of his college. He 
then married the sister of Dr. Sherlock, and a 
close confederacy existed throughout their lives be- 
tween these two brothers-in-law ; both of whom were 
raised, by Sir Robert Walpole's government, to high 
stations on the Episcopal bench. His contemporaries 
describe Dr. Gooch to have been a courtly gentleman 
in his manners, possessed of much address and sub- 
tilty. His letters, which I have seen, are only 
remarkable for a pointed and laconic style of ex- 
pression. 

Dr. Bentley in the meantime made no progteea 
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towards confirming his claim to the additimial fee, chap. 
by the interference of the Court. He had been jjjj] 
encouraged by the indications of favour on occasion ■ " - "■" '■ 
of the late Royal visit, and expected that he, being 
leader of the mimstCTial party at Cambridge, woald 
meet with the eapport of the Government. But his ap- 
plications for this purpose were altogether ineffectual. 
Lord Sunderland did not think it right that either 
the name or authority of the King shonld be inter- 
posed in a dispute of so invidious and personal a 
nature ; and he, I presume, was ' the great Minister 
of State,' who was said to have assured the Vice- 
chancellor that ' Govemmeot would not meddle with 
the matter*'.' 

At this resolution Bentley seems to have been Benuey 
sufficiently chagrined ; and perhaps his mortification d^eArrd 
was increased by the marks of favour bestowed on ^^^^„ 
Sheriock, the leader of his opponents, who had ^'*»-''^°^- 
recently been made Dean of Chichester. Our pro- 
fessor had been introduced into the select coteries of 
the Princess of Wales, in which she enjoyed the 
conversation of the most learned men in the kingdom ; 
and it was at her Royal Highness'^ special request 
that he resumed the third part of ' Philelentherus's 
Remarks on Free-thinking.' We ieam that he 
happened to have that work in hand just at this 
period ; but on experiencing what he conceived ill 
usage, he threw it aside with indignation, complaining 
' that those whom he wrote for, were as bad as those 
whom he wrote against.' Two half-sheets had ac- 
tually been printed when he broke off his manuscript 
in the middle* of a page, and could never be pre- 
vailed upon to resume it **. 

" Proeteditigt of Ike Viee-chancellor and Ummrtity qf Cetmbrvigt agmnat 
Dr. Bentlei/ Slated and Vindicaled, p. 7. 

" This account is distinctly given by his nephew and executor. Dr. 
Bjchard Bentley, who had heard it from his uade himself. See his 
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CHAP. I find it recorded that Richard Warren, of Jesus' 

j.jj- College, who took hia doctor's degree in 1718, was, 

-. when keeping his Act in the Schools, used somewhat 

w«™^^ harshly by the professor : happening to preach before 

1718.^*' *^^ University on the Commencement Sunday, he 

took the opportunity of retaliating in his sermon ; 

but Dr. Bentley, two days afterwards, in his speech 

on creation of the doctors, rejoined with much se- 

Terity. What was the subject of this dispute, I can 

only surmise ; its effect seems to have produced a 

lasting resentment in the mind of Dr. Warren, who 

treated Bentley with much asperity in an edition of 

Hierocles, which he published a great many years 

afterwards, principally with the view of decrying the 

emendations of our critic". 

Dr. Middleton hearing no more of his four guineas, 
which were to abide the Royal decision upon the fee, 
thought fit to apply to the professor for their restora- 
tion, first by letter, and afterwards in person. No 
regard being paid to his applications, he resolved to 
seek the recovery of his money by suing for it as a 
TheViee- debt, io the Vice-chancellor's court. This tribunal 
c^m!"^* possesses an extensive jurisdiction both of a criminal 
and civil nature, for the maintenance of discipline, 

AdTerUsemeDt to the eighth edition of the Remarks, published in 1/43, 

and coDtainiiig the last pages written by the anthor. His statement coiit. 
cides with that given by Dr. Salter, from Bentley'e own mouth. 

" RiuPs Diary. I find, from a letter dated University College, Oxford, 
Aug. 16, 1716, that a report had reached the eister University, that Giua- 
bridge was in a great fennent, on account of Dr. Bentley having on occa- 
sion of a Divinity Act, made a speech, condemning the Epistlee of St. 
Ignatius, and afterwarda refusing to hear the Respondent, who attempted 
torefdy. The whole of this is given as hearsay; but it was the talk of the 
Long Vacation ; and as Bentley's Commencement Speech, alluded to by 
Rud, (who was himself created D.D. on the same day) was the last public 
exhibition before the vacation, and as Rud makes no mention of any other 
altercation occurring in the Schools about this time, it is at least probable 
that his dispute with Warren, and that upon St. Ignatius, were the same. 
If the Professor's opinion was deUveied in his ' Determination,' he was 
perfectly correct in not suffering a reply. 
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the punishment of offences, and the decision of chap. 
causes in which any memhere of the University are |j,j. 
concerned : the sole judge is the Vice-chancellor ; -^ 
who acts, however, with the advice of his assessors : 
but an appeal lies against his decisions to the Dele- 
gates, who are either three or five individuals chosen 
by the Senate for tine purpose. This academical 
court, though armed with great and comprehensive 
authority, is by no means one of frequent resort. A 
Vice-chancellor sometimes passes through his year of 
office without being once called upon to preside as 
judge. But in the time of Dr. Gooch, the functions 
of the court were displayed with unwonted activity. 
Mr. Bull, of Queen's, who has been noticed as a 
friend and partizan of Bentley, was prosecuted for 
defamation by Mr. Warde, a Fellow of the same 
coU^e : whether the quarrel between these two 
gentlemen was of a private or a public nature, it is 
needless to inquire : it probably partook, of both 
characters. Bull was convicted and censured ; but 
the Vice-chancellor did not escape some outci-y from 
the Whig party, who charged him with partiality to 
the prosecutor. The defendant then appealed to the 
Delegates, who however confirmed the sentence. 
Soon afterwards, proceedings were commenced in 
the court t^ainst Philip Brooke, a Fellow of St. 
John's College, one of the Non-jurors, who was then 
Library-keeper of the University, for disaffection to 
the King. When the prosecution had advanced 
some way, he resigned his office ; whereupon all 
further proceedings were closed : here the Govern- 
ment party chained Dr. Gooch with disloyalty, on 
the score of his forbearance and lenity to the accused. 
An appeal was also presented to the Vice-chancellor 
in capacity of Visitor of Corpus-Christi College, 
against the Master, who had pre-elected his son, 
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CHAP. William Bradford, to a fellow^p, in a Collie 
j.jg^ Meeting, at which only four of the twelve Fellows 
~ were present : but before he could deliver his judg- 
ment, Dr. Bradford (who was about this time made 
Bishop of Carlisle) obtained an order from the King 
in Council, prohibiting his further proceedings ; and 
the dispute was made up in the society. Nor was 
this the only occasion on which the Government 
showed a disposition to countenance their adherents 
in the University. Dr. Sherlock and Dr. Snape 
having given umbrage by their zeal in favour of the 
High'church party, both in Convocation and in the 
Bangorian Controversy, their nam^ had been erased 
Dr. Gooch from the Hat of King's Chaplains. It was now thought 
huch^p-" that the activity of Dr. Gooch merited a dmilar 
iKill^'"*' disgrace ; he was accordingly deprived of his chap- 
laincy ; and to make this expression of displeasure 
more pointed, Mr. Bull, who had just suffered by 
his sentence, was constituted King's Chaplain in his 
room. ". 
Sentiej ^r, Middleton having announced to the Vice- 

^"^■^ chancellor his resolution to institute a process against 
vira-dun- Df, Beutley, that officer endeavoured to procure a 
" ' termination of the business, by advising the Professor 
to return the four guineas. Although a personal 
friend of Middleton, and participating in the dislike 
of Bentley felt by all his party, Dr. Gooch acted in 
the outset of this affair as became a person in his 
station, anxious to save the University and the Church 
from the scandal of such a dignified character being 
involved in so paltry a proceeding. He held many 
converaations with the Professor, and as an ai^ument 

" BuIFb appcment, Hr. John Warde, tbartiy aftcnrerdn KOprnmeei 
far more yalui^e patronage from the tumda of the Univeni^ ; wbo pre- 
sented him to the la^e living of Simonbum in Northumbeiknd ; the ad. 
vovaon of which belonged to a papist. 
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to induce him to give up the point, plainly told him ch&f. 
that if the matter came into his Court, he must ^^^ 
decide it s^ainst him. This intimation, joined with '"•■ ■■■■''■" 
the fact of his intimacy and frequent coromunicatioa 
with his adversary, convinced Bentley that he had 
no proapeet of a favourable decision during the Vice- 
chancellorship of Dr. Gooch : he chose, therefore, to 
take such a course as might at least postpone the 
matter; and continued to flatter himself with the 
hope of Government interfering in his behalf. Once, 
however, he did yield so far as to send the four 
guineas to be placed in the hands of the Vice-chan- 
cellor ; but he happening to be out at the moment, 
they were brought back by the messenger : in the 
meantime the Doctor's mind was altered, and he was 
fixed in his unfortunate resolution to pursue a contest, 
from which, whatever might be the decision, neither 
credit nor advantage could accrue — 

B»Sa geri plaaut mtHot iabitura triumpios. 

He would hare been satisfied indeed to have got 
out of the dispute, could that have been efiected 
without the appearance of a defeat; for on one 
occasion he said to Grooch, that ' he would end the 
dispute as the Germans and Turks had done, with a 
uH possidetis.' But on being told that the complain- 
ant demanded the decree (which is in fact an arrest, 
the ''first step in the action), and that it could no 
longer in justice be refused, he cautioned the Vice- 
chancellor how he proceeded to arrest a Doctor 
without the consent of nine Heads of colleges. Upon 
this a meeting of the Heads was summoned, the 
statutes examined, and a determination made and 
published, that in case of a civil action a Doctor pos- 
sessed no exemption or pri\ilege different from other 
1 
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CHAP, members of the University. The Vice-chancellor 
j.jgl immediately wrote to Bentley, communicating this 
■■■ interpretation, and again begging him to reconsider 
the matter, and to end the dispute without bringing 
it into Court. This letter was answered by the 
professor in person, who called at Caius Lodge, and 
in high terms expostulated with Gooch, saying, 
among other things which gave offence, that ' he 
would not be judged by him and his friends over a 
bottle.' His own statement is, that he was treated 
with incivility by GxKich, who remained seated, while 
be was left standing, during the whole of the visit. 
This fact, which was stated in print and not con- 
tradicted, may serve as a curious illustration of the 
importance assumed in those days by official rank ; 
though it does seem amazing that a gentleman, de- 
scribed as possessing courtly manners, could have 
so demeaned himself to one considerably his senior 
in years, and immeasurably his superior in all other 
particulars, except the ephemeral office with which 
he happened to be invested, 
off^nda the It may here be mentioned, that Dr. Bentley had 
H^ given personal offence to many of his brethren the 
Heads, partly by contemptuous expressions, and 
partly by the nicknames which he was said to bestow 
upon them. Tradition reports that at some meeting, 
where, after a question had been long discussed, 
Dr. Ashton observed, that ' it was not yet quite clear 
to him,' the Master of Trinity briskly demanded, 
' are we then to wait here till your mud has sub- 
sided?' The Vice-chancellor he termed ' the empty 
^o^cA of Caius;' while to Sherlock, whom he found 
to be the real mover and manager of every thing in 
the University, he gave the title of Cardinal Albe- 
roni : an appellation which appeared so appropriate 
that it adhered to him long after its origin had been 
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foi^tten. This contemptuous treatment of his brother chap. 
Heads may account for their combining to crush the jy,g^ 
Master of Trinity ; a fact which might otherwise be === 
extraordinary ; as the esprit de corps ia that order is 
generally obserred to prevail over party feeling, 
whenever those two impulses are brought into col- 
lision. Certain it is, that there never was a period 
at which the Heads less deserved to be held in dis- 
respect ; for of the whole number of sixteen, no less 
than eight were known to the world as scholars and 
divines of the firat eminence : even at the present 
day the names of Bentley, Covel, Ashton, Jenkin, 
Bradford, Sherlock, Waterland, and Davies reflect 
lustre upon the University which claims them as her 
sons. 

After repeated postponements, a decree at length s^pt sa, 
went forth from the Vice-chancellor, for arreeting Dehee m 
Dr. Bentley at the suit of Dr. Middleton ; it was J"*" ^^"'" 
committed to Edward Clarke, one of the Esquire- 
beadles, who immediately proceedied with it to 
Trinity Lodge. The Master's behaviour towards this 
functionary constitutes the principal, or I may say, 
the only ground for the severe and extraordinary 
measures which ensued. He cavilled at the form 
and questioned the legality of the document ; saying, 
that the King, and not the Vice-chancellor was his 
judge, and repeating that * he would not be con- 
cluded by what he and four or five of his friends 
determined against him over a bottle ;' having then 
asked for the arrest, he refused to give it back to 
Mr. Clarke, alleging ' that he had further occa- 
sion for it.' The beadle unwillingly left it in his 
hands ; but he went next morning to reclaim his 
document, when Dr. Bentley positively refused to 
give it him at present. The Vice-chancellor being 
informed of this usage, issued another decree, which 
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CHAP. Mr. Clarke carried to Trinity Lodge, but was denied 
171a admittance. Tbe next day he went to complete the 
arrest, and got into the dining-room ; when after a 
time, there came to him not the Master, but Dr. 
AshenhurBt with two other friends, Witton and Lisle, 
who demanded how he presumed to remain in 
another man's house without his leave ? They then 
offered to give him back his decree, which however 
he dedined to receive from any hands but Dr. Bent- 
ley's, and resolved not to leave the house without 
seeing him ; whereupon Ashenhurst, not thinking it 
prudent to tarn him out, locked the doors of the 
room upon him. Afterwards the Master's servant, 
having in vain desired him to depart, locked him up 
and left him a prisoner. Having remained in durance 
from two till six o'clock, he kaocked and was let out 
Sept. 20. of his confinement. Two days afterwards he tried 
again to execute his commission, but the Doctor 
would not be seen. Bentley's object in this strange 
proceeding was, as he afterwards avowed, to gain 
time, in order either to procure support from the 
Ministry, or obtain legal directions for his conduct. 
Clarke was all along told that he would consent to 
be arrested in a few days : but this zealous Lictor 
was not destined to have the glory of hoolang the 
J^eviathan, as he termed it ; for he was himsdf ar' 
rested by a severe iit of the gout. In the meantime 
the Master of Trinity was said to make himself 
merry at his simplicity in parting with the arrest. 
The examination for fellowships being just then iu 
progress, he gave as a theme to the candidates the 
following line : 

AAXovc i^vcipiCi awo S' "EicTopoe (ff\co ^upas. 

Ort. 1. However, in a few days Attwood, one of the other 
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Beadles, waiting upon bim on differeot business, chap. 
Bentley asked wbetber be was not come to arrest ^^^^ 
bim ; saying he was now ready and expecting to be ' 
arrested. Thus invited, Attwood went and fetched 
from Clarke the decree which he bad himself been 
unable to execute, and completed the arrest : Dr. 
Baker, one of the FeUowe of Trinity, being bail for 
his appearance at the Court to be holden on the 
3rd of October. 

In &e meantime the Vice-chancellor held a con- 
sultation with alt bis brethren who were in the place ; 
when it was resolved to curb the refractory spirit 
widi which they bad to deal, by the severest mea- 
sures, and to revenge the slight put upon academical 
authority by the exercise of the strongest power with 
which tbe statutes have armed the chief magistrate 
for the maintenance of discipline and punishment of 
contumacy. 

On the court-day Dr. Bentley sent, as his re- Ocl a. 
presentative, Denys Lisle, a young civilian, lately JJ^*";^ 
made College Auditor and Registrar, who had shown 
extraordinary activi^ and zeal in promoting all his 
wishes and interests. He could have no doubt, after 
the intimation of the Vice-chancellor himself, that 
the result of the action would be against him ; and 
there is reason to believe that he intended to have 
appealed against the decision, on the score of a 
prejudice in the mind of the judge *^. But the 
[Hticeedings of the day were of a very difierent cha- 
racter from what be anticipated. The Vice-chan- 
cellor took his seat, along with six of the Heads as 
his assessors, Doctors Covel, Asbton, Adams, Lany, 
Jenkin, and Grigg ; when Dr. Middieton, the plain- 
tiff, appeared, and asked permission to name Mr. 
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CHAP. Cook, as his proctor, to conduct his cause ; which 
.- ' was granted and registered : but no defendant ap- 

' peared. Mr. Lisle declared himself commissioned to 

act as his proctor ; but the Vice-chancellor would 
not admit him in that character, because the de- 
fendant did not in person solicit it. This point, upon 
which the statutes are precise, could hardly have 
been overlooked by Bentley, who probably considered 
it as a mere technical form, not likely to be insisted 
upon. He thought that the arrest, having been 
satisfied by his putting in bail, was not to be regarded 
as a personal citation or summons. Proctor Cook 
then began to address the court, charging the de- 
fendant with contempt ; at the same time calling for 
the beadle's return to the first decree. Whereupon 
the Vice-chancellor, having previously sent Mr. Grove 
the Regietrary to take the deposition of Clarke, who 
was himself unable to attend, ordered it to be pro- 
duced and read in court. This evidence gave a foil 
detail of all the occurrences ; and although coloured 
and eza^erated by a person irritated by the Joint 
action of resentment and gout, yet the main facts of 
the case, the detention of the decree, the confinement 
of the officer, and Bentley 's expressions rrapecting 
the Vice-chancellor, admitted of no dispute. As 
soon as the deposition had been read, Middleton'a 
proctor again addressed the court ; but the Vice- 
chancellor interrupted him, waving his hand, and 
saying that he postponed the cause for the present, 
and would consider Dr. Bentley 's contempt of the 
authority and jurisdiction of the University, in calling 
a regular meeting of the Heads, to which he bad 
himself been invited, ' the Vice-chancellor and his 
. friends over a bottle.' He then consulted his as- 

■oapended scssors, who all agTccd both as to the fact of con- 
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pumahment in the power of the court- — a suspension chap. 
of the offender from all his degrees. Immediately j-,^ 
the Vice-chancellor, uncovering himself, pronounced, ■ 

in solemn and awful terms, the judgment of the 
court — ' that Richard Bentley was suspended ab 
onvni gradu suscepto.' 

This extraordinary act of power, though privately 
determined upon before-hand, struck with amazement 
the audience in the Consistory, who could scarcely 
believe the reality of the scene, when they heard such 
a punishment pronounced upon a Doctor of twenty- 
two years standing, who possessed the highest prefer- 
ments, as well as the greatest literary reputation of 
the whole University. Dr. Gooch was not able to 
sustain the dignity which such an occasion demanded : 
while pronouncing the sentence, he trembled and 
turned pale, like a person alarmed at the magnitude 
of his own act. Mr. Lisle, who yielded to no man 
living in courage and assurance, immediately ex- 
claimed against the hardship of punishing any one 
upon a chaise to which he was not summoned to 
reply, and on evidence which he. hiniself could in 
part reflate : but the Vice-chancellor silenced him in 
an angry tone, threatening to ' suspend him also if he 
interfered;' saying that there was no reason to dis- 
believe the beadle, as he had himself heard similar 
language from Dr. Bentley i he added, with much 
warmth, " Go, tell your friend from me, that if he 
does not come and make his submission and acknow- 
ledge his fault within three days, I will declare his 
professorship vacant." Having then ordered the pro- 
ceedings to be recorded by the Registrary, he dissolved 
the court. 

As soon as tidings of this blow were carried to m» appeal 
Bentley, he resolved to appeal from the sentence of "'^^*- 
the court to the Delegates ; and the next morning 
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CHAP, sent Lisle to lodge his appeal, drawn up aod attested 
ijig^ in a legal form, with the senior proctor Sympsoo, 
-* ' whose duty it was to inhibit the Vice-chancellor from 
all proceedings pending the appeal. The proctor 
went, along wixh the registrary, to Dr. Oooch, who 
was at first startled at this step, which he had not 
expected ; but he presently maintained that no appeal 
lay against a sentence for contempt of court, and 
peremptorily refused to allow it ; nor did the two 
officers, both of whom participated in the feelings of 
the prevailing party, attempt to oppose the decision of 
the chief magistrate. 

The Master of Trinity next sent Lisle to the Vice- 
chancellor to enquire the meaning and consequence 
of the sentence pronounced upon him. Dr. Gooch's 
reply to these queries seems sufficiently laconic and 
pithy : ' the meaning was, that Bentley had now no 
degree in the University ; the consequence would be, 
that unless Bentley came to the court, acknowledged 
his fault, owned the justice of his sentence, and prayed 
for its reversal, he would declare his professorship 
vacant :' adding, ' that he would not admit of any 
defence.' 

The Vice-chancellor held two courts on the 7th 
and 9th of October, for the sole purpose of giving the 
suspended Doctor an opportimity of making his sub- 
mission, and having his sentence reversed ; but no 
Prohibited Bentley appeared. On the latter of those days it is 
Mt^&Jli'r^ ordered by the statutes that the It«gius Professor of 
Divinity shall preach at St. Mary's a Latin sermon 
ad clerum ; and Bentley sent to apprize the Beadle 
Attwood that he should perform that duty in person. 
Dr. Gooch being informed of his intention, despatched 
the Lictor to caution him that none but graduates 
could ascend the pulpit, and that be would not suffer 
him to officiate. Being requested to declare in writ- 
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ing that he prohibited the performanee of a duty pre- chap. 
scribed by the statutes, he declined ; but he forbade |.,g] 
the bell to be rung, or the doors of the church to be --'■ 
opened. 

Dr. Gooch and his counsellors were now embar- The hm<u 
rassed at the predicament into which they had thrown ^^'u 
themselves. Under the impression that they had an *^^" 
extraordinary personage to deal with, they had judged 
that measures of unusual Tigour were requisite to 
humble his spirit, and calculated that the fear of 
losii^ his rank and preferment would certainly and 
immediately reduce him to submission. But when 
they found themselves mistaken, and saw the object 
of their severity braving all consequences with calm- 
ness, they felt themselves uneasy, and began to con- 
sider whether so sudden and vigorous a resort to 
extreme measures admitted of justification. The only 
ground upon which Bentley's punishment could rest 
was the deposition of Beadle Clai^e : as for the failure 
of his personal appearance in court after he had given 
bail, that was a circumstance commonly overlooked 
in actions of debt, or if noticed at all, was only 
punishable by the forfeiture of the bail. The fact 
therefore was, that he had been convicted and sen- 
tenced upon a charge of which he had no notice, 
unsunmooned and unheard, without opportunity of 
disproving, or explaining, or apolo^zing for the 
alleged contempt. Whatever might be the opinion 
of hie conduct in the affair of the fee, it was hard to 
vindicate so plain a deviation from the common 
maxims of law iuid equity as these proceedings pre- 
sented. To add to the embarrassment, the Vice- 
chancellcH' had committed himself by a public threat, 
which he dared not execute, of declaring the profes- 
sowhip vacant. The Heads therefore were anxious 
to chMige their position, and obtain the countenance 
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CHAP, and support of superior authority. For this purpose 
j,,g^ they applied to the Duke of Somerset, whom the 
— ' sports of Newmarket had brought iuto the vicinity of 
theVukeofhiB University. At their instance the Chancellor 
soQierwi. (.gngg oygp qq ^ Sunday to Cains Lodge, where he 
^ ch»n- dined with the Heads between the two services at St. 
ceibtcomMjyiary's. Bentley being on his part suflSciently de- 
bridge. sirous of getting out of his awkward predicament, if 
that could be done with honour, availed himself of 
this opportunity to invite the Duke to Trinity Lodge, 
and at the same time to offer submission to his Grace, 
and his authority, for the alleged contempt. This 
proposal the Duke not only declined but ridiculed in 
presence of the Heads. The Master next sent Dr. 
Baker to propose that Dr. Gooch and himself might 
appear face to face before his Grace. The Duke 
merely replied, that ' he did not come to Cambridge 
to try the Vice-chancellor.' Bentley made a third 
attempt, by offering to wait upon the Chancellor at 
Clare Hall Lodge, and there to make his uncon- 
Reiuiet ditional submission : his Grace, who entered entirely 
fiTmi^on. '"*o ^^ feelings of the Heads respecting their delin- 
quent brother, answered, that ' the injury had been 
done to the Vice-chancellor, and to him the submis- 
sion must be made.' In the afternoon he held a 
consultation with the Heads, and offered to preside at 
the court, which was to be held on the following day, 
for the purpose of giving one more chance to the great 
culprit. Had he done so, it is probable that Bentley 
would have appeared, and the business might have 
been terminated. But the acadenucal aristoctacy, 
satisfied with the Duke's unqualified approbation of 
their proceedings, were not desirous that his personal 
interference should be carried any further, 
oei. la The next morning, the Chancellor having left the 

University, Dr. Gooch sent the Registrary to inform 
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the Master of Trinity that a thinl court was to be chap. 
held that day, for the purpose of receiving his sub- ,jjg^ 
mission ; adding, that he should wait for it no longer. -'=^= 
Bentley enquired, what kind of submission was ex- 
pected, whether to the justice of the accusation, or of 
the sentence, or both ; he was told that '. he must 
come into the Court, acknowledge his fault in the 
contempt offered to its jurisdiction, ask pardon, and 
beg to be restored to his degrees.' To this intimation 
he returned no reply ". 

The tribunal assembled at the appointed hour, but 
the suspended doctor was not there. At the su^es- 
tion of Dean Sherlock, who was (me of the assessors, 
Richard Bentley was summoned by name. The Vice- 
chancellor then declared ' that he would deliberate 
on preserving the jurisdiction of the University,' and 
dissolved the court. 

The Heads having certain misgivings as to the 
legality and propriety of what had been done, and 
knowing that the suspension might be reversed by 
another Vice-chancellor, found it expedient that the 
matter should not rest where it then was ; and a 
meeting was held at the lodge of Dr. Kichardson, the 
Master of St. Peter's College, who was prevented by 
ill health from leaving his apartment. This gentle- 
man having great experience and knowledge of aca- 
demical laws and customs, was much referred to by 
his brethren on occasions of emergency. It was here 
prop<ffied to pass a sentence of expulsion upon the 
refractory Master; but more cautious counsels pre- 
vailed. The Heads determined to engage the whole 
body of the Senate to adopt the proceedings as their 
own, by passing a grace for taking away his degrees. 
The Senate is not a Court of Justice, but possesses an 

" Minute by Mr. Grove, in the B^istiaiy'a office, 
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CHAP, extensive and undeBned power ; and this act was in- 
xrri. - -- 

1 718. 



tended to resemble a Bill of Attainder, by means of 



which the Le^slature sometimes takes upon itself to 
inflict punishments, which Courts of Justice cannot or 
will not sanction. This idea seems to have originated 
with Dr. Biciiardson, the same person by whom it 
has been mentioned that Dr. Bentley was married. 
By this shrewd and ingenious plan it was designed 
that the Suspension should merge in the Degradation, 
and the responsibility of the act be shared by the 
whole body of the University. 

Oct. 16. The Vice-chancellor was accordingly desired to 
prepare a grace for taking away Dr. Bentley's de- 
grees : and a Congregation was assembled. But 
when the Caput was called, Dr. Waller, the repre- 
sentative of the medical faculty, being out of town, 
Dr. Ashenhurst stepped in and supplied hU place. 
Hereupon the Vice-chancellor, knowing that he would 
quash the whole measure by his veto, kept back the 
grace which he had ready to produce ; and after 
mentioning some other business, dissolved the Con- 
gregation. 

Oct 17. On the following day the Senate was rea^embled ; 

S™"em- precautions having been taken by tiie party of the 

dation ef Hcads to sccurc the attendance of a Caput favourable 
to their views. As the measure itselt was without 
precedent, so the mode of proposing it to the body 
was unusual. The Vice-chancellor commenced the 
proceedings by convoking the twp Houses, and deli- 
vering to them a Latin speech ; opening and barg- 
ing upon the offence committed by Dr. Bentley. He 
next ordered the deposition of the beadle, Clarke, to 
be read ; and then proposed to the Senate the follow- 
ing grace: 

" Cum Keverendus Vir, Richardvs Bbntlbt, Collegii TrinitatiB 
Magister, ad Bumtnos in hac Universitate TituloG et HonoreB vestro 
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favore dndnm promotas, adeo se immemorem et loci nu et Teatra CHAF. 
autoritatia dederit.tit debite BtuumonituB ad compareudum et teapon- ^"' 
dendum in causa coram Procancellario obedientiam recusaverit, ' 
Ministnim Universitatls Bummonentem indignis modJB tractavent, 
Procancellarioni et C^ita Colle^onim opprobriis impetiverit, juris- 
dictionem deniqne UniTerBitalis, longo am, Begiia Cbartis, et 
antoritate Farliam^iti BtabDltam pro nihilo habendam eaee decUra* 
verit ; ciunque idem Richaiidus Bbntlbt saper Hib cansie ab omni 
Gradu saspenauH fiierit, et poatea per trea dies juridicos eipectatoB 
comparere tamen neglexerit ; Placeat vobis ut dictus Hichardc^ 
Bentlbt ab omni Gradn, "ntulo et Jure in hac Universitate dqiciatuT 
et excludatur." 

This grace being laid before the Caput, an inge- ebotu of 
niouB attempt was made by the Professor's ever active in hC^fc- 
firiends to arrest its progress. Dr. Otway, one of the '""''■ 
members, was suspected to be a Non-juror : could he ^-O""/- 
have been removed, Dr. James Johnson of Trinity 
Hall, a warm pardzan of Bentley, would have stepped 
in and negatived the grace. Accordingly Ashenhurst 
and Bull went up and required the Vice-chanc«Ilor, 
as a magistrate, to tender the Oaths to Dr. Otway. 
But he, regarding this an impertinent and malicious 
interruption of the business of the University, sent 
them back to their places with anger and menaces. 

The Caput now sanctioned the measure with their 
approval ; though there was one individual of that 
body whom ^e reader will be surprised to find 
engaged in such a business. This was Jeremiah 
Markland, one (rf the most justly celebrated scholars MarkUnd. 
of the eighteenth century, who in the opinion of some 
takes his rank in the class after Bentley; upon 
whose model his critical taste and skill were formed. 
He was at that time a young man, Fellow of Peter- 
house, and happened to represent the Regent Masters 
in the Caput. Many a scholar might have envied 
the opportunity which fortune thus cast in his way, 
of saving by his single voice the great hero oflite- 
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CHAP- rature from the unseemly fate that awaited him. 
i7i8_ But in the heat and clamour of that day, the voice 
'=^=-' of learning had little chance of being heard. 
The seaate At the sccond Congregation, in the afternoon, the 
h*m" f"i« question of Degradation was proposed to the votes of 
Degcua. jjjg ggnate at large. Great efforts were made by 
both parties for this stru^le. It is important to 
record that, whatever might have been his conduct 
in his college, of all the Fellows of Trinity there 
were but four (one of whom was Dr. Colbatch) that 
took part against their Master on this occasion. His 
friend Dr. Laughton had interest enough to bring 
six of hie brother Fellows from Clare Hall to his 
assistance. But from the other colleges there were 
few who voted in his favour : in addition to party 
and personal feelings, the statements just laid before 
them by the Vice-chancellor in6arned their resent- 
ment against Bentley. Several however declined 
taking any part in a question which involved so 
much personal acrimony. Bat on the votes being 
taken, the grace for degrading Dr. Bentley was 
carried in the Non-regents' House by 46 voices 
against 15 ; and in the Regents' by 62 against 35. 

This unexampled measure was thus effected by more 
than a double majority : among the dignitaries of the 
University, a still greater proportion was found on the 
side of severity. An eye-witness records that a 
greater display of scarlet robes appeared in the 
Senate-house on this day, than ever had been seen in 
the memory of man *' : of thirty Doctors present, no 

" Hud's Dion/. Rud, who had become D.D. the preceding year, and 
was liimself one of the GO who voted in favour of Dr. Bentlef, would 
appear from the following remarks not to have been greatly mortified at 
the catastrophe. " So the great Dr. Bentley was reduced to be a bare 
Harry-Soph, bdng not able to gain above 60 votes in the whole Univer* 
sity ; tliough a great many did indeed stay away, that they might not 
offend him by voting agtunst him ; yet 108 a[^)eared agiunst Mm." 
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leas than twenty-three voted for the degradation of chap. 
their brother ; and of ten Heads of colleges, all but j-,g' 
one joined in the same cause**. ="• — ~ 

" The giii^ Head who voted in Bentlej'B favonr, I coadude to liave 
been DaTiea, the Presideiit of Queen's. Bradford and Waterland were 
out of the Univenity during the whole of the proceedmga. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Bentley petiliotu the King against the Unitersily — Goock re-elected Viee- 
chaneeUor — Laj/i an accoun/ of the Umver^ty proceedinge be/ore the 
King in CotmcU — Matter r^errtd to a committee qfihe Privy CotmcU — 
PampUeU by A. A. Sy ket~ Sherlock— Middleton—Bentley't oum 
Tract against Middleton atui Miller — Agitation of the University — 
Preteaded phis against Dr- Gooeh — The Fellows of TVint/y reneta 
their exertions toproatre a hearing for their Petition — Lord Chancellor 
Parker's promises — The Petition again read in Covneit — Bentley corn- 
eludes a treaty aith Serjeant Miller — It is at first r^ected By the 
Seniority — Dr. Baker procures signatures in fatmtr of Bentley's 
scheme — lie bargain is rallied by the Seniors — Arguments fbr aitd 
against the transaction — Sabteguent history of Miller— Bishop Fteet- 
vood again refuses to interfere — Abuses of the Master's authority — 
Appeal to the Visitor by Charles Squire — Middkton writes a pan^hiet 
against Bentley's College government — It is censured by the Seniority — 
Sentley's attempt against Colbidch — Prosecutes the Fublisher — Middle- 
ton confesses the authorship — Is prosecuted — Colbatch claims the nacoat 
rectory of Orvell — 7%e straggle betveen him and the Master — Bentley 
abided to give mty — Humphreys admitted Fellow — Lectures on the 
Ciaechism, SfC—TreaimetU of Mailed and Crmster— Bouquet— Tke 
design of a Soyal Visitation iff the VnicerHty abanAmed — Dr. Oooek 
elected a third time Vice-ehaMctilor — AppHeation la the Court <jf King's 
Bench to deprive Bentley qf his Professorship — Election of M.P.for 
the Vnioersity. 

CHAP. The reader having seen with what alacrity Bentley 
,.,g_ sometimes embarked in disputes where no necessity 
• • urged him, will be prepared to find a still more 
stormy course of events, now that he was compelled 
to maintain a struggle against exasperated enemies, 
who were determined to allow him no quarter. ■ The 
blow already struck was severe, and its effects per- 
manent ; for the infliction of such a ceusure by a 
great majority of his University, as had never before 
been passed on a man of dignified station, was a 
blemish to his reputation which no time or circum- 
1 
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stances could altogether efface. But nature had chap. 
given him strong nerves and an intrepid spirit ; and j^ig' 
though Bometimes carried away by temper, he never ~ 
lost his acuteness in detecting error, or weakness in 
the cause of an adversary. 

When the news reached him of the vote passed for senUey 
his Degradation, he observed, ' I have rubbed through ^« kTk 
many a worse business than this ' ;' and immediately u^"^S['y. 
drew up a petition to the King, as supreme Visitor, 
briefly stating the facts, and complaining that he 
had been suspended from his degrees by the Vice- 
chancellor, without hearing or summons, and in- 
hibited from discharging his duty as Regius Pro- 
fessor ; adding the refusal of the Vice-chancellor to 
administer the oaths to Dr. Otway, as well as the 
grace of the Senate by which he stood degraded and 
excluded from all rank in the University, and pray- 
ing redress for these grievances. His petition met 
with readier attention than that of the Fellows of 
Trinity, being read at the Council-board on the 30th 
of October, and an order being made by the King 
that the Vice-chancellor should attend the board on 
the 6th of November with an accoant of the pro- 
ceeding. 

The office of Vice-chancellor annually terminates Oooch re. 
on the third of November. This summons gave vice-cbaa- 
Bentley's adversaries a good pretext to re-elect Dr. """'■ 
Grooch for a second year. In the earlier times of 
the University it had not been unusual for the same 
person to be chosen Vice-chancellor twice or thrice 
in succession ; but there had been no such instance 
for several years. The turn now came in its rotation 
to Dr. Davies, the devoted friend of Bentley; to 
whiHn his brethren naturally were unwilling at this 

> MideUelon's FtiU and ImpaTtiel AccotatI, &c. 
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CHAP, moment to entrust the office *. They, therefore, no- 
jjj8^ minated Dr. Gooch and Dr. Davies for the votes of 
— ^-^ the Senate ; the partizana of Bentley supported the 
latter, but the Tories returned Giooch with their 
usual majority of two to one '. 
Uyi u> w> The Vice-chancellor immediately on his re-election 
unwe^ty'went up to present his statement to the King ia 
P^^^"8» Council. The account which he gives of the trans- 
King iq actions distinctly attributes Bentley's Suspension to 
his non-appearance in the action for debt ; a ground 
which was the weakest that could have been taken. 
In order to obviate all enquiry into the legality of 
this exercise of power, he takes care to inform his 
Majesty that ' the Suspension was sunk in the De- 
gradation;' and adds, ' The stud Vice-chancellor 
humbly conceives that he is not personally answer- 
able for an act of the body corporate of the University 
of Cambridge, whereof he is but one member:' 
which last sentence unintentionally reveals the real 
motive that su^ested the grace for Degradation. 
The complaint which Bentley had artlully advanced 
against him, of refusing to administer the Oaths to 
Dr. Otway, Gooch answers at some length ; and satis- 
&ctorily shows that this was no ground for chaining 
him with disaffection to the Government. 
M»tiMre- The pressure of political business prevented the 
eooiminee PHvy Couucil entering further into this academical 
Co^i^'l*'' dispute at that moment ; but in the following month 
they referred the consideration of the business to a 
committee of their body, and a general opinion pre- 
vailed that the result would be a Royal commissioa 
to visit the University, and enquire into and redress 

* Dr. Bradford, the Master of Corpiu-ChriBti, being just raised to the 
biahoprick of CarMe, wb«, accordiitg tQ the practice of the University, 
exempt from the Tiee-chsocellorsbip. 

> The numbers were : Dr. Gooch 122, Dr. DaTiea SO. Aitmoot* Diary. 
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all abuses and grievances. The Whigs were much chap. 
elated at the prospect of seeing their opponents hum- ^' 

bled ; while in the other party there was a disposi- — ■•'■ 

tion to question whether such a power could legally be 
exerted by the crown. A certain degree of uneasiness 
exhibited itself likewise at Oxford : an apprehension 
was entertained of the Royal commission being ex- 
tended to that University ; and there were thoughts 
of questioning, if necessary, the validity of that kind 
of jurisdiction*. 

In the meantime this extraordinary feud attracted 
the attention and divided the opinions of the whole 
kingdom. The reputation of the parties concerned, 
the unparalleled character of the transactions, and the 
public questions likely to grow out of the dispute, all 
concurred to make this a topic of extreme interest. 
The subject presently became one of party, and per- 
sons' sentiments upon it were different according to 
their political bias. While the Tories exclaimed 
gainst the arrogance and insolence of Bentley, for 
which they considered him justly punished, the Whigs 
contended that the whole proceeding was the effect of 
disappointed party malice ; that the real offence for 
which he had been deprived, was his being leader of 
the ministerialists in the University ; and that the 
conduct of the Vice-chancellor and his abettors had 
been arbitrary, oppressive, unjust, and such as ought 
not to be tolerated in a free country. Lawyers very 
generally demurred to the legality of the measures 
employed in his overthrow. The prosecutors and 
judges now found that they had to defend themselves 
at the bar of public opinion ; and the war of pamph- 



• Tbece ^pnbenwma are mentiooed in a, letter to Bishop Smaliidge, 
dated Feb. 10, 171B-I9, preBeired in the Bodleian Libnuy; also in a letter 
fromG, Clarice, Dec. 9, 1718, in ihe same collection. 
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CHAP, lets, which we have seen so repeatedly excited in the 
J. ' discussion of Bentley's merits, recommenced with un- 
■II common vigour and asperity. 

Punphieta Thc Bttack was begun by Mr. Arthur Ashley Sykes, 
SfkL.*' whose acquaintance with Bentley we have already 
had occasion to mention. His residence in the vici- 
nity of Cambridge had given him particular and 
accurate information respecting the various transac- 
tions ; and he was induced to come forward in this 
cause from his devotion to the interests of the Low- 
church party, against whom he thought that a blow 
had been struck in the oppressive usE^e experienced 
by the Divinity Professor. This unwearied polemic, 
whose whole life may be termed one long altercation, 
had scarcely ceased from his labours in the Bangorian 
Controversy, when this new dispute invited his co- 
operation. He probably felt that another opportunity 
was here afforded for pointing his weapons at Dean 
Sherlock, who in the late protracted combat, had been 
the especial object of his hostility. Accordingly, after 
the Suspension of the Master of Trinity, Sykes ad- 
dressed a letter to the St. James's Post, giving a 
detailed account of the proceedings of the Vice-chan- 
cellor ; and a second upon the Deg^dation, com- 
plaining in strong language of the injustice and 
tyranny with which the great scholar and professor 
had been treated. With some allowance for the spirit 
of party, his statements and ailments are as fair as 
could be expected firom a professed advocate in the 
heat of the moment. They were generally read, and 
it being found that a reply was indispensable, the 
Sherlock, powerful pen of Sherlock was called forth to defend 
the conduct of the academical aristocracy, of which 
he was himself believed to be the main-spring. He 
immediately gave the world his own narrative and 
view of the affair in a pamphlet, called ' The Pro- 
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ceedings of the Vice-chancellor and UniTcrsity of chap. 
Cambridge against Dr. Bentley, Stated and Vindi- jj,j] 
cated. In a Letter to a Noble Peer.' The Dean here ■ — 
displays all the art of an experienced controversialist 
in making the affair of Bentley 's demand of the fee a 
prominent feature in his statement. That matter had 
in reality nothing to do with the Suspension or Degra- 
dation, nor any hearing upon the merits of either; but 
as it happened to have led to those proceedings, and 
was strongly calculated to prejudice liberal minds 
gainst the Professor, it is made the leading topic of 
the letter and placed in the most invidious light. He 
then makes the most of the inflammatory matter 
in the Beadle's deposition, and prepares the public 
for further measures intended to deprive Bentley of 
his professorship. A continuation was promised of 
the defence of the University proceedings ; bat Sher- 
lock found himself relieved from that task by an able, 
willing, and persevering combatant. 

Conyers Middleton being the original author of the Middieton. 
feud which so greatly agitated the University and 
interested the public, felt himself called upon to vin- 
dicate the conduct of the majority, who had so readily 
embraced his cause. This distinguished writer was 
not one of those who are early familiar with the press ; 
his present pamphlet happens to be the first published 
specimen of a style which for elegance, purity, and 
ease, yields to none in the whole compass of English 
literature. In this first essay he showed himself to 
possess all the talents, and to understand the use of 
all the weapons of a controversialist. The acrimo- 
nious and resentful feeling which prompted every line 
is in some measure disguised by'the pleasing lan- 
guage, the harmony of the periods, and the vein of 
scholarBhip which enlivens the whole tract Middle- 
ton's management of the subject is uncommonly artfiil. 

.,Cj0oglc 
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CHAP. While he pretends to vindicate the proceedings of the 
!_,.' University, he is in fact only endeavouring to hold up 
■ ■■■■ Dr. Bentley in odious and detestable colours. He 

not only dwells lai^ely upon the business of the fee, 
as if that were the real question at issue, but refers to 
all the instances of his College government, and pub- 
lic conduct, which he thinks best calculated to raise a 
prejudice against him. His pamphlet is termed ' A 
Full and Impartial Account of all the late Proceed- 
ings in the University of Cambridge against Dr. 
Bentley :' but to the epithet impartial, its claim goes 
no further than the title ps^e. It breathes the most 
violent personal resentment ; and the manifest object 
of the writer was to ruin the reputation and fortunes of 
his adversary. Its partiality is conspicuous in the 
compliments bestowed on his friend Gooch's dignified, 
equitable, and dispassionate conduct; which com- 
mendations are not borne out even by his own narra- 
tive of the transactions. Having already put the 
reader in possession of all the facts, carefully sifted 
from the opposite statements in this controversy, it 
will be needless for me to cite specimens of Middle- 
ton's account ; but the following sentences will show 
the bitter spirit, as well as the powerful languE^e in 
which this new antagonist assailed the Master of 
Trinity. Speaking of the Divinity professorship, 
he says : 

" For besides, that its forfeiture might be foirly argaed from his 
present want of degrees ; that by its fonndation it is made incon- 
sistent and incompatible with the mastership of TVinity College; 
that he obtMned it hy bullying, and holds it by violence : besides "11 
Hue, I say, as the statute has made it a necessary qualification of a 
Professor, that he have no blemish or infamy upon his character, I 
would desire no other foundation to prove the necessity of his 
being ejected. He has been publicly accused by his Fellows of 
many great crimes, which he never has nor can dear himself of. 
And his trial which never came to a sentence, has left the muks of 
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such an mffuny npon him, aa bj all the notions which the civil or CHAP, 
canon law has of it, would be sufficient not only to incapacitate him ^'"' 
from being chosen ProfesBor, but to depriTe him when in posBession." ' 
— Full and ItnpariialAecinmt, Sic. p. 21. 

" Bat even this will hardly seem Btrange from him, who dares to 
give out, that the King and hia Ministry will interpose to reverse oiir 
statutable proceedings against him ; that for the sake of a single 
p^^on so justly odious, so void of all credit and interest amongst 
us, bis Majesty will set a mark of hia displeasure npon hii famous 
and loyal University, But it is to be hoped that an insolence so 
criminal, so apparently tending to ahenate the affections of his people 
from his Majesty, may meet with the just severity and chastisement 
of the law." — Ibid. p. 34. 

" Thus fell the Great Bentley firom all his degrees amongst as ; a 
sacrifice, as his writer says, to ' tbe madness of the people,' but, as I 
have plainly shewn, to his own ; 

Quos Jvpiter vull perdere demetUat prim. 

His conduct will bear me out in the apphcation, and shews the plain 
marks of a judgment and infatuation upon him. By the restoring 
of fbor guineas, which he had shameCidly extorted, he might have 
saved himself the great trouble and expense which hie obstinacy has 
involved him is. By an easy, and perhaps private submission, he 
might have saved himself the shame of this public disgrace : but for 
the glory of never having been known to submit, he has risked not 
only his credit, but, what is much dearer to him, his preferments, on 
the quarrel. By tins censure, which now lies upon him, he stands 
actually incapacitated both for his mastership and professorship ; by 
his own rashness he has at once brought upon himself, what all the 
petitions and remoastrances of his College could never effect : 

— quod optanti divuta promillere nemo 

Auderet, volvenda dies en allulit ultrb. — Ibid. p. 39. 

" We may strip him of hie tities, but we never can, we eee, of his 
insolence ; he has ceased to be Doctor, and may cease to be Pro- 
fessor, but he can never cease to be Bentley. There he will triumph 
over the University to the last ; all its learning being unable to 
polish, its manners to soften, or its disciphne to tame tke superior 
obstinacy of his genius." — Ibid, p. 43. 

" There is something so singularly rude and barbarous in his way 
of treating all mankind, that whoever has occasion to relate it, will, 
instead of aggnivating, find himself obliged to qualify and soften the 
harshness of his story, lest it should pass for incredible." — Ibid. 
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CHAP. " To obierve a decency and complaisance towards him who haa 

^'^' no notion of it, would be interpreted only as the cowardice or wealc- 

''''^ neas of his adveraary. A controversy with bim must always be a 

fighting without quarter ; for it is but necessary not to give any, 

where yoo are aure of finding none." — Ibid. p. 43. 

Sykea immediately replied to his own opfwnente in 
a third and fourth letter in the St. James's Post. He 
now vindicated Bentley's conduct respecting the fee, 
as far as it was capable of defence, smd by comparing 
the circnmstances of Grigg, of Gooch himself, and of 
other officers receiving similar fees, contended that 
the outcry raised against the Divinity Professor's 
demand was the result of party malice, or personal 
dislike. Aware that the weakness of his adversaries 
lay in the want of distinct authority in law, statute, 
or precedent for their proceedings, he grapples with 
this part of the subject, and shows that on this head 
their vindication was incomplete ; and consequently, 
that his original complaint ag^nat the transactions 
remained unanswered. 

These letters being published, along with their two 
predecessors, in the form of a pamphlet, called ' The 
Case of Dr. Bentley Truly Stated,' were answered 
by Dr. Middleton, in ' A Second Part of the Full 
and Impartial Account of all the late Proceedings ;* 
to which all the remarks made upon the first are 
' applicable ; the tone is indeed even more confident 
and overbearing, from the applause which his former 
publication had met with, and the effect which he 
saw that it was producing. There is shown the 
same talent for saying sarcastic and bitter things in 
polished and even eloquent language ; the tone, 
whether of irony or invective, is perfectly sustained ; 
and there is hardly a sentence which is not calculated 
to inflict a wound upon his adversary's character. 
He again rakes up the most invidious stories with 
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which either memory or hearsay could supply him, chap. 
to blacken his reputation for honour and honesty. ,.jj 
His severity is now not confined to Bentley, but is ""■ 

shared by those friends who ventured to take a pro- 
minent part in his favour, Johnson, Ashenhurst, 
Bull, Lisle, and his literary champion Sykes. Of 
this the two following specimens will suffice : 

" A certain angry Doctor of oure, learned in the law, [JohnBon] 
' had ratlier,' tie says, ' live under the Great l^irk, than under the 
power exercieed by our Vice-chancellors ;' yet he has already spent 
the best part of his life nnder it, and is himself an in&llible proof of 
its mildness and lenity : but let him go whenever he pleases, our 
Chnrch will lose no credit by his turning Mahometan." — Second 
Part of the Fall and Impartial Account, SfC. p. 17. 

" If Mr, Bentley indeed has a mind to be tried upon the foot of a 
Tory, we will readily join issue, and find proof enongh to convict 
him : especially if Dr. Afhenhurst would but torn evidence agunst 
him, aa I am confident he will, when the Court has once dropped 
him : this sole &voiinte of his, though he has taken the Oaths him- 
self, yet for the respect he declares for Nonjurors, has taken withal 
a resolntion never to accept any fees from them, and he hopee, as he 
Bays, that the one will atone for the other ; but I know how he will 
come off A-om this, by telling ns that it was in pure zeal to King 
George that he insinuated himself into their favour; it being the 
surest way of destroying his en^njea by making himfielf their phy- 
sician."— /Jid. p. 26. 

Sykes rejoined in another pamphlet, termed ' The 
Case of Dr. Bentley Further Stated ;' in which he 
resolved to repel the personalities of his antagonist 
by a similar species of warfare ; and accordingly 
brought up the ridiculous story of Dr. Laughton 
having, when Proctor, invaded the political party 
assembled at the Rose tavern, eight or nine years 
before. It may be recollected that among the 
persons whom that over-zealous officer accused of 
breaking the discipline of the University, were Mr. 
Middleton and Mr. Gooch ; which individuals were 
MO other than the present prosecutor and present 
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<^AP- judge of Dr. Bentley. Sykes judged it fair to 
1,1^ remind those who now pretended such a regard for 

" ' discipline, and urged the necessity of upholding it by 

the severest penalties, bow differently they had them- 
selves been treated when guilty of a real violation of 
the laws of the University. But it appears amazing 
that an experienced controversialist could commit so 
palpable an error. Laughton's complaint was so 
frivolous, and his conduct on that occasion so extra- 
vagant, that it was scarcely possible to speak of it 
with gravity ; and to revive the memory of such an 
afiair was not the act of a judicious friend. This 
provoked a third pamphlet from Middleton, wherein 
his tremendous powers of invective are exerted to 
their full extent upon his adversary Sykes ; at the 
same time he exposes with much dignity the weak- 
ness and folly of those who would attack the cha- 
racters of Gooch and himself on such paltry grounds. 

" It was to little pnrpoae for the author to conceal hia name, for 
every bodI who could get through a page or two, cried out presently, 
it must be Sykes ; 

Ubi tibi est, tHu eelari son potest. 

Nature, which in kindnees to the world has set k mark upon hia 
countenance, has given ub in&llible ones of his productious. Wher- 
ever you find a writer Burpriaingty trifling and doU, glorying in 
never being in the right, discovering an antipathy to Church and 
Univermty, with a special malice to Dr. Sherlock, the principal 
champion and ornament of both, there's your man ; pronounce it to 
be Sykes ; you need not be afraid of counterfeits. When the work 
IB too foul and scandalous for any other man to engage in, Sykea is 
a sure card, that never foils his friend in distress. 

Cmtt nemim obtrudi potest, ttur ad me. 

He always keeps himself in readiness for service ; and like a famous 
lawyer 1 have heard of, can be advocate or evidence, aa occasion 
requires ; and as a true dragoon, fights either a-fbot or on horse- 
back. It has been wondered at by some, how a man, who had no 
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relatioii to or bnsineBB in the UniTersity, no particnlBr acqauntance 
or friendship with the Profeeeor, could, out of pure love to wrangling, 
thrust himself into a controversy, which he bad not the least concern 
in. Bat there is, it muet be owned, another good reason veiy 
ohviouB ; his friend Ashenhurst hod been roughly handled by me ; 
and that was touching him in a tender part ; there hie own character 
was nearly concerned ; for if tale-bearing and informing conld once 
be brought into discredit and contempt, his business was done at 
once, and alt his parts and talents made nselesa and uaBerriceable. 
Ashenhurst and Sykes are terms convertible, tiiat have always 
signified the same thing in the University ; 
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Neqmtia et nugts, pravontnt et tanore gemellum. 

Their names are proverbs in every College, to give at once a fnll 
and adequate idea of a disturber of the peace of the Sodety, and an 
accuser of his brethren."— Soms Remarks tgion a Pamphlet, SfC. p. 6. 

Of the invective just quoted, the part intended to 
be most cutting was the identification of Sykes with 
Ashenhurst, whose acquaintance he could not be 
proud of acknowledging. 

A strong expectation prevailed at that moment 
that a Royal mandate for the restoration of Bentley's 
degrees would be forthwith sent to the University ; 
and we find from this tract that the party of ih% 
Heads talked loudly of their determination to refuse 
compliance. 

" To tell us of his being redressed, without making a satisfaction 
suitable to his ofience, is to talk to ua like children : we know our- 
selves and constitation too well to believe that we can ever be 
obliged to it. We are threatened indeed every day with the ex- 
pectation of a Royal mandate to re-establish him ; and he himself, I 
hear, gives aBsurances of it to his friends ; if ever we should receive 
such an one, we eh&U hardly be at a loss how to behave ourselves 
with a becoming duty and regard to it ; we should use it, without 
doubt, with the utmost reverence and respect. But should we obey 
it without reserve or hesitation, before the law has convinced us 
that we are in duty bound to do it, hia Majesty himself would, I 
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CHAP, due say, have the worse opinton of us ; Hie vorld, I am sure, would 
'f'V. deBpiee ua for it." — Some Rtitutrka i^mh a Pamphlet, Sre. p. 24. 
1710. 

All the publications in this controversy were 
anonymous. But people being just then familiar 
with the writings of Sherlock and Sykes, their hands 
were at once detected. Middleton, being a new 
writer, was not known till he himself acknowledged 
his first tract, when he found how well it was re- 
ceived by the public". In point of literary merit in 
this contest, the palm is unquestionably due to 
Middleton ; but it is equally certain that in Sykes's 
pamphlets the ai^uments are sounder, and the re- 
presentation of facts more just and candid. The 
reason is, that the latter embarked in the question 
merely as the advocate of a party ; his design was to 
represent Bentley's case in the fairest light, and say 
all that be thought could justly be ur^ed in his 
favour; and at the same time to oppose on public 
grounds the arbitrary and oppressive proceedings of 
his adversaries. Middleton's views, on the contrary, 
were directed against Bentley as a man whom he 
personally hated, and for whose destruction the pre- 
sent crisis seemed to afford an opportunity. It was 
accident alone that united him with the High-church 
party, for whose principles he cared nothing, and re- 
garded them only as far as they were auxiliaries in his 
cause. The consequence is, that his writings will 



' Mr. Zachary Pearce, on the perugal of that paraphlet, was convinced 
that the author was Dr. Colbatch, to whom he wrote a letter of compli- 
ments on the occanon. He had himself communicated to the Doctor the 
anecdote of Bentley having s^d to Dr. Hare, the Dean of Worcester, 
" I am your Pope, gour oni^Neni Teatarnent ieittmy handt," which he fonnd 
repeated in the same words in this publication. It had pa^ed from Col- 
batch to Middleton. The three pamphlets are reprinted in the third 
edition of Middleton's MisceBaneoiu Worh, in 4to. in 1752 ; but in the 
8vo. edition they are (miitted. 
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be found, on a dispassionate examination, not only chap. 
deficient in fairness and candour, but replete with ^„g 
malignity and rancour. — = 

There still remains to be noticed one piece in this Bcniiey'i 
controversy; which, though anonymous, I have no ^"^Mid- 
hesitation in attributing to the aggrieved Professor ^^ '"^ 
himself. It had been expected that he would im- 
mediately on the Degradation have made his appeal 
to the public ; but Bentley seeing his cause taken up 
by other hands, preferred in the first instance em- 
ploying all his efforts to procure redress from the 
Crown, and accordingly went to London, where he 
was indefatigable in soliciting the influential persons 
in Government. When however he supposed the 
controversy between Sykes and Middleton had reached ■ 
its limit, he thought fit to make his enemies feel the 
severity of his pen. Of this Remeiv of the Proceedings 
against Dr. Bentley^ one half is dedicated to repel 
the attacks of Dr. Middleton, and the other to ex- 
pose the unfair reasoning and bad principles of his old 
enemy Seijeant Miller ; whose book, after two years' 
silence, he now determined to censure. 

As the pamphlet evidently originated in some 
degree with Bentley himself, and bore marks of his 
style, at the same time that it was greatly unworthy 
of him, it was conjectared that it might have been 
drawn up by one of his intimates, and under his own 
inspection. That it was written by another hand 
from his dictation, seems highly probable ; but the 
style, the contemptuous tone of criticism, and the 
peculiar turn of wit, oblige me to believe the whole 
of this piece to have proceeded from Bentley. That 
its publication however was not superintended by 
him, is proved by the extreme carelessness with 
which it is printed. All his works show him to have 
been an accurate corrector of the press. In this. 
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CHAP, pamphlet the negligence of the printer seems to 
ijift respond to the haste and slovenliness with which it 
^ — "= was composed*. The object was to throw contempt 
upon the books of Middleton and of Miller, and to 
turn the authors into ridicule. In the case of the 
Seijeant, who was an awkward and embarrassed 
writer, the * Review' frequently succeeds, and ex- 
hibits his strictures in a ludicrous light. Many of 
the censures are ingenious and humorous, but fall 
infinitely below what the author of the Remarks on 
Free-thinking was capable of producing; and the 
whole tone of the book is unfitting a learned, dig- 
nified, and ill-used divioe. It must be allowed, 
however, that the treatment of Middleton and Miller, 
contemptuous and insulting as it is, exhibits a less 
rancorous spirit than may be found in their respective 
publications against Bentley. 
Agitation of The whole of this literary conflict was fought at 
theuni^r-jjjg ^^j ^f jyjg g^j beginning of 1719. In the 
meantime the feud among the Heads, with its various 
ramifications, kept the University in a state of un- 
ceasing agitation. The disputes of their superiors, 
as is generally the case, descended to the young 
men. Mr. Towers, of Christ College, the Senior 

* It is a remarkable inBlance of the inattentive manner is wlucli this 
pamphlet was put forth, that it bears two distinct titles ; that prefixed to 
the first page is. An Aceomtt of Dr. Bentleg'w Cate, in Antaer to a pre- 
tended fbU and Impartial Aecouat, <^c. But before it was publish^, a 
different title-page was hit upon : A Reviea of Ike Prvceedmgs againtt Dr. 
Bentky tn the University of Camiridge ; in answer to a late pretended fUf 
a»d Impartial Account, ^c. With some Retitarkt (ywn Setjeent Miiltr's 
Account of that University ; wherein the egregious Blunders of that Gentle., 
man are brieHg set forth. 1719- The two mottoes, and the description of 
the author, hear marks of Bentley'e humour : 

" Sohentwr risa tabula; tu missus t^iibis. — Hot. 
'Avtpi ATABTHPl Smi! v6ov ilaivk^aav, 

'AXX' S/ia rf f uff^v ^6 »^c ie»iraro.— Anthol. Epig. 
" By N. 0. M.A. of the same Univerwty." 
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Proctor, choae as the subject of his speech, addressed chap. 
to the students in the Philosophical Schools, the ,j,g| 
proceedings of the Heads in the disgrace of their 
illustrious brother. This gentleman, who afterwards 
became Master of his College, was a zealous Whig, 
and had incurred some censure from the Vice-chan- 
cellor, for his behaviour on the occasion of the 
Degradation, when he demanded of him publicly 
upon what law or statute such a grace was founded. 
To bring a topic of this nature before young men 
was, to say the least, a blameable act of indiscretion. 
On the two tripos days, when the academical ho- 
nours of the year are announced, in compliance with 
ancient custom some degree of licence among the 
youth was always tolerated, though frequent en- 
deavours were made to contract its limits. At this 
time disturbances being apprehended, the Senate 
took the precaution of appointing eight special Pro- 
proctors to preserve order on those days. This 
measure, perhaps designed only as a reflection on 
the Proctor, the regular functionary, whose conduct 
had given great offence, was a step of very question- 
able policy ; being calculated to excite the evil which 
it was designed to repress. A habit of insubordina- 
tion, when once begun, is not quickly subdued : I 
observe that it was deemed necessary to have re- 
course to the same precaution previous to the tripos 
days, in each of the ten succeeding years ^. 

The exasperation of parties in the preceding age Pretended 
had generally produced some real or imaginary plot, ^n,t dt. 
the belief or disbelief of which became a kind of *^''°*'^ 
political test. It would appear that at this period 
the taste for sham plots was not quite extinct, and 
that the conflict of party feeling in the academical 

' Univeraity Register. 
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CHAP, world would not be satisfied ■without some admixture 
1719 ^^ '-^^^ ^^^- '^^^ ^^^ symptom I shall give in the 
"■^ words of Conyere Middleton : 

" AshenlinrBt, wlien he was caught &e other day alone and 
without leave in the Vice-chancellor'a house, and in the aheence of 
the femjly, set the whole University a thinliing and talking of 
Young's plot upon the late Bishop of Rochester." — Some Remarks 
on a Pamphlet, SfC. p. 7. 

The Other anecdote of a reputed plot has been pre- 
served by tradition. It was reported about this time, 
that Dr. Gooch had been shot at through a window 
of his lodge, and the shot was surmised to have been 
fired from part of the premises of Trinity College : 
moreover it was asserted that the bullet had pene- 
trated the wainscot. This story was probably not 
much believed even by those who reported it : but it 
continued to be preserved as a sort of legendary tale 
in Caius College ; the hole in the wainscot was still 
pointed out, although people were incredulous about 
the cause. However, a few years ago, some repairs 
being necessary, the wainscot was removed, and in 
the recorded spot, the bullet was actually found in 
the wall. Had this examination taken place at the 
moment, it would have been held to confirm the 
report, that some emissary of Bentley had attempted 
to assassinate the judge of whom he complained. 
TheFeiiows Meanwhile the Fellows of Trinity College, who 
ren™"their had SO loug hecu labouFing to procure the interpo- 
P^'^r**" sition of a Visitor, thought that now their Master 
hearing for jj^j himself brought matters to the desired crisis ; 
tioo. and trusted that in the expected visitation of the 

University, the afiFairs of their Royal College could 
not fail to come under review. It will be recollected 
that their petition to the King, owing to Sir Edward 
Northey's neglect of his commission, remained still 
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without effect. At this juncture Dr. Colbatch ex- chap. 
erted himself afresh to procure attention to the jj|g] 
grievances of the College : he renewed his solicita- =^^^ 
tions to Archbishop Wake, Lord Sunderland the 
Premier, and Lord Parker, who was now made Lord 
Chancellor, and shortly afterwards became Earl of 
Macclesfield. From the Archbishop he received the 
fullest assurances of support whenever the petition 
should be brought before the Council, along with 
private advice for his proceedings. But his Grace 
bad not much interest with the Cabinet Ministers, 
who were engaged in designs of no very friendly 
nature to the Establishment, and were resolved by 
every means in their power to discourage and bre^ 
the High-church party. By his advice, however, a 
memorial was presented to Lord Sunderland, praying 
that the petition might be considered. With the 
Lord Chancellor Colbatch had several personal inter- Lordchsn- 
views, and at his desire laid before him a detailed kei'i pro- 
statement of the College grievances, and heard from"'™" 
him with great delight that it was intended to advise 
the King to grant the full visitatorial power to the 
Bishop of Ely, and that a patent for this -purpose 
would pass the Great Seal : at other times his 
Lordship intimated his opinion, that the Bishop was 
already authorized to execute those functions. His 
chaplain, Zachary Pearce, who had daily opportu- 
nities of conversing with the Chancellor, encouraged 
Dr. Colbatch with the same constantly repeated 
hopes of his taking some decisive step in this business. 
But Lord Parker was a politician, and an adept in 
the subtlest arts of political management. It appears 
to have been the feeling of the Ministry, that Bentley, 
being a professed and active partizan of the Whigs, 
must not be abandoned in the hour of his necessity : 
at the same time it was seen that if an absolute reftisal 
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CHAP, were given to those who only* prayed for common 

1719 justice, the odium of the Master's proceedings would 

■■ be transferred firom himself to the Government. The 

Lord Chancellor' continued for at least three years to 

amuse Dr. Colbatch with expectations that the prayer 

of the petitioners was immediately to be complied with. 

It may appear surprising that a man of sense, who 

knew the world, should have suffered himself to be so 

long deceived ; but the candour and frankness of the 

language held by the great man, and the confidence 

reposed in his designs by Pearce, his chaplain, will 

account for the credulity of the Doctor and his 

confederates. 

M»y 26. The effect however of Colbatch 's perseverance was, 

^n*^ that the petition of the Fellows of Trinity College, 

iaCoandL after having remained three years in the hands of Sir 

E. Northey, was called for and again read at the 

Council-board, where the Lords Justices, one of 

whom was the Archbishop of Canterbury, presided 

in the absence of the King ; and by them it was 

referred to the committee of the Privy Council, who 

had been directed to prepare a Royal Commission 

for visiting the University. 

This was felt by Bentley as a serious blow : he 
had not expected the old petition to come again to 
light, and he well knew that it would not be possible 
to obtain any considerable number of signatures to a 
similar one '. To get this document withdrawn from 
the Privy Council, was now an object which called 
for all his ingenuity and boldness. It will be re- 
collected that when it was first presented and read in 

' The Archbishop had in fact recommended to Colbatch the presenta- 
tion of a new petition : bat the inelHcax^ of the former, ^ded to the 
resentment shown hj the Master against all the subscribera, to one of 
whom he had refused teBtimoniak for Orders, made the Fellows miwilliiig , 
to put their names to another. 
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Council, in 1716, the Master had attempted to effect chap- 
a compromise with Miller ; but the serjeant at that ]jjg_ 
time breathed nothing but war and vengeance, and ==■ 



refused to listen to any overtures, pe did not, how- 
ever, take a sure method of gratifying revenge. His 
book about the University had only brought upon 
himself the resentment of all parties, without doing 
the least harm to his adversary. The intervening 
time had been full of angry and hostile measures. . 
The condemnation of his treatise by the academical 
authorities, and his dismissal from the Deputy High- 
stewardship, in which measure Bentley and his 
friends concurred with the Tories, have been already 
noticed. He was also summoned before the Vice- 
chancellor's court on account of the .same publication, 
through the agency of Bentley, who continued to 
press Dr. Gooch to exert the powers of a judge for 
his expulsion, until MiddtetAt's suit against himself 
absorbed his attention. In retaliation, the Serjeant 
procured an information by the Attorney General 
against the University of Cambridge, upon some 
point relating to Mr. "Wort's will, an affair in which 
he had himself been employed as counsel for the 
University'. 

In Trinity College the usage experienced by Miller 
was not more agreeable. Some arrears to the amount 
of 30/. or 40/. were demanded, which he, considering 
that the college owed him the whole proceeds of his 
fellowship for some years, refused to pay ; whereupon 
Richard Walker, the officer, by the Master's direction, 
put him out of commons. The serjeant, who was a 
vindictive man, had recourse, as usual, to an action 
at law : 

Serviiu iratus leges nmttatur et umam. 

' This fiict 1 letu-Q from the Univemty Register. 
VOL. TI. G 
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CHAP. He prosecuted Walker for taking a pupil without hav- 
]j,g[ ing qualified according to an Act of Parliament. On 
=^^— this occasion, however, hi8 temper blinded his legal 
judgment : Walker was acquitted, and his expenses 
to the amount of 501. were paid out of the college 
stock '". In addition to this ground of vexation, 
Bentlej had in his recent ' Review of the Frothed- 
ings,' treated Miller with unsparing severity, and 
made it his principal object to prove him the ' com- 
pleteet blockhead he ever met with ".' 

All these circumstances were discounting to any 
Beniiey hopcs of accommodation. But Bentley, who knew 
tt^V'ytrith *^^' ^® Serjeant was not indifferent to the pecuniary 
Serjeant y|g^ gf {{jg qoestion, and that he had small chance 

Miller. . ^ ■ n , • 

of recovering any part of his expenses except through 
an f^eement with himself, made the attempt without 
delay, and found him willing enough to enter into a 
treaty. Through the intervention of one Edwards, 
an attorney in town, the terms of pacification were 
speedily arranged. Miller had received 105/., voted 
by the Seniors, towards carrying on the prosecution 
before Bishop Moore ; and had been for some time 
urging his fellow-prosecutors to defray the remainder 
of his chains. He now engaged, upon condition of 
receiving 4002. as cmta in that cause, and half the 
dues of a Fellow since 1716, with the whole of his 
room-tent, that he would resign his fellowship, and 
moreover withdraw both his own petition and that 
presented by him, in 1716, on behalf of Colbatch and 
eighteen other Fellows, to the King in Council. 
itiJitfiM The Master had a two-fold object; to remove the 
tSl's^-^ probability of a visitation, by getting the petition 
""'y- withdrawn, and to obtain the payment of his own 



■ RmeiD of the Froee»di*gt, ^e. p. 39. 
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expenses incurred in the late prosecution ; which he *'"*p- 
considered a necessary corollary to the proposition for j^i^ 
defraying those of Seijeant Miller. Losing no time ' 

in the execution of his project, he propounded the 
business to his Seniority, read to them the letters of 
Edwards, containing assurances of Miller's assent to 
the bargain ; and then proposed that he should have 
400Z. besides the consideration for his fellowship, paid 
from the College money ; and that he should himself 
be reimbursed his own expenses, which he estimated 
at the same sum as Miller's. The opposition to his 
measures in this body was generally such as he was 
able to overpower either by a majority of votes, or 
the force of his prerogative ; Ayloffe the Orator, and 
Bouquet the Hebrew Professor, both men of honour 
and integrity, were disposed to resist the abuse of 
power, which was now become unhappily frequent ; 
but they had not the firmness or resolution of Col- 
batch, and were generally overborne and broW'beaten. 
On this occasion however the result was different. 
Dr. Colbatch firmly protested against such an extra- 
vagant and unreasonable appropriation of College 
money : with respect to the claims of Serjeant Miller, 
he urged, that if he produced the account of his 
expenses, they ought to be defrayed by those who 
had employed him to conduct the prosecution; and 
declared himself ready to pay his own quota : to 
which the Master replied, "You call yourselves the 
College; the College, therefore, is bound to pay;" 
adding, upon the authority of Edwards, that the 
Lord Chancellor had been heard to express his ap- 
probation of such a mode of settling the business. 
Colbatch then proposed that the question of expend- 
ing so large a sum of money for such purposes should 
be submitted to the Visitor. This suggestion touched 
the very string which was most displeasing to the 
g2 
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CBAP. Master; to remove all chance of an appeal to a 
1719! Visitor being the principal object of the whole device. 
. I-.LJ. — He immediately mailed Colbatch with invective, as 
a disturber of the peace of the socifety ; and after one 
of those indecorons altercations which were now 
become frequent in their debates, he put to the vote 
his proposal for paying both the Serjeant's expenses 
and his own : when, to his surprise and mortiScation, 
five of the eight Seniors answered in the negative. 
Bentley, though chagrined by this unexpected rebuff, 
was not accustomed to acquiesce in a defeat : he 
soon afterwards told Colbatch, that ' the money was 
none of his, and that he was resolved to have it, 
though by another way.' 
Dr.Bakn The instrument employed for his new measures 
d^Mi^ was Dr. John Baker, whom we have already had 
gg^J^^,'/*" occasion to mention as his obsequious agent. This 
Kheme. gentleman, having been College tutor of the West- 
minster scholars, may be presumed to have possessed 
learning and ability ; but I can meet with him in no 
character, except that of an active, devoted, and 
unscrupulous minister to all the Master's views and 
projects. In order to give a colour to the intended 
bargain, Baker solicited most of the Fellows for their 
approbation of a measure, which he represented 
would at once restore harmony to the distracted col- 
lege, and confer a great obligation on the Master: 
they were to sign a paper to this effect : " I hereby 
declare that I sincerely wish that an end may be put 
to the contests which have so long disturbed the 
college; and in order thereto, I desire that the 
charges of each side may be defrayed out of the 
common stock of the college." The society had for 
some time felt severely the effects of these protracted 
feuds, not only in the destruction of domestic tran- 
quillity, but in the diminution of its numbers, and 
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the general odium under which it lay. Baker there- chap. 
fore, beginning with the newly-elected Fellows im- ,,j^ 
mediately on their admission, and canvassing all the ' 
juniors, many of whom had been his pupils, was 
successful in persuading them to adopt a measure 
from which he promised such great results; and 
they listened to his assurances that no future conduct 
of ihe Master would break the intended pacification. 
Their names, with the addition of all who could be 
influenced by Dr. Bentley, amounted to thirty-three. 
Baker declared that his agency in this businesB was 
at his own motion, and took credit to himself as 
being totius rei mceptor et perfector : but it was only 
calculated to give a colour and pretext for the mea- 
sure, upon which it could have no real influence. 
A more efiectual step was the intimation that, unless 
this order were passed, the Master would not consent 
to sealing any leases ; while Modd, Barwell, and 
Braboum were alarmed with the idea of being obliged 
to pay their share of Miller's expenses, unless the 
whole were defrayed from the college funds. But ■ 
it was found necessary to wait for Colbatch's absence. 
He being called by business to London at the latter 
end of November, Baker became his substitute in the 
Seniority ; whereupon a meeting was called, and the 
measure of composition again proposed by the Master. 
BarwelL who had formerly opposed it, was now ThebMguD 

, ., ,1 ■ 1 " ratified 

gained over either by threats or persuasion ; and on by iiw s«- 
. the votes being taken, the bargain was ratified by the " ""■ 
voices of the Master and five Fellows. By this 
decree Miller almost immediately received 528/. of 
the college money, for prosecutors' costs, his share of 
arrears, and, as I apprehend, of interest ; Hum- 
phreys, who had been elected conditionally into the 
fellowship, had 58/. for his share of arrears ; and the 
Master received 500/. for his own expenses on the 
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*'"*'■ trial. Availing himself of the granting propensity of 
i;]g. his majority, he obtained 284/. more for certain ele- 
==-= gant furniture which he had purchased for his house. 
In compliance with the stipulations, the seijeant 
withdrew both his own petition against Dr. Bentley, 
and that of the nineteen Fellows, which he had in 
1716 presented on their behalf to the King in Coun- 
cil ; giving at the same time a full diacha^ to the 
college and all its members for any further claims 
upon his fellowship. 
Arguments As this IB by far the greatest malversation ever 
agoingtihe charged ag^ainst Bentley in his disposal of the col- 
"''' lege funds, I have been careful to examine and com- 
pare the evidence deposed by each party, when it 
became a subject of judicial inquiry; and I am 
compelled to state that the pretences by which this 
misappropriation of public money was justified, are 
totally futile. He Sieged that it was done at the 
request of the Fellows, for the purpose of restoring 
harmony to the society : he had taken the opinions 
of two eminent barristers, Reeve and Lutwyche, upon 
the equity of defraying from the public stock the 
expenses of a cause, in which the society had been 
almost equally divided, and their answer was favour- 
able : Dr. Baker avowed himself the originator of 
the scheme, and assumed the whole merit or demerit 
of the management ; uiging besides, that the with- 
drawing the Petition was not the object, but only a 
consequence of the ^reement. Not one of these 
allegations will bear examination. The agency of 
Baker in procuring the Fellows' signatures was not 
thought of, till after the whole bai^ain had been 
negotiated between the attorney and Miller; nor 
before the Master had himself earnestly but unsuc- 
cessfully endeavoured to obtain the consent of the 
Seniors : the reference to lawyers was designed only 
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as a blind ; since this was a question of which pro- chap. 
fessional men were no better judges than any other j,,^ 
persons of sense and probity ; Euid the case submitted ' - 

to them, presumed that the contending parties in 
College at this time joined in the desire to settle 
their dispute by such an expedient : a supposition 
which was the reverse of the fact. The only ground 
upon which the measure could be justiSed, was, the 
restoring peace to the distracted college, and termi- 
nating those feuds which destroyed every object of 
its foundation ; such a purpose would have been 
cheaply purchased by this or even a larger pecuniary 
sacrifice. But tiie bargain now ratified with Miller 
had not a tendency to produce that effect : it was 
rather calculated to exa^erate the party who were 
aggrieved by their petition being withdrawn, and 
saw so large a portion of their common property 
employed in procuring the triumph of their adver- 
sary. The grant to Miller can only be regarded as 
pay for that which he alone could accomplish, taking 
away from the Council the consideration of giving a 
Visitor to the College. But for this object, Bentley 
would never have agreed to grant money to a hated 
adversjtry, from whose hostility he had nothing further 
to dread; he would have taken some other method 
to obtain the 500/. for himself; or would have aban- 
doned all thoughts of it, rather than set an example 
of paying from the college funds the expenses of 
prosecuting the Master. 

Serjeant Miller experienced the justlot of treachery; subaequent 
he was despised by the party whom he served, and ^^l " 
execrated by those whom he betrayed; no tongue 
and no pen ever attempted to urge the least apology 
for him. As he considered himself ill used by the 
desertion of his former confederates, he would not 
have been censured for making an agreement wi^ 
1 
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Bentley, as far as he was himself concerned. But 
the essence of his present bai^in was, that he should 

■ sell the interests of a third party, the petitioners of 
1716, against whom he had no complaint, and who 
had confided themselves to his honour. Of the suh- 
sequent history of this personage, I know little : he 
lived about twelve years after this time ; but he left 
the Cambridge circuit, and never, that we hear, 
showed himself again in the University. He so lar 
continued his adherence to Bentley's interests, that 
he refused all applications to give up the original 
affidavits sworn against him at his trial. Miller was 
afterwards a member of the House of Commons, 
where we find him maintaining the extreme opi- 
nions of the Whig party: in 1725 he spoke against 
the bill for enabling Lord Bolingbroke to succeed to 
his family inheritance, after he had received the 
King's pardon, although this partial reversal of the 
attainder was recommended and supported by Wal- 
pole himself* ; and not long afterwards he was made 
one of the Barons of the Exchequer for Scotland. 

While this bargain was pending, Ayloffe and 
Colbatch laid a full statement of the case before the 

' Bishop of Ely, and once more conjured him to in- 
terpose and prevent such an injury to the society. 
But the reply of that prelate was a repetition of his 
former resolution, not to act as Visitor while the 
petition to the King in Council lay still unanswered. 
When the compact was completed, and the petition 
withdrawn, the only ground of the Fellows was cut 
from under them, and they were left in absolute 
despair of ever having a Visitor. Archbishop Wake, 
their only ftiend among the great, was hereby ren- 



" Chandler's Parliamentary Debates. Seijeant Miller was member t<x 
Petersbam at the general elections of 1723 and 172?, 
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dered unable to assist them, and it was understood chap. 
that their Master was countenanced and screened by „,^ 
Earl Stanhope, who had succeeded to the seals of ' ' 
Secretary of State for the Home Department '*. 

Previous to this consummation, several exertions, AboMi of 
or rather abuses, of the Master's power had taken .uUwritl^* 
place, with the intent of strengthening his influence 
over the Seniority. At the re-election of Mr. Modd 
to the Vice-mastership, when Dr. Colbatch objected 
that he had not put auy oue statute in execution, 
that he had not kept the other officers to their duties, 
and specified that Dr. Ashenhurst had been suffered 
totally to neglect the lectureships which he held the 
last two years, the Master replied ' that objection 
concerned only the time past; what had he to object 
for the time to cornel' a repartee uttered in the very 
wantonness of power ; while at the same time he 
wrote down Ashenhurst for a third lecture for the 
ensuing year. He nominated Mr. Braboum, a per- 
son nearly insane, to the Perpetual Curacy of St. 
Michael's, in Cambridge, though not one of the 
Seniors, except Braboum himself, would vote for 
committing the care of a pariah to hands so obviously 
unfit and incapable. Shortly after, he chose the 
same person pandoxator, a College officer through 
whose hands considerable sums of money annually 
pass. Racket was made Vicar of Trumpington ; 
which preferment had been augmented by a bequest 
of the celebrated Herbert Thomdike, who had an- 
nexed to the enjoyment of this augmentation the 
condition of residence : he was accordingly boimd to 
reside in his vicarage by a bond of 1000/. given to 
Thomdike's trustees : one of these trustees wm the 

" This fact was poutivelj asserted hj Mr. Justice Page, during his stay 
in IVinity College, at the Lent Assizes in 1720. He was a friend of Miller, 
and had other oppOTtunitieB of learning the fact, — Colbatch's Jcmtiud. 
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CHAP. Master; who soon made the performaDce of the 
,,ig] condition impossible, by choosing Hacket senior-dean 
— — = of the College. The statutes enjoin that the Fellows 
shall perform theological disputations in the chapel 
on Fridays ; at which exercises the dean presides as 
moderator : Hacket being destitute of that as well as 
every other description of learning, the exercises &om 
his time fell into disuse. He seems to have been 
originally chosen Fellow upon no ground whatever 
except his relationship to Bishop Hacket, the great 
benefactor of the College. This act, which took 
place before Bentley's time, though dictated by 
gratitude, is an instance of the lasting mischief which 
results from suffering any consideration, except that 
of merit, to operate in admitting members into a 
society. 
Oct 1. At the election of Fellows in 1719, Charles Squire, 

th^'viliMr whom some of the examiners considered the best 
bjcbariei qualified of the candidates, was rejected by the 
Master, though five of the Seniors voted for him. 
As this young man, besides his literary claims, had 
a blameless and exemplary character, his rejection 
was attributed to his being a pupil of Professor Pil- 
grim, whose attachment to Colbatch's party had 
brought upon him the resentment of the Master. He 
was advised, therefore, to appeal against the election 
to the Bishop of Ely as Visitor : this design was en- 
couraged by Dr. Colbatch ; who well knew that the 
Bishop would decline acting as Visitor; but his 
object was to solicit attention by every means to the 
proceedings of the Master; thinking that publicity 
was now the only check upon his arbitrary conduct. 
We have already mentioned the statute by which 
Bentley justified his electing by his sole voice, unless 
the eight Seniors were unanimous against him : but 
it is to be observed that Colbatch always disputed his 
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interpretation, and contended that the words inplures chap. 
partes divisi, implied a division of the Seniors into )^,j^ 
more than two parts. This ground does not seem - 
very tenable : but the Master was certainly in the 
habit of breaking the provisions of the statute, which 
require that, before his single nomination can take 
effect, the question must be three times put to the 
vote : a ceremony which he chose to omit as un- 
necessary. 

The war excited in these once peaceful seats of 
learning continued to rage with unabated fiiry in 
several quarters at once : the reader, in perusing the 
proceedings which follow, will observe that they took 
place at nearly the same period, and that the feelings 
produced by each had great influence in blowing the 
flames of discord to a still greater height. 

Middleton having successfully fleshed his maiden 
sword in the contest, and having by his three pamph- 
lets raised much odium against his enemy, resolved 
to pursue the war, which he considered must be one 
of extermination. It was thought that a public expo- Middieion 
sure of Bentley's conduct in governing his college was p&nipiuet 
now the hest, or rather the only expedient for obtain- ^,"fl"., 
ing the interference of some superior authority. Col- ^°'^'^ 8°- 
batch, who was both able and willing to effect this, 
knew that whatever he might publish against the 
Master would be interpreted as a statutable crime, 
calling for expulsion. Middleton therefore, who owed 
Bentley no allegiance, and was disposed to give him 
no more quarter than he would have vouchsafed to a 
wolf or a tiger, undertook the task. He first borrowed 
some papers of Colbatch, who was in the habit of 
recording all events as they occurred, and afterwards 
detailing them in the shape of memorials to the Bishop 
of Ely, the Lord Chancellor, and other great men ; 
and with this assistance he executed as keen a piece 



CHAP, of invective as that period, however fruitful in such 
1718 pToductions, can show. He termed it, * A True 
= — --^-^ Account of the Present State of Trinity College in 
Cambridge, under the oppressive Government of their 
Master, Richard Bentley, late D.D. :' and gave as 
bis motto a aentence from one of Cicero's speeches 
against Verres ; pieces which he seems to have taken 
as the model for his invective against BenUey : Prtster- 
mittam minora omnia, quorum simile forsitan alius 
guogue aliquid aliguando fecerit : nihil dicam nisi siTigu- 
lare ; nisi quod, si in alium reum dicerelur, incredibile 
tnderetur. Middleton first states that since the Court 
had apparently left Bentley to his fate, and given 
up the intended Royal Visitation, the members of 
Trinity, who had relied on that event for some re- 
dr^s, were left abandoned and hopeless to his tyranay 
and oppression, and were unable to obtain justice, or 
even a hearing of their grievances : he then enters 
into a detail of his different abuses of power, laying 
principal stress upon the occurrences of the last two 
or three years. Almost all these have already been 
laid before our readers, divested of the additions widi 
which the malice and inveteracy of his enemies had 
clothed them. In Middleton's pamphlet every thing 
is repr^ented in the strongest colouring : the Master's 
actions are chaiged with being not only unstatutable 
and illegal, but' mean, dishonest, rapacious, oppres- 
sive, and inhuman ; while his motives are impeached 
as still worse than his actions. Middleton, in order to 
gain credit with his readers, challenged his enemy to 
refute the charge, in terms sufficiently uncompro- 
mising. 

" "Die charge I have brought against the Master, is audi, that no 
honest man can fideely make, any more than an hooeat man can be 
gmity of it, — ita apertam vim habet, ut aul accusetttr improbe ottf 
de/endatt»: The controversy is of that nature, as can never end but 
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in the loss of all credit and chftracter to oae aide or other; the CHAP. 
qnarrel is now come to sach a head and crisis, that it is impossible ^'^■ 
for the contending parties to hve with any ease together within the '^'^" 
same walls ; it is impossible for them to continue scuffling and 
wrangling thus perpetually, but to the irreparable damage and utter 
ruin of the Society. It is now become necessary that one or other 
be made to enbmit and quit the field to bis adversary ; this is the 
issue that the complainants would gladly put the dispute upon. If 
their accasation shonld appear at last to be false and frivolous, they 
are content to become as justly odious, as their Master must needs 
be, if it is found real and unanswerable ; they are content to suffer 
expulsion themselves, if diey <»nnot prove him to have long deserved 
it." — Trve Account, &c. p. 38. 

There was no question that every page of this 
book contained libellous matter ; but it was doubted 
whether Bentley would venture to resent it, either by 
an action or the press : if he did, it was thought that 
the writer's object would be gained, in forcing the 
affairs of Trinity College into public notice. But this 
reasoning was erroneous. No sooner had he perused 
the book than he determined on his measures, and 
put them as promptly into execution. He called the it )■ cen- 
Seniors together, read to- them some passages fromJ^BeJu 
the publication, and then produced a ready-written ''"'^■ 
censure, denouncing it as a scandalous libel upon the 
college and its members, and declaring that the 
printer, publwher, author, or authors should be pro- 
secuted at the public expense. This was five days Nov. so. 
before the accomplishment of the bargain with Ser- 
jeant Miller : Colbatch, as we have observed, was 
absent at that time ; three of the Seniors, Jordan, 
Ayloffe, and Bouquet opposed the censure ; but the 
Master with the other five decreed it in the terms 
given in the note '*. Having carried this point, he 

" " Noo. 30, 1719. Whereas a pamphlet was brought before us irith 
this title: A True Accomd fif tke Prttent State of Trinity ColUge, in Cam- 
bridge, mder the opprestive OtmentmeiU of Ikeir Matter, RicBAsn B«Ni- 
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ftdvanced a step further, linking to crash all h» 
enemies at a blow. The intimate knowledge of col- 
■ lege transactions exhibited in this pamphlet, made 
him conclude that it must have been written, or at 
least the materials supplied, by one of the Seniority ; 
and he had no hesitation in fixing upon Dr. Colbatch 
as that individual. Accordingly, assuming him to 
be either the author or instigator of the work, he 
proposed that, as a punishment, he should at once 
be removed from the Seniority : and two of hid ai^ 
herents, Braboum and Baker, entered unscrupulously 
into this measure. But here his support ended : 
Modd and Barwell, though they had, for the sake of 
avoiding broils, given an almost indiscriminate con- 
sent to the Master's projects, had yet virtue enough 
to refuse being made instruments in the ruin of a 
brother, whose crime was his perseverance in a resist- 
ance which they had themselves abandoned as hope- 
less. Bentley therefore, unable to inflict this summary 
blow on his enemy, satisfied himself with a Power of 
Attorney under the College seal, enabling his own 
solicitor, Edwards, to bring whatever actions he 



LBT, hU D.D. Printedjiyr T. Biektrtom, at the Crovm in PalerMtla- Row, 
1720. Upon examimng &e scud pamphlet, resolved bf the Master and 
majority of Seniors, with the general approbstion of the other FeDowa, and 
the Schobn, that it ia a false, and malirioiu, and BCandaloua libel, tn- 
dudng thia Royal foundation for & decay of all good learning in it, for want 
of all diacipUne, for wronging and de&a.uding the College tenants in their 
rents, and many other wicked cahunnlee, tending to the detmoent and 
dishcHMHir of thia flourishing Society 1 and that the printer, [ubliBher, 
author OT authors of the said libel (if discovered) be forthwith prosecuted 
at law, and an instrument under the College seal be made for that pnr- 

R. BiNTLBT, Master of the CoOege. 

Gbo. Movd. 

Matt. Babwzu.. 

J A. Bbaboubi*. 

Jo UK Hackbt. 

John Bakbb. 
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pleased against the anthors, printers, and publishers chap. 
of the attack upon his government. j^ig^ 

Dr. Middleton at first conddered all this as the = 



fulmination of empty menace : but a short time con- the pub- 
vinced him of the contrary, when he found a proaecu- '"''"■ 
tion commenced against Bickerton, the publisher. 
Hereupon he resolved, with proper spirit, to avow the 
authorship ; but wishing to give at the same moment 
another wound to his adversary, he subjoined to this 
confession a copy of the articles of accusation, prepared 
by Colbatch to be laid before a Visitor, which had 
formed the ground-work of his pamphlet. The book- 
sellers, however, were alarmed, and declined publish- 
ing what they thought would be considered as a iresh 
libel upon the Master of Trinity. He was therefore Middieton 
obliged to be satisfied with acknowledging himself ^"^^r- 
the author, in an advertisement ; asserting, that the '^p- 
facts stated in his publication were only such as had 
been, or might be proved before a Visitor ; that the 
only motive of the book was to bring on a Visitation ; 
promising, that if the Master, or any friend of his, 
would answer it in print, he would eidier defend and 
prove every article, or give him the satisfaction of a 
public recantation ". 



" This document, bdng cnrioiu, must be given at length. 

Cambridse, Ftb. 9, 1 720. 

" Whereas the MtHter of Trinity College ia prosecuting the author and 
pobUaher of a book, entitled ATrae Aoeomt fff tin pmemt StaU qflViitilf 
Colltfg M CmAidge, wtder the opprtt ti M OoMrfnunf ^ llteir Matter, 
'RieoAMB BaKTj.*T, late JO J}, for the preventing all unneceasuy trouble 
and ei^ieiiM in nich prmecutiaii, I hereby voluatarily acknowledge myself 
to be tite Kde andior of the said book ; and do dedare, that the eereral 
&cto therun menlicmed are no other than what hav« either been proved 
iqion the Master, at a pubUc trial before the Uto Bishop of Ely (who died 
before Kntence waa given), or will certainly, with many man of the aame 
kind, be chaiged and proved upon him by the Fellows, iritenever there 
shall be a Vithw aangued for that porpoM ; for which thejr have long 
been petitioning : and I lolemnly protest that I bad no other design m 
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Bentley did not think fit to accept this challenge^ 
hut continued his prosecution of the hookseller, till 
' Middleton consented to subscribe, before witnesses, 
an acknowledgment that he was the author : where- 
upon an information was commenced against him in 
the Court of King's Bench, on the joint behalf of the 
King and of Richard Bentley. To this species of 
action he had exposed himself by a sentence or two, 
which complained that the Fellows of Trinity had 
been unable to obtain justice, or even a hearing, from 
the King in Council, or any Court of Justice in the 
kingdom : 

" They have for Bereral years past been labonmg, by all the means 
they coold, to procure a public and decisive hearing of their disputes, 
and have applied themMlves for that purpose to every great man 
they could any way find access to : they have long been desiroas to 
Robject themselves to the visitatorial power of the Bishop of Ely, 
and to join in any addreasea to Coort or Enrliament for such an ex- 
plication of their statutes, as would confirm that power to him ; their 
Petition to the King in Council to assign them a Visitor, has been 
depending there above four years, widiout any other effect, dian from 
the little notice that is~ taken of them abroad, to find themselves 
trampled upon, with the greater spirit and insolence, at home. 

" While the Uberty of an Englishman is so much the envy of other 
nations, and the boast of our own, and the meanest peasant knows 



writing- the said book hot to promote and bring on such a Visitation, by 
ehewing the necessity of it, and to do justice to my worthy oppreaaed 
frienda of that CoUege (whereof I waa not long since a FeUow), which they 
ate not able to do of themselves, but st the hazard of their FeDowships ; 
(the Master having, since the pnbUcation of the book, attempted to deprive 
a reverend and learned member of the Seniority for the bare susindon of 
bia being the author of it.) And I do now affirm, that I have said nothing 
material in the said book but under the utmost conviction of its troth, 
either from my own knowledge, or upon the best evidence and information, 
as will easily appear whenever there shall be occasion : and if, in the mean- 
while, the Master or any of his friends, will undertake to answer it in print, 
I hereby promise ottm' to defend and prove every article alleged against 
him, or to make him the Batis&ction oi a public recantation. 

" CoNTBtts MivouTON, D.D." 
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where to find redreas for the least grievance he has to compliun of; cHAP. 
it i«. hardly credible, that a body of learned and worthy men, oppressed *'^' 
and injured daily, in every thing that is dear and valuable to them, ' 

should not be able to find any proper court of justice in the kingdom 
that win receive their complaints." Tive Account, S(C. p. 5. 

These words were construed into a reflection upon 
the King's government and the administration of the 
law. To arrest this prosecution it was in vain that 
Middleton produced affidavits of his good and peace- 
able character, and the general correctness of his 
details of the College aflairs. The proceedings how- 
ever, though sure, were slow ; harassing postpone- 
ments took place from term to term ; and before the 
case was brought to its crisis, many other incidents 
occurred of considerable moment to our narrative. 

The senior Fellow of Trinity, Dr. Stubbe ", who 
when superseded in the vice-mastership, had with- 
drawn into voluntary exile from the college, died 
about the end of October 1719, vacating the rectory of 
Orwell in the neighbourhood of Cambridge. This 
living, being separated from the Vicarage, was a 

<■ Though we have had occasion to remark the high monarchical princi- 
ples of Dr. Stabbe, yet I apprehend him to have been the last surriving 
member of Trinity College, who was educated under the RepubUcan 
regime. His remains were brought for interment to his rectory of Orwell ; 
where a monument was erected by Mr. Paris, to whom he left much of 
his property, with the following inscription : 

Hie juita ait«e sunt 

Corporales Beliquite 

Dignisfflmi WoLFBANt Stubbe, S. T. P. 

Hujus E^desite non ita pridem Rectoris. 

Hie apud Cantabrigienses et Sacree Linguae Professor, 

Et Collegii TriniUtis Vice-Magister fuit : 

Hie ad eztremum usque letatis 

In conservando Collegio 

Strenue elaboravit. 

Vires ultia sortemque senect«. 

Annos natus S2- 
VOL. II. II 
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CHAP, desirable prefennent for a Senior-fellow, and had 
' successively been held, ever since the foundation, by 

the oldest doctor in the college. Colbatch being now 

cMmi the the scnior graduate, immediately claimed it as his 
JT^rfoT "g^*- N** opposition was offered by any one of his 
•reiL brethren " ; but when the Master was requested to . 
hold a meeting to give the presentation, which, by 
order of the statutes, is to be within a month after the 
vacancy has been announced, he flatly refused ; alleg- 
ing on this, as on similar occasiona, that he wa8 at 
liberty to postpone the presentation till the conclusion 
of six months, which opinion he maintained by an 
ingenious but sophistical ailment, drawn Irom a 
comparison of provisions in other parts of the statutes. 
It may be remarked that his plan of keeping livings 
undecided till the last moment, was one of the 
methods by which he retained his Fellows in depend- 
ence. Colbatch thinking this a favourable occasion 
for fighting the battle, prepared himself, with the aid 
of his friend Dr. Eiton Sayer of the Commons, to 
demand from the law that justice, which the Master 
was disposed to refuse him. He applied to the dio- 
cesan. Bishop Fleetwood, with the proofs of his clcum, 
be^ng him to interfere as Ordinary, if he declined 
to do so as Visitor, and to require that Uie statutable 
presentation should be made. But that prelate was 
inflexible in his resolution to take no step which 
might bring himself into trouble. However he made 
no secret of his opinion upon the matter, but declared 
that Colbatch's right to the living was ' indefeasible ;' 
Eind when a friend of the Master's hinted that the 
Doctor was unfriendly to the Government, the Bishop 
promptly replied that ' that was no reason why justfce 

" There were three clerical fellowa genior to Cdbatch at this time ; but 
they were only MHaters of Arts, and ao controveray was now raised against 
the right of the senior grednates to the preoption of livings. 
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should be refused him.' Bentley now gave out that chap. 
he thought of presenting himself to this sinecure, and ^^-^^ 
appropriating the profits to a fund for the improve- ^= 
ment of College preferment. Such a scheme was in 
plain opposition to the statutes, and probably was 
never seriously entertained, but designed as a veil of 
his real object, which was to make Colbatch surren- 
der his fellowship on receiving this preferment. He 
reckoned that when he had once freed himself from 
that adversary, he shoald be left in undisturbed pos- 
session of his monarchy. The scheme appeared at 
first sight likely to succeed : the rectory was pecu- 
liarly desirable to » Professor of the University ; and 
Colbatch, in giving up his fellowship, would make 
but a trifling pecuniary sacrifice, as he might in that 
case retain his prebend at Salisbury : on the other 
hand, his continuance in the College held out little 
other prospect than that of interminable broils, inju- 
rious to the peace of mind, the feelings, and the 
studies of a scholar. But Bentley did not properly 
estimate the person by whom he was opposed. Col- 
batch acted upon principle ; and would rather have 
sacrificed his life than abandoned a cause, which 
mainly relied on his support. 

When, after five months' importunity, the subject The strug- 
was agitated at the board of Seniority, the Master bi^,„drtie 
offered the living of Orweli to Dr. Colbatch upon""*"- 
condition of resigning his fellowship. The other 
firmly declined accepting upon conditions that which 
was his right by statute ; contending that he asked 
no favour, but only justice : whereupon the Master 
as positively refused to consent to his having the pre- 
sentation ; alleging that he had two caus<B gravisswuB 
against him — disaffection to the Government, and 
disaffection to the College. Of the first chai^ his 
proof was a hearsay report, that ' a certain gentle- 
h2 
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CHAP. ■ man,' whom he would not name, suspected of being 
a Jacobite, had praised Dr. Colbatch as ' a very 
worthy man.* On the second head, he urged, on the 
authority of ' a certain bishop,' that he had confessed 
having supplied the materials for Middleton's pam- 
phlet. For this last allegation there was some ground : 
Colbatch had certainly told Dr. Trimnell, the Bishop 
of Norwich, that Middleton had seen some papers of 
his ; a piece of information of which the good bishop 
made an indiscreet use. The only individuals who 
abetted the Master on this occasion were Brabpum 
and Hacket, two discreditable auxiliaries, who brought 
upon themselves a severe rebuke and exposure by Dr. 
Colbatch, from which no one interposed to protect 
them. . It appears extraordinary that Bentley should 
have so far lost his sagacity and presence of mind, as 
to defer such objections until after he had, before 
witnesses, offered him the living upon condition of 
quitting his fellowship ; whereby he supplied evidence 
of the futility of his own pretences. Colbatch, who 
was neither a vain nor arrogant man, says, that, on 
this occasion, 'he fairly threw Bentley on his back :' 
and this is the first time I iind it hinted that he was 
not the same man as formerly. 

In a few days the Master altered his measures, and 
made overtures through Modd and Ayloffe, for an 
accommodation : offering to give his consent to Col- 
batch having the living, provided he would engage 
no longer to solicit a visitation of the college : he like- 
wise proposed an amicable conference, to which the 
other unwillingly consented. The interview between 
these enemies took place in the presence of Modd, 
Ayloffe, and Hacket ; but it resembled the meeting 
of Brutus and Cassius with the Triumvirs. Colbatch 
refused to make any promise or condition, and de- 
clared that he would only accept the living jwrc et 
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simptidter, as the oath of institution requires. To the chap. 
wishes expressed hy Bentiey ' for the peace of the |_,^ 
college,' he replied that this was the main object of 
his own desires ; and that being persuaded it could 
only be secured by having a perpetual Visitor, he 
would not cease to labour for the appointment of one. 
Finally they parted in mutual defiance, the Master 
declaring that he would withhold his consent, though 
the living should thereby lapse to the Bishop. The 
prospect of the last alternative, which was near ap- 
proaching, proved very disagreeable to the Master's 
own partizans, who considered this as a wanton loss 
of the college preferment, and pressed him that if 
Colbatch was not to have it, the presentation might 
be given to some other Fellow. Meanwhile some 
friends of Colbatch came up and remained in College, 
in order to be present at the meeting of the sixteen, 
which was necessary for affixing the seal : bo that the 
result of the struggle was doubtful. But Bentiey was ^?^*J' 
defeated from an occurrence to which all courts are Ua- gi*e way. 
able, a dissention among his own adherents. Hacket, 
whose support of his measures was mercenary, aimed 
at this rectory for himself: Baker, who disliked and 
despised Hacket, thought that if the statutable claim 
of seniority was to be set aside, his own services 
merited this reward ; and Ashenhurst, a powerful 
auxiliary, espoused his cause. The two aspirants 
were irreconcileable, each preferring that Orwell 
should be given to Colbatch, rather than to his com- 
petitor. Thus circumstanced, the Master had no 
choice but either to yield the point to his adversary, 
or hazard the breaking up of his own party. Accord- Aprfi ii, 
ingly he gave a reluctant acquiescence ; but could 
not so far overcome his mortiii cation, as to be present 
at the meeting which gave the presentation to Dr. 
Colbatch. The honest joy expressed by all the Fel- 
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CHAP, lows at this terminatioD of the contest, is one of the 
172a ^^^ g'^^'ifyin? circumstances in this disastrous period 

■—-■■-■-^ of the College history : not only the rest of Bentley's 
partizans joined in testifying their satisfaction, but 
even Braboum and Hacket made atonement for their 
former hostility. 

In the meantime other events had occurred, which 
though the biographer of Dr. Bentley can have no 
satisfaction in relating, it is yet necessary to mention, 
as being the steps by which he compassed his ob- 

Huinphreya jects. It Will be remembered that in 1714 David 

FeUoR. Humphreys had been chosen to fill Miller's fellow- 
ship, in case the King should before the expiration of 
nine months declare it to be void. An article in the 
late bai^in with the Serjeant was, that the arrears 
should be divided between him and Humphreys, and 
that the fellowship should thenceforward be enjoyed 
by the latter, who was to have seniority according to 
his standing. Humphreys was deserving of the fel- 
lowship, and after a suspense of above five years, his 
admission seemed reasonable and equitable : but it 
was pointedly against the statutes to admit any one 
above the standing of Master of Arts ; and the King 
never having declared Miller's fellowship vacant, all 
the consequences built upon that supposition were an 

Jan. 2, evident nullity. "When the treaty was completed, a 
meeting was called to admit Humphreys. The party 
in the Seniority opposed to the Master, being four in 
number, might, had they held firmly together, have 
obstructed most of his projects; but he generally 
carried his points in the absence of one of them. On 
this occasion Dr. Bouquet, thinking it useless to 
irritate the Head of the College by further opposition 
after the main point had been decided, chose to be 
absent : Bentley also, finding that there were five 
Fellows on whom he could rely, and not wishing to 
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have a gratuitous altercation with Colbatch, thought chap. 
proper to stay away. After an indignant protest j_,' 
against any business being transacted by a meeting— = 
which did not consist of the eight seniors in College, 
and likewise against the unstatutable act of admitting 
a Fellow of Humphrey's standing, Colbatch and hia 
two friends left the Chapel. To withdraw after a 
protest, instead of witnessing acts which they deemed 
illegal, was for several years the general practice 
of the malcontents ; but the majority in this as well 
as every other instance completed the business, re- 
gardless of the secession of their brethren. 

We have had occasion to notice the privil^e of^"""^*" 
holding preferment allowed by statute to the College- chiim, Sc 
preachers, but denied to the rest of the Fellows ; as 
well as the patronage exercised by Bentley in the 
appointments to these preacherships. The statutes 
of Trinity enjoin that there shall be read in Chapel 
every Sunday and Holiday a lecture upon some part 
of the catechism : in order that this exercise, at 
which all the scholars are' to be present, may never 
be omitted, there are to be five or six Fellows ap- 
pointed for the office ; and at the vacancy of a 
preachership, one of those who have completed their 
course is to be elected. - The undoubted intent of 
this provision was to supply to the students constant 
instruction in the principles of Christianity, and at 
the same Idme to give a direction to the studies of 
the junior Fellows, by calling upon them for an 
appropriate and useful exercise in divinity. That 
the institution had been eminently useful was proved 
by Dr. Barrow's published exposition of the Lord's 
Prayer, the Decalogue, and the Sacraments, which 
had formed part of his catechetical lectures in Trinity 
Chapel; and by Herbert Thomdike's treatise on 
Church-government, which was grounded upon his 
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CHAP. lectures on the ' Power of the keys,' delivered in 
1730. ^^^^ course. During Dr. Bentley's mastership these 
"—— = lectures had been intermitted for months and years 
together. The fact is that he viewed them only as 
the means of approach to a College-preachership ; 
and being resolved to appoint no one but those on 
whose attachment he could rely, he would not even 
suffer their names to be entered as Catechists; and 
resisted all applications to keep up the statutable 
number, by appointing the Fellows in their order to 
read those lectures. He u^ed in his defence they 
had not been kept up according to statute in the 
time of the last Master : but the omission then arose 
from the neglect of the Fellows themselves, not from 
any design of obstructing the access to a preachership. 
The Master when strongly importuned at a College- 
meeting to consent to the nomination of Catechists, 
treated the application with scorn, saying, ' that it 
was nonsense to talk of putting up five or six persons 
Trratmeni to catechizc at oncc.' Afterwards two of the persons 
«nd'c™v proposed. Mailed and Craister, waited upon him 
*"■ either to beg or demand his permission for that pur- 

pose : both these gentlemen having been subscribers 
to the Petition of 1716 for fixing a Visitor, had no 
great pretensions to his patronage. He very un- 
ceremoniously turned them from the door, and told 
the Seniority that ' he supposed they had sent them 
to bravo him.' However the Seniors did take upon 
themselves," in the Master's absence, to appoint 
Mailed to catechize : the vicarage of Barrington was 
then vacant, and he wished for a preachership in 
order to hold it. Having performed the exercises, 
he again waited on the Master to solicit the appoint- 
ment; but was plainly told that ' he was on a side,' 
and that ' he must change sides before he could be 
judged fit to be a College-preacher.' Mailed did 
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not choose to adopt this coudition : he applied no chap. 
more for that object, but took the first opportunity of jjgo' 
quitting his fellowship for a living in the North. ■ •■ 
On the rejection of his senior, Craister called to beg 
that he might be suffered to qualify himself for this 
living ; but was treated with still less ceremony than 
the other. The Master, after reminding him that he 
had voted for his Degradation, took him by the 
shoulder and fairly pushed him out of the door. As 
for the living, he designed it for his useful favourite, 
Richard Walker, who was considerably junior to 
those named ; but finding that he could not gain 
consent to this mode of rewarding his services, he 
offered to present Craister provided he would quit 
his fellowship. Failing in this also, he suffered the 
presentation to lapse and be lost to the College. Dr. Pebnuiy, 
Colbatch, who entertained a peculiarly strong feeling 
of the propriety of keeping up these lectures, suffered 
greater uneasiness from this than from any other part 
of the Master's conduct : at a time when his own 
interests in the affair of Orwell were at stake, he 
remonstrated on this subject in a Seniority, and ear- 
nestly begged that the statute might be executed for 
the future : he then proposed the names of five per- 
sons for Catechists ; whereupon the Master exclaimed, 
" you propose? and pray who are you, that you 
propose ?" to which the other replied, that * it was 
not himself, but the statutes which made the pro- 
position.' 

But while Bentley repulsed with such a high hand 
all who were disposed to mutiny against his authority, 
he was careful to throw open the doors of preferment 
to his supporters. About this time he made Uvedale, 
Parran, Whitfield, and Barnwell, College-preachers, 
though all of them junior to Mailed who was refused. 
On the appointment of Dr. Whitfield a scene took 
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CHAP, place, which spoke in the clearest terms what must 
■^'^- be expected by those who attempted to curb the 
— . .1. . autocrat of the society. He and Dr. Bouquet had 
Bouquet been appointed to preach probation sermons by the 
Seniors, during the absence of the Master ia London ; 
a presumption for which the old gentlemen were 
severely reprimanded. Bentley, hastening his re- 
turn, held a meeting for the election ; when Bouquet, 
claiming a preachership as his right by long standing, 
was treated with threats and scurrility. He had 
opposed the Master in the Seniority on the bai^ain 
with Serjeant Miller, on the prosecution of Middle- 
ton's book, and on other favourite questions. Bentley 
declared that ' he disapproved of his discourse, as he 
approved of Dr. Whitfield's, by report' (for he had 
heard neither), told him that ' his sermon was out of 
the dripping-pan,' and hinted that his being a fo- 
reigner and not naturalized was a ground for ejecting 
him from his fellowship, if not from his professorship. 
He was accordingly put aside, and his competitor 
elected. Bouquet being a Doctor of Divinity of nine 
years standing, Regius Professor of the Sacred Lan- 
guage, and a person of unblemished character, it 
was preposterous to ui^ such objections to his be- 
coming either preacher or incumbent : but in efiect, 
although he pemained Fellow of the College above 
half a century, he was excluded throughout life upon 
no other pretence. 
whiifieid. X)r. Whitfield deserves a particulsir notice among 
the Master's adherents, as being attached to him, 
not like many others upon grounds of party or in- 
terest, but by personal regard and friendship, which 
I observe from some letters of his that have fallen 
into my hands, he retained long after he had left the 
society. He was a man of extensive reading and 
considerable ability ; his theological opinions were 
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suspected, but erroneously, I believe, of Arianism. chap. 
About four years after this time he married, on the jj^o. 
living of Dickleborough in Norfolk, quitting his fel- ■'^■■■■■-™ 
lowfihip before he had sullied his character by any 
unworthy compliances with the humour or schemes 
of his principal.' 

It may be remembered that Dr. Goocb had been The a«tgn 
re-elected Vice-chancellor in 1718, that he might in vititatmn 
the character of chief-magistrate defend before the "eHUy*^"' 
King in Council the proceedings of himself and the •i^ndoned. 
University, reladve to the Suspension and Degrada- 
tion of the Master of Trinity College. The Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council appointed to prepare a 
Royal visitation, which was to settle all disputes in 
the University, did nothing : and the only advice 
which his Ministere gave to the King was, not to 
interfere in any way with these academical feuds. 
Matters therefore at the conclusion of Gooch's second 
year of office, were in the same state as at its com- 
mencement. Bentley was deprived of every degree, 
and all voice or interference in University business. 
He held, however, the station of Regius Professor of 
Divinity, although excluded firom the performance 
of its duties. For some time after his Degradation 
the disputations in theology were entirely omitted 
and dispensed with, on the payment of caution. 
Upon the receipt of a letter from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, objecting to this practice, and informing 
the University that he would not admit theological 
degrees obtained without exercises, to be a ground 
of dispensation for holding two livings, some dis- 
putations did take place in the Schools. But as I 
find no person named who presided at them as 
moderator, and as they are termed miserable and 
unfruitful, I apprehend that they were in fact little 
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CHAP, better than mere forms, intended to satisfy the letter 
I ' of die law. Since this state of things was discre- 

^- -■- ditable to the University, and there was now no 

prospect of Bentley's being restored to his degrees 
on the terms of submission, it was resolved to make 
an effort to deprive him of his professorship. Dr. 
Gooch had at the time of the Suspension, threatened 
that ' if he did not make his submission in three 
days, be would declare his professorship vacant.' 
He was probably not aware, when he ottered this 
menace, that it could only be executed by the joint 
agency of the Vice-chancellor and the Master of 
Trinity ; and the latter, being identified with the 
Professor, was not likely to concur in his own de- 
Dr. Oooch privation. A resolution being now taken of having 
durdtime rccourse to the law for assistance, it was found oe- 
ctU^"^"^' cessary to elect the Vice-chancellor to a third year 
of office; the junta, who ruled the University, not 
daring at that moment to entrust the chief magistracy 
to any one whose views did not exactly coincide 
with tiieir own. There was another ostensible ground 
for continuing Gooch in oflGice ; the first steps had 
been taken in the preceding year towards building a 
new Senate-house ; this, however, appears to have 
been only intended as a colourable pretence. There 
* having been no instance of the same individual hold- 

ing the Vice-chancellorship three years together, 
since the reign of Elizabeth, the Heads did not think 
it safe to leave any option to the Senate ; they there- 
fore nominated along with Gooch the Bishop of 
Carlisle, upon whom they knew that the office could 
not be imposed. Bentley's party however chose to 
Nov. 4. express their feelings on this occasion by a poll, in 
1719. which 58 voted for Bishop Bradford, and 94 for 
Dr. Gooch. 
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After long delays the attack upon the Professor chap. 
assumed the form of a Rule of the Court of King's ^gd 
Bench, calling upon the electors to the profesaorship, ■■ — . 
to shew cause why a mandamus should not be issued, wthe court 
obliging them to fill up a supposed vacancy in the E^H^h^M 
Chair. This was obtained in Trinity Term 1720, by^P^'*^, 
the Attorney General, Sir R. Raymond, counsel for hi. profe.- 
the University, upon the affidavit of Robert Simpson, *"" '' 
one of the Esquire-beadles ; who detailed the cir- 
cumstances of Dr. Bentley's election, and dept^ed 
that the two Fellows of Trinity College, Modd and 
Bathurst, who had voted for him, were neither the 
maxime seniores, nor deputed by them, and that the 
whole affair was the result of collusion between the 
Master of Trinity and the other three electors ; and 
therefore inferred that the place had never been 
legally filled since the death of Dr. James. This 
attempt was so weak, that it seems surprising how 
any success could have been expected from it. The 
collusion between the electors, to which he deposed, 
could only be matter of suspicion : in the absence of 
the two maxime seniores, the appearance of the next 
seuiois in their room was consistent both with statute 
and practice : and whatever objections might be 
made to the proceedings, had been equally valid 
three years before ; and were evidently brought for- 
ward at this time to serve a particular purpose. 
Bentley in reply to this deposition drew up three 
separate affidavits, from himself. Dr. Dairies, and 
Mr. Modd ". The two latter negative the impu- 
tation of collusion, and make a judicious use of the 
feet of there being no competitor for the office, as 
justifying their choice of Bentley. His own affidavit 
is an able and artful composition ; containing a 

■■ Mr. Bathnrat had died in Febnuiy, 17I». 
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CHAP, plansible account of the election itself, as well as of 
jjg^ many subsequent occurrences; and dwelling par- 

■- - ' ■"■ ■ ' "" ticularly on the conduct of Dr. Gooch. Other affi- 
davits were also filed in the Michaelmas term, in 
opposition to the Rule of Court, from some Fellows 
of Trinity, proving that the deputation of the electors 
which had taken place was consistent with forms and 
custom ; and one from Lisle, deposing the treatment 
which the Professor had experienced from the Vice- 

Naieinber. chanccllor. Whatever ai^uments took place in 
Court on this occasion have not been preserved : but 
it appears that the Rule was diacha^d ". 

Election foi In the year 1720 political opinions were again 

unLni^." brought into conflict in the University of Cambridge. 
The health of Dr. Paske, one of the representatives, 
having been for some time in a dangerous state, an 
■ active canvass was kept up, at least eighteen months, 
' for the expected vacancy. Several candidates ex- 
erted their interest ; but Dr. Paske dying in the 
latter end of the year, the contest lay between two — 
the Hon. Thomas Willoughby, second son of Lord 
Middleton, one of the twelve Tory peers created on 
the same day by Queen Anne, and the Hon. Henry 
Finch, son of Daniel Earl of Nottingham. The 
latter gentleman had the interest of the Ministry in 
his favour ; and he was also supported by Archbishop . 
Wake and othe^ of the Hierarchy, in consideration 
of the long and powerful services rendered to the 
Church of England by Lord Nottingham. Thus the 
High-church party was divided : the Archbishop, 
anxious for Finch's success, solicited the support of 
Dr. Colbatch. He was on every account desirous to 

" Copies of all the documents on this occawon have been furnished to 
me, from the records of the Court, through the kind intercession of Lord 
Chief Justice "nndal, BentJey's ori^nal draughts of the three first affida- 
vits are found among his papers. 
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oblige the primate and the Earl of Nottingham ; but chap. 
his deTotion to the cause of Trinity College made ,^3^ 
him resolve to support no one who was not likely to ^=^= 
use his exertions, in and out of Parliament, to pro- 
ciire some hearing and redress for its grievances : 
accordingly, when he found that Bentley was ex- 
erting himself in favour of Finch, and that all his 
party, who formed a numerous body, were supporting 
him, he plainly saw that the Petitioners had nothing 
to hope from that quarter ; and wrote to explain to 
the Archbishop his inability to comply with his Grace's 
wishes. The contest which ensued was severe ; bnt !>«=■ i*- 
so prevalent were Tory sentiments in the Univer- 
sity, that Mr. Willoughby succeeded against the 
combination of such powerful interests, polling 176 
votes, while Mr. Finch had 143. The ministerial 
party seem to have been much chagrined at this 
defeat, and there is good reason to believe, that 
a consideration of the opposite sides taken in this 
election, by the friends and enemies of the Master of 
Trinity, had some influence upon the extraordinary 
occairences, which are shortly to be the subject of 
our narrative. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AeeowU of Btatleg't eiiitfrm — Hi* iatiniale aegvainlaiKe — Dr. Dariea't 
devolvm to him — Seanul edition of Cicero'i Tusculan* — BaUleg't do- 
mulie kabiU—Pf^>greit iff hit edttitm of the New Testamenl — Assixt- 
aHet tif WelfteiB — John Walker resides at Paris, collating manutcryjli 
/6r Bentle^—Beiudietinet of St. Maar^Ancient Italic vereion of the 
Senptitre^^Motdfauetm — Beniley'i Propotalt fbr pablisUag the Neie 
TeMtament — Hi* Specimen — MidiBeton's Remarks on the Propoialt — 
Written in a disprac^fU spirit — Various persons mspected qf having 
vritten the Brmarks — Bentley'a reasons for thinking that Colbateh 
had stippiUd the materials— His replg — Vindent abuse qfColbatck — 
Colbateh seeks redress for Ihe injury — Bentle^s Reply censured by the 
Heads — Colbateh prosecutes theprinterin the Vice-chancellor's Court — 
Dr. Crtas—Middleton's Further Bemarks on the Proposals — Reported 
assistance by Ashton — Iietter by Pkilalethes — Pearce's Ivm Latiit 
Epistles— Dr. Smalbroke's Letter— Mistaken opinion that Bentley't 
edition vas sU^iped by Middleton's pamphlet — Great extent of Ike 
subscription — Fails in his alten^t to import paper duty-fite — Daoid 
Casio/ — Middleton found Guilty of a lAbel — Kept in lOTig suspense — 
Change t^ Ministry — Act of Grace— The Chief Justice adetses a 
settlement — Middleton begs pardon of Bentley— Pays the costs — Made 
PrtncipoJ IMrarian of the University. 

CHAP. The contentious topics, which have so long engaged 

17M **"^ attention, have allowed us no intermission to 

I ii)-.--- notice the habits of Dr. Bentley's private life, and 

^^°',°^ the circle of his family and intimate acquaintance. 

children. Jn regard to his progeny, he was eminently happy : 

his three children are described to have been every 

thing that the heart of a fond father could desire. 

His son Richard exhibited extremely quick parts ; 

and the father determining that he should be educated 

under his own eye, admitted him a member of Trinity 

College, while a child of only ten years old. In 

adopting this uncommon and hazardous plan, he was 
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probably influenced by the precocious talents of the *'"*^* 
boy, and imitated the only precedent for such a step ^^^ 
which he had ever witnessed, that of his eaily friend === 
William Wotton '. 

Elizabeth, his eldest daughter, is described by 
Cumberland, her nephew, ' to have inherited the 
virtues and benignity of her mother, with habits 
more adapted to the fjishions of the world*.' Her 
younger sister, Joanna, was the object of universal 
admiration for her beauty, wit, and accomplishments ; 
and she is said, from her earliest youth, to have cap- 
tivated the hearts of the young collegians. Severid 
hints lead me to infer, that this young lady inherited 
as lai^e a portion of her father's spirit as could be 
amiable in so charming a creature. She was his 
favourite child ; and having received from him the 
fondling appellation of Jug in her infancy, she con- 
tinued to be called Jug Bentley, as long as she 
remained unmarried. Few beauties, even in an 
University, have ever been so much celebrated as 
this young nymph ; and it was her peculiar fortune 
to have her praises first sung in her childhood. Mr. 
John Byrom, a name well known in literary history 
for his versatile genius, and varied accomplishments, 
when a Bachelor of Trinity College, wrote, for the 
amusement of Miss Joanna, a Pastoral, of which she 
was the Phcebe ; and soon afterwards inserted it in Oct. iji*. 
the eighth volume of the Spectator, to which work 
he had been an occasional contributor. This piece 
is still celebrated as one of the most exquisite spe- 
cimens in existence of playful poetry. Some saga- 
cious critics have observed, that it does not breathe 
the full spirit of tenderness and passion. One of 

' lUchard Bentley was baptized June, 1708; and admitted of Trinity 
College wi liUda Magiitri, in 1718. 
» Cumberland'* Menmvra, 4W. [i. 18. 
VOL. ir. I ^ 
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CHAP, them doubts whether Colin waft ever really in love 

1720. ^^^ ^*^ Phoebe ; another has discovered, from pri- 

•■ ■■'■ " vate information, that Byrom was not sincere in his 

attempt upon the heart of Miss Joanna, but being a 

candidate for a fellowship, took that method of 

ingratiating himself with her father. Had these 

commentators happened to look at the dates, they 

would have discovered that when the poem came 

forth the young lady was only eleven years old ! It 

is recorded, that when the papers of the Spectator 

appeared, Dr. Bentley heard them read with much 

delight. How great must have been the surprise of 

Phcebe if it was her turn to read on the morning 

when, instead of an Essay, there appeared the Poem, 

of which she knew herself to be the subject'. 

HUinii- ^''^- Bentley continued to pass in College the life 

mau ac- of a sevcrc student, relaxincr himself in a small and 

qiuiatance. ^ 

select circle of acquaintance. Of the Fellows ad- 
mitted to his society, his favourites were Aehenhurst, 
R. Walker, Witton, Barnwell, and Whitfield : the 
only pereons in the rest of the University with whom 
he maintained any intimacy were Bishop Bradford, 
Dr. Davies, and Dr. Brookbank. In London, whither 
he was now Irequeutly called by the contests into 
which he had plunged, he enjoyed the society of his 
old acquaintance Sir Isaac Newton, and Dr. Samuel 
Clarke ; but more particularly of the celebrated physi- 
cian, Dr. Mead. This gentleman, the glory of his 
profession, and universally distinguished by his learn- 
ing and virtues, remained to the end of our critic's 
life his firm and zealous friend. Whatever impression 

■ Ibid. p. 14. " When the S^>ectatt>r» were in publicaidan, 1 have heard 
my mother say, he (Dr. Bentley) took great delight in hearing them read 
to him J and was bo particularly amueed with the character of Sir Rt^^ 
de Corerley, that he took his literary decease most serioasly to heart" 
The Pastoral is in Vol. viii. No. 603. Byrom was atoo the authw of Noe. 
686 and S67, in the same volume. 
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the narrative of aome late events may have produced chap. 
upon the reader, Bentley's friends appear to have con- ,^ 
tinned as much devoted to him as ever. Dr. Davies ■""="■ -^— 
published in 1717 his first edition of Cicero de Natura deiotiwi^' 
JDeoTwn, prefixed to which ia an epistle of dedication '"°'' 
to Dr. Bentley, expressing the highest admiration and 
warmest attachment ; he not only praises his learn- 
ing and talents in glowing terms, but speaks in the 
langu^e of heartfelt gratitude of his constant kind- 
ness and uncommon favours conferred upon himself. 
The latter topic is somewhat surprising \ since, as hi 
as we have means of judging, the debt of gratitude 
lay wholly on the jsther side : it was but a short 
time before this publication that Davies 's assistance 
had placed his fnend in the Regius Professor's chair. 
The dedication itself will be seen in a note ; and the 
reader will easily disdnguish its tone of regard and 
admiration &om the cant of adulation, which fre- 
quently disgraces such productions. It is incnmbent 
on die biographer of Dr. Bentley, to show in what way 
he was estimated by the most learned and amiable of 
his acquaintance *. 

* "Vironunino Richakdo Bamuio, S.P. D. Joanmu Davisidb. 

" Si laudibiu efiimdeiidia destiiuita fuerat luec EfoatdU; Tel ob earn 
raoBsam tuum, Vir praeatantisaline, nomen prseBcripdsaem ; Don quod 
prfficlarissiiiue toie dotes meo careant pneconio. Bed quod nemo me jure 
poaset adulationis incusare, licet eaa ezquieitunmiB encomiia celebrasseni. 
Apnd bonos enim in confesao est, tetema ilia linuttiBsimi tui judicii, miri 
BcamimSi et in variorum generum literis eiimiffi doctriiue monmuenta, ut a 
peganuB hie illic carpi queant ingeniiB, ab optimia eiEequari viz poase. 

" Vmun alia rea erat, qiue lioc tempore non Bolum non omittenda, sed 
potiarimum agenda videbatur. Nimirum tu, liteiatissime Bkntlki, uni- 
VCTBO quidem orbi erudilo summum yirum, mihi porro fidiadmum amicnm, 
te probastL Quamvis ergo YOa publics meam lubena adjunxerim ; tua 
tuuen aiogulaiia in me bonitas fla^lat, ut me libi privalim esse devinctis- 
aimnm et pisdicem et gloBer, Tu me modia omnibuB- omasd; tu me 
continuia prosecutus ea officiia ; et, quod rei caput eat, non quotidiano 
btigatuB convitio. Bed ultro, nee rogatuB, efiuaiaaimam in me benerolentiam 
tarn leinu quam verbis ostendisti. Ingratos igitur easem, si tantam comi- 
i2 
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CHAP. The devotion of the editor of Cicero to his brother 
jjg^_ Head, which came little short of idolatry, was ex- 
■^ hibited some time afterwards in a still more re- 
second edi- markablc light. The whole impression of Davies's 
ct™'» Tui- edition of the Tusculan Disputations being sold, and 
cuians. g jjg^ Qjjg called for, Bentley applied himself afresh 
to this work, and corrected it throughout, introducing 
a vast number of his own emendations : of these 
some were sanctioned by the collation of manuscripts, 
and some rested only upon conjecture, in which, it 
may be remarked, that he grew bolder as his age 
advanced. Davies trusting to his friend as he would 
have done to a Pythian Oracle, printed, instead of 
the text of his former edition, that of Bentley ; al- 
leging in his notes the authority of our mighty 
Aristarchus, as the sole and sufficient ground for his 
numerous and daring alterations. The defence of 
these emendations was intended to come in the Ap- 
pendix ; and Bentley was altering and enlacing his 
former notes for that purpose : but when the text 
was printed off, and the booksellers were clamorous 
for ite appearance, those annotations, upon which the 

tatem, indulgentiam tiintiiTn, miM sane perhonorificam, tibi, apero, Don 
igDOmmioeam, eilentio pifeterirem, nee tibi gratiaa et haberem et agerem 



" Id eqnidem simpliciler ac idne fuco jam nunc facio, aec fecere detdnam ; 
bujus autem animi mei pgnoTa, Cicebdntb libros de Natarti Deonim, 
mea cura niui indiligenter, ut opiDor, illuatratos et emendatos, tibi, \a 
omatiBBmie, consecro. Qaod si benignam nimia opinionem de opere meo 
conceperim ; in eo tamen non fallor, te, quod pro emditione tna laudara 
Don poteris, pro bumanttate tua condonaturum. 

" ftuodcunque vero de meis lucubrationibus feratur judidum, tuas certe 
rectiasimo slant talo, et ut, que olim edidisti, doctiores omnea legnnt 
avidiaaime, ita, quie apud te premis, eispectaut cupidisaime. Houestisaiinis 
igitur eorum liesideriia noli, quxso, repugnare ; sed turn alios egr^os 
animi tui foetus, turn Novum pra^cipue TKSTJ^s^E^TCM integritati sue 
piistinfe reetitutum, e sennits expromas ; tit ea ratione tn denuu snmmam 
gloriam, nos amplissimos fructua conaequamur. Vale, Vir laudatiaaiiiH, 
et iia omnibus, quce Daua O.M. pretiusissinia largiabu*, in faac vita din, in 
altera semper fruare." 
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whole fabric of the amended text rested, were not chap. 
forthcoming. This was in the year 1723 ; and the „^ 

overwhelming importance of the transactione shortly — 

to be related, prevented his making up his mind 
upon every point, and completing the Appendix. 
Accordingly the book made its appearance, without 
the only addition which could justify, or render 
tolerable, the liberties taken with the text of Cicero. 
As the confidence of other scholars in Bentley's con- 
jectures did not equal that of Davies, who considered 
them as certain as truth itself, this publication pro- 
duced no small dissatisfaction, and people were in 
amazement at such an instance of one scholar's de- 
ference to the authority of another; of which the 
whole history of literature supplied no similar ex- 
ample '. 

The habits of Dr. Bentley's domestic life continued BentUy'* 
in the same simple and uniform course for many hablnu " 
years. The greater part of each day he passed in 
his study, where he breakfasted alone ; he joined his 
family at the other meals, and at ten o'clock for 
evening prayers ; after which they retired for their 
night's repose. Habited in his dressing-gown, he 
pursued his studies with the same application as had 
distinguished the earlier periods of his life. The 
tempestuous feuds in which he was now embarked 
appear neither to have deranged his habits, nor 
affected his health. The only change which they 
produced in his course of life was by obliging him to 
make more frequent journeys to London, and pass a 
longer time at his residence in Cotton House. Once 
a year his family accompanied him ; at other times 
he left them in College, travelling himself in the 

' A specimen of the feeling of foreign gcbolars on this subject may be 
teen in tut aiticle of the Mucetttmete Observatumei, torn. i. p. 399; which 
did not iq>pear till 1732, and is rather elaborately written. - 
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CHAP. Stage-coach. His constitution seems not to have 
1720. i^uired exercise ; nor do I hear of his taking any, 

■ ■ — ■ except that he sometimes walked on the terrace in 
his garden. But robuet as his health is represented 
to have been, it was frequently affected by catching 
cold ; a consequence of the recluse life which he 
generally passed *. 

Bentley's aversion to letter-writing increased with 
his years; and he seems for some time to have 
dropped almost all correspondence, except such as 
was called for by the imperious claims of business, or 
was connected with the immediate objects of his 
literary pursuits, and the publications which he me- 
ditated. Peter Burman, who valued his friendship 
and correspondence in the highest degree, and con- 
sidered it as the legacy of his master Girsevius, was 
deeply distressed at his protracted silence, which fae 
presumed to arise from some inadvertent offence or 
omission of his own ; and after waiting above two 
years for a letter, wrote in 1718, imploring to know 
the cause of the interruption of their correspondence. 
As his subsequent letters express no farther uneasi- 
ness on this account, we may presume that Bentley 
satisfied his friend that his silence was not attribu- 
table to alienation of regard. 

progreei of We must now recall our attention to the Doctor's 

oAheN™ great undertaking, his edition of the New Testament ; 

TestaDKnt. J.Q which we have not adverted since its commence- 
ment in 1716. Letters and other documents prove, 
that for the first year he must have been diligently 
occupied with the work which he had taken in hand 
with so much spirit. In the two following yealrs the 

* Thess particiikrB of Dr. Bentley's private life and habits are diBlinctl]r 
told by EUinger, who was his butler from 1709 to 1719; and byAtkinMn, 
who succeeded to that rituation. Both their depodtioua were giTen at EI7 
House in 1733. 
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imperiouB call made upon his time by hia new pro- chap- 
feBsorehip, and the extraordinary course of events ,,„ 
which ensued, will account for the suspeoaion of this ^— — 
great and laborious work ; but it was an error to 
suppose, as some did, that he had abandoned the 
idea. So entirely had he resolved to give the world 
the most perfect text of the New Testament which 
could be supplied by manuscripts and criticism, that 
he spared no labour or expense in procuring the 
requisite materials. He made fresh collations of the 
two most ancient and precious copies in this country, 
the Codex Ahxandrima, belonging to the Royal 
Library of which he was Keeper, and the Greek and 
Latin copy of the Gospels and Acts, given to the 
University of Cambridge by the great Reformer, 
Beza. Collations of these manuscripts had already 
been published ; but Bentley found that a more 
careful and precise examination would amply repay 
the labour. From the collection of the Earl of 
Oxford he procured several old manuscripts, which 
had not been used by Dr. Mill ; one of these for- 
merly belonged to the BihUotMque da Roi at Paris, 
and appears to have been among the treasures stolen 
Avm that vast collection by the thief Aymond, and 
to have come by. purchase into the hands of the 
ex-minister of Engljtnd. His diligence was exerted 
likewise in making accurate collations of ihe manu- 
scripts of the Latin Testament, to which he attached 
much importance, as conducing to the recovery of 
that Version in the very state left by St. Jerome. 
He pursued the important task of collecting the 
quotations from the New Testament made by the 
early Fathers. Whatever might be the prevalent 
sentiment respecting this projected edition, there 
certainly was exhibited great liberality and readiness 
in all quarters to aid and facilitate the objects of the 
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CHAP, editor. Among other instances we may notice that 
1720. °*^ ^^^ predecessor, Dr. Montague, the Dean of 

==^^ Durham ; who allowed some manuscripts from his 
Chapter Library to be transmitted for the use of the 

A»iiiiui«! Master of Trinity. His most useful auxiliary at this 

ofWeUlein. . , -.ir . . . . 

penod was w etstem, whose acquaintance and com- 
munications with him have already been noticed. 
To serre the purposes of Bentley's edition, this ardent 
scholar, the ruling passion of whose life was to note 
various readings in the New Testament, took another 
1716. journey to Paris, where he passed a few months in 
collating manuscripts ; his time was principally de- 
voted to deeyphering a very old vellum copy in the 
King's Library, which had originally contained the 
whole Bible in Greek capital letters ; the writing 
had been industriously erased, to make room for 
certain wOTks of St. Ephrem ; the obliteration how- 
ever was not so perfect but that the original could, 
in most places, be detected by good eyes^. Wetstein 
wished to continue in this congenial employment at 
Paris, and in other parts of Europe, provided Bent- 
ley would have held out such an inducement as 
might indemnify him for the sacrifice of his present 
livelihood : the fact was, that the future editor of the 
New Testament, although a Svfiss by birth and 



' Wetstein entered bis collatioD of this nuurascript in the margin of a 

printed copy of the New Testament, on the fly-leaf of which he has written, 
" Cum hoc codice collatus est Codex Ephrem MS. in Bibliotheca Regia. 

ParisiiB, !7i6. 
" Lectio cui Asteriacus p«efigitur, non ita cefta eet ac reliquse j ita 

tamen Tidehir, quantum ex spatio et quibusdam Uteris non'exesis conjid 

Bentley has added, " Codex manuscriptna est plus miUe annonun, cui 
ob Aigitivas fere literaa jam ante geecuk aliquot superacriptus est Epbiaim 
Syri liber. Collalio hujus coiUcia constilit R. Bentleio quinquaginta 
Libria Sterhngis." 

Wetstein gives a more detailed account of this copy in his Prolegomeita, 
P- 27. 
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education, was at that time a chaplain in the Dutch ^^^^' 
army ; and the leave of absence given him by his 1^90, 
commanding officer was near expiring. Dr. Bentley ■' 
did not choose to take this hint ; and in November 
following received a letter from his correspondent, 
dated from his quarters at Bois le Due, to which he 
had been compelled to return. In the course of the 
next year, Wetstein left a situation where he enjoyed 
neither books nor literary society, and returned to 1717. 
his native city of Basil, as an assistant to his father 
in his clerical duties : but he wdia still on the alert to 
aid the intended edition of the New Testament ; and 
in 1718 communicated to Bentley that he had dis- 
covered at Heidelberg a very ancient and valuable 
Greek and Latin manuscript of St. Paul's Epistles, 
which had been purchased at his suggestion by his 
relatives, the Wetsteins of Amsterdam. The Master 
of Trinity immediately wrote to those booksellers, 
who, wiUi much liberality, sent him the precious 
volume, charging only the same sum that they had 
themselves paid for it, 250 Dutch florins*. He now jni,, 171a. 
sent further injunctions to his correspondent to col- 
late accurately all ancient Latin copies, which he 
could meet with, of the Acts, Epistles, and Apoca- 
lypse. All this Wetstein undertook to do, but pUiinly 
intimated that he must have secured to him some 
other reward for such labour, ' besides weak eyes, 
and a disqualification for other pursuits*.' 



nipt, Ii&ving fonneriy belonged to the Monaaterf 



of A«ffia Major (Rlieiiiau in Snitzerltuid), is known by the name of Cocfsv 
Ai^iensis. A full account of it may be seen in Wetatein's preface to the 
second volume of his Greek Testament, p. 8 ; and in tbe Bishop of Peter- 
borough's Notes toMichaelie, vol. iii.p. 664. It ie nor in Trinity Library, 
along with the reat of Bentley's manuscripts. 

• Wetstein has printed the last mentioned letter of Bentley, with hia 
reply, in his Prolegomena, p. 153. His other letters are among Bentley's 
papers. It must be confessed that the pecuniary value which he phtoed 
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CBAF. Bentley, however, did not think fit to purchase 
rrao *^® fmrther assistance of Wetstein, having found in 
_. his own Society a young msLn, upon whose Bdelity 

and learning he could securely rely. We have 
already had occasion to mention the name of Mr. 
johoWd- John Walker as one of three excellent scholars, 
who in 1716 became Fellows of Trinity CoUege. He 
had been educated at Wakefield school, and was, 
while an uuder-graduate, honourably distinguished 
as the successful candidate for an University scholar- 
ship on Lord Craven's foundation, the only prize at 
that time open to competition. While only Bachelor 
of Arts he drew np a series of emendations upon 
Cicero's three books De Natura^Deorvm, and com- 
municated them to Dr. Davies, by whom they were 
printed as an Appendix to his edition, and are a 
specimen of proficiency in critical learning highly 
creditable to so young a man. The Master having 
noticed and encouraged this prombing scholar, and 
initiated him in the arcana of Grreek and Latin 
manuscripts, and the proper methods of examining 
them, found him a person upon whose diligence and 
Reeide«»t accuracy he might depend. Having now given up 
iiting ma- the desigu, which he formerly entertained, of go ing 
for'fieQUey. himself to the Continent to collate manuscripts, he 
sent Walker to Paris, in the year 1719, for that 
purpose ; and never did an agent acquit himself with 
more industry or ability in fulfilling the wishes of his 
principal. He remained nearly a year in that capital, 
and in that time examined and collated a surprising 
number of manuscripts ; his letters, as well as the 
collations themselves, testify his zeal and care in the 
discharge of his commission. The expense of his 

npon his labours was rather high ; as it appears that the Doctor paid him 
501. for the collation of the MS. Ephrem, just mentioiied. 
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sojoam at Paris, which fell apon Bentley, was con- chap. 
siderable ; for at that moment the scheme of the ^j^ 
notorious Mr. Law, which was to have opened a new '■ 

mine of wealth to the French nation, drew to the 
metropolis an extraordinary multitude of strangers, 
eager to participate in those ideal riches. Walker 
writes, on Feb. 10, 1720, " Paris has been so dear 
all this winter, that there is no living in it, but for 
those people who have dealt in the etctioru of Mis- 
siaaippi : I pay near half more for every thing than 
1 did when I came first here." 

Bentley had formed some acquaintance with the BcMdic- 
Benedictine monks of St. Maur, at the time when m^. 
Wetatein was at Pans, and had promised to aid the 
edition of the works of Origen, then in the hands of 
De la Rue, one of that body, with a series of emen- 
dations on the tract Ylfpl Eux^c- This illustrious 
society contained at that time the Fathers Mont- 
faucon, Martianay, De la Rue, Juillier, Sabatier, and 
others, who devoted their lives to those laborious and 
splendid publications which have distinguished them 
above all other literary fraternities. Walker being 
introduced to their notice was received and assisted 
with that kindness and courtesy which has at all 
periods distinguished the literati of France. His 
personal merits, hie amiable manners, and his skill 
in decypbering manuscripts attached them greatly 
to their young acquaintance ; and it is pleasing to 
record the hearty zeal with which they promoted the 
objects of his mission. Besides communicating all 
their own manuscripts, and using their interest in 
procuring collations from their brethren of Angera, 
they accommodated him with a room and fire in 
dieir monastery of St. Germain des Pr^a for his 
work, and in order to abridge his task, several of 
them gave him assistance in the labour of collation. 
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CHAP. Walker's attention while at Paris was not confined to 
,j ■ the manuscripts of the New Testament : he collated 
■ several Latin authors, partly to serve the purposes of 

Beotley'a intended editions, and partly to gratify his 
curiosity : among others was the oldest and best copy 
of Suetonius; and I discover from a letter of our 
critic that he was meditating an edition of that 
historian ". 
Ancient A curious circumstance was near losing Bentley the 

im'VA^ co-operation of the fraternity of St. Germain's. They 
Scripture*. Jiad been for some time preparing an edition of the 
ancient Latin versions of the Scriptures in use before 
the time of St. Jerome, and comparing them with the 
Vulgate. The two editors, Sabatier and Mopinot, 
had long laboured in their own and other Parisian 
libraries, transcribing the numerous versions of an 
earlier date than the Vulgate, with the view of reco- 
vering that identical ' Italic version' which St. Augus- 
tine had declared to be preferable to every other. An 
apprehension now occurred to them that Beudey, if 
Buffered to have transcripts or collations of all their 
ancient manuscripts, would publish such a list of 
variations from the common version, found in those 
copies on which they principally relied, as might in 
effect anticipate their own undertaking. Upon this 
there was a demur about admitting Mr. Walker to 
the use of their manuscripts : and the question was 
discussed at a meeting of the superiors of the monas- 
Mont&u- tery. Here Father Montfaucon, the most distinguished 
"*"■ of the body, maintained the cause of Dr. Bentley with 
an ardour which shows that the spirit of chivalry may 

i" Of this letter, dated Sept. 13, 1719, the only one of Bentley'H to 
Walker which has been preserved, a copy has heen obligingly commimi* 
ealfid to me by A. J. Valpy, Esq. I understand that all the rest wew 
deitroyed by some ignorant executor ; a hws which ie greatly to be re- 
gretted. 



RICHARD BENTLEY, D.D. 

find its way into the regions of scholastic literature. 
He contended that the request of so great a scholar, 
from whom they had received obligations, ought by = 
all means to be complied with, even though their own 
undertaking should thereby be prejudiced ; declaring 
that he would rather send the treasures themselves to 
Cambridge for Bentley's use, than by refusing the 
indulgence requested, bring a disgrace upon the 
Benedictine name. His ai^umenta so far prevailed, 
that they determined to write and ascertain the precise 
character of the new edition, adding an assurance that 
they would render it all the assistance in their power, 
consistent with justice due to their own brethren. 
To this inquiry, conveyed in a most courteous letter 
from Father Thuillier, Bentley returned a satisfactory 
answer, informing them that his edition, the main 
object of which was to recover the Latin version as 
left by St. Jerome, would in no respect interfere with 
their intended publication. But at the same time 
they learned an opinion of our Aristarchus respecting 
their undertaking, which must have occasioned them 
no small surprise and dismay. Our only knowledge 
of the character or existence of the ancient ' Italic 
version,' which it was the object of the Benedictine 
work to recover, is found in the following sentence of 
St. Augustine : In ipsis autem Interpretattombus Itala 
ceteris praferatur; nam est tenador verhomm, cum 
perspicuitate sententicB. As there is no mention any 
where else of one among the numerous Latin versions, 
which was peculiarly known by the name of ' Italic,' 
and as it was probable that, had such been the case, 
St. Augustine would rather have termed it Italka 
than Itala, Bentley exercised upon these words of the 
Father his critical ingenuity ; and thought he dis- 
covered the true reading to be, Illa ceteris prcBferatar, 
Qu^ est tenador verhorum, &c. ; accordingly, he pro- 
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CHAP, noanced the Italic vermon to be a mere chimsera. This 
vm. conjecture is very plausible, and ingeoiously sup- 
■ ■ ■ ■ -^ ' ported : but the queation is still open to much doubt ; 
and nothing which I have yet seen has quite satisfied 
me either of the correctness of the old reading or of 
Bentley'a emendation. I shall, however, say no more 
in this place, than that a subsequent correction by 
Archbishop Potter, usitata for Itala, which has re- 
ceived the approbation of high authority in oar own 
times, appears to me somewhat less probable than 
that of Dr. Bentley ". The Benedictines received the 
communication of their learned correspondent not 
only with good-humour, but thankfulness ; they in- 
stantly laid open their treasures to Walker, whose 
behaviour and learning speedily rendered them his 
personal friends ; and an unreserved intercourse of 
^od offices was maintained between the convent of 
St. Germain's and Trinity Lodge : Bentley sent them, 
among other things, a collation of the Latin version in 
the Beza manuscript ; and when, after the lapse of 
twenty years, their splendid publication made its ap- 
pearance, he was mentioned in a manner befittii^ the 
first scholar of the age ". 
BeiiiieT's Upou the retum of Walker from his mission in the 
toS'h.year 1720, Bentley, having availed himself of the 
^e his New large accession to his stock of materials brought by 

" The Arclibiahop'e correctioa proceeded upon the idea of a transmbei 
having omitted to repeat iv in ttnUtta, tlie same letters being foiuid at the 
end of ilie preceding word InitTfretatimabia : the remaining word itjlta 
might then naturally be altered to Itala. TMia emendation is approred bj 
the Bishop of Peterborough in hia notes on Michaelia, and Bubseqnently 
by Archdeacon Wiangham in hk edition of WaUan'i Frolegotnena, torn. ii. 
p. 271- But it has nerer yet been shown that the Common Verwon waa 
known by the bare title of Vsitata. 

" The letters of the Benedictine Fathers, as well as those of Mr. Walker, 
have been preserved among Bentiey's papers. An extract from Bentley'a 
letter on this subject is given by Sabatier in the preface to BibUonmt 
Sacromm Lalinie Versionei AlttigviE, &c. p. 31. 
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that zealous agent, found himself in a condition to ^"^^- 
lay his undertaking before the public. The great 1790. 
expense of the work, and the uncertainty of ita sale, =-™-™ 
having determined him to publish by subscription, be 
put forth a printed sheet containing a concise account 
of the object and nature of the intended edition, along 
with a specimen of its execution. From these pro- 
posals, which will be seen in a note, a clear idea may 
be drawn of the design : the promise of abstaining 
from conjectural emendation, as too hazardous a mode 
of dealing with the sacred text, was intended to 
obviate a general apprehension which Bentley knew 
to prevail, that be was likely to take the same liberties 
as he was Accustomed to do with profane writers. 
The price of the two folio volumes being fixed at 
three and .five guineas respectively for the small and 
large paper, must even at that day have been mo- 
derate ; and the allotment of half the profits of the 
publication to Mr. Walker as a remuneration for the 
trouble of correcting the press, appears an instance of 
great liberality to bis young assistant ". The spe- hu >ped- 



" "'H KAtMH AIAeBKH. Qroee. NowM TESTAKBHTTir, F<!r«i»mM 
ViJgat*, per S"^ Hierom/mum ad vetutta Exai^laria Grwca eattifotie et 
txaette. Vtnan^ at atitiqwunmi Codd. MSS. rant Onteu tarn Latinit, 
edidit Richabdus Bentlbius. 

"FBOPOSALS toe PBIBTIBO. 

" I. The antbor of this edUkm, obserring that the printed copies of the 
New Testament, both of the original Greek and andeut vulgar I^tin, were 
taken from manuacripta of no great auliqutty, such as the first editors could 
then procure j and that now by God's Providence there are MSS. in 
Euit^, (acccswble, though with great charge) above a thouaaod years old 
in both languages ; believea he may do good service to common Chriat- 
ianity, if he pnblishea a new edition of the Greek and lAtin, not according 
to the recent and interpolated copies, but as represented in the most 
ancient and venerable MSS. in Greek and Roman coital letters, 

" 11. The author, revolving in his mind some passagea of St. Hierom ; 
when he declares, that (without making a new version} he adjusted and 
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CHAP, cimen consisted of the 22d chapter of the Apocalypse, 

iTsa ^^ ^^^ being restored according to the reasons and 

-"" authorities given in his notes, with the common read- 

lefoimed the whole I^lin Vulgate to the beat Grsek exemplan, that is, in 
thoM of the famoua Origen [ and another paasage, where he says, that ' a 
vertwl or literal iDterpretatbn out of Greek into Idtin ie not neeesmaj, 
except in the Holy ScriptureH, Ubi ipw perhmm ordo my* ferimt ert, where 
the very order of the words ie vayaterj ;' took thence the hint, that if the 
oldest copies of the original Gredc and Hierom's Latin were examined and 
compaied tc^ether, perhaps they would he etiQ found to agree both in 
words and order of words. And upon making the essay, he has succeeded 
in his conjecture, beyond bis expectations or even his hopes. 

" III. The quthor believes that he has retrieved (except in very few 
places) the true exemplar of Origen, which was the standard to the moat 
learned of the Fathers, at the time of the Council of Nice and two centuries 
after. And he is sure, that the Greek and L«Un MSS., by their mutual 
assistance, do so settle the original text to the smallest nicety, as cannot 
be performed now in any ClaAsic author whatever : and that out of a 
labyrinth of thirty thousand raiious readings, that crowd the pages of our 
present best editions, all put upon equal credit to the offence of many good 
persona; this clue so leoda and extricates na, that there will scarce be 
two himdred out of so many thousands that cah deserve the least cou- 
uderation. 

" IV, To confirm the lections which the author places in the tert, he 
makes nse of the old versions, Syriac, Coptic, Gothic and ^thiopic, and 
<tf all the Fathers, Greeks and latina, within the firat five eenhiriea ; and 
he givea in hia notes all the various readings (now known) within the said 
five centuries- So that the reader has under one view what the first ages 
of the Church knew of the text ; and what has crept into any copies since, 
is of no value or authority. 

" V. The author is very sensible, that in the Sacred Writings there's do 
place for conjectures or emendationa. Diligence and fidehty, with some 
judgment and experience, are the charactera here requisite. He declares, 
therefore, that he doea not alter one letter in the text without the authorities 
subjoined in the notes. And to leave the free choice to every reader, he 
placea under each column the smallest varialiona of this edition, either in 
words or order, from the received Greek of Slephanus, and the I^itin of 
the two Fopea Sixtus V. and Clements VIII. So that this edition exhibits 
both itself, and the common ones. 

" VI. If the author kaa any thing to suggest towards a change c^ the 
text, not anpporled by any copies now extant, he will offer it separate in 
his Prolegomena; in which will be a large account of the several MSS. here 
used, and of the other matters wluch contribute to make tliia edition ua». 
ful. In this work he is of no sect or party; his design is to serve the 
whole Christian name. He draws no consequences in bis notes ; makes 
no oblique glances upon any disputed points, old ac new. He cousecntfiea 
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ings in the mai^n. The selection of the last chapter *^5^' 
of the New Testament, was probably designed to ,^ 
intimate, what was rejdly the fact, that the whole =^=^ 
work was in an equal state of forwardness. There 
might indeed have been an additional reason for this 
preference : he had not yet obtained collations of the 
Vatican and some other old MSS. of the Gospels ; 
but those copies not containing the Apocalypse, a 
specimen taken from thence was equally perfect in 
their absence. 

These Proposals were put forth at the critical time, October, 
when Bentley was resisting the attempt of his ene- ' 
mies to deprive him of his professorship; and an 
opinion was propagated, that his object was only to 
interest the public in favour of a person who was 
devoting his knowledge and abilities to so meritorious 
an undertaking. It was recollected that he had on 
similar occasions made successful efforts to occupy 
the public mind by his literary productions ; and it 
was insinuated that he had not really prepared his 
edition, but that the whole was a vain pretext, to be 
abandoned as soon as it had answered its temporary 

dii« work, u a KtiiiiiKuiv, a n^jui taati, a Charter, a Magna Charta, to 
the whole Christian CHurch ; to kat when all the BDcient MSS. here quoted 
maf b« loet and extinguished. 

"VII. To publish this work, according to its use and importance, a 
great expense ia requisite ! it is designed to be printed, not on the paper 
or with the letter of this spedmen, but with the best letter, paper, and ink 
that Eurtqw afibrda. It must, therefore, be done bj Bubscription or con- 
thbntion. Aa it wUl make two tomes in folio, the bweet subacriptiona for 
■mailer paper must be three guineas, one advanced in present ; and for the 
great paper five guineas, two advanced. 

" VIII. Ihe work will be put to the press, as soon as money is contri- 
bnted to tapfott the charge of the impresaion ; and no more copies will be 
printed thaa are subscribed for. The overseer and corrector of the press 
will he the learned Mr. John Walkbr, of Trinity College in Cambridge ; 
who with great accuratenesa has collated many MSS. at Paris for the pre- 
sent edition. And the iaane of it, whether gtun or loaa, is equally to fall on 
him and the author." 
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CHAP, purpose. To these euspicions Bentley himself added 
1780. force by a strange indiscretion, of which we find 
-^ — ■■ ' more than one instance in his latter years. The 
proposals and the specimen were drawn up, according 
to his own confession, in haste one evening by candle- 
light : the whole sheet bore marks of precipitation ; 
and, what was worse, a sentence from St. Jerome, 
upon which he greatly relied, was misquoted, as it 
appears, from a slip of the pen ; whereby he sub- 
jected himself to the imputation of falsifying autho- 
rities for the sake of supporting his hypothesis about 
the Latin version'*. The truth is, that it never 
occurred to him as probable that his present adver- 
saries, keen and inveterate as they were, would think 
of attacking him in the department of criticism ; and 
a paper of proposals, which he regarded only in the 
light of an advertisement, did not seem to demand 
that care and circumspection which he reserved for 
the publication itself. 
Middieion'i It ig painfnl to narrate the animosity and virulence 
the Pro- which displayed themselves upon such a subject as 
poMis. ^ j^g^ edition of the Gospel of Peace. Middleton, 
inflamed with resentment against his great adversary, 

1* Bentlej himwlf, in bis prmted defence of his pn^NMals, makes a dis- 
tinct cosfeamon of tlue haste and of its effects : 

" We come now to the eeeood paesage, quoted by oar Matter, ubi ipsb 
VBRBoatiii OBDO HTBTBKICM EST, wMch OUT CeoBor works Bud Bweeta at 
fcv three whole pages together j resolTing ta nndemiine and demolish it, as 
the sole basis of the new edition." 

" You'll please. Sir, to believe, when I tell 70U, that our Msater's Pro- 
pOBsls being drawn up in haste, in one evening by caodle-light, and jn^bed 
the aeiX day from that first and sole draught, (which haste likewise 
hindered him from revising the sheet, and so kft several falae accents and 
points in the specimen itself,) he consulted not St. Hierom, bat cited the 
passage by memory ; whereby it happened, that for ubi et wrborwrn ordo, 
he put viA ipse verbomm ordo. Bat, that et and ipse have the very eama 
meaning here, every school-boy caa see : 'tis just as in EngUah, where 
emn the order qf axirdt, or the very order o/ieordg, are perfectly eqatv&- 
lent."— Dr. Benitej/'t Propoiab, Sfc. p. IS, 19- 
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and indignant at the prosecution then banging over chap. 
him, perceived on the perusal of the Proposals, that ..J 
Bentley had laid open some weak points, and that a -^- ■ ■ -^ 
skilful enemy might make a suceessful assault upon 
his credit. Accordingly he lost no time in writing 
Remarks upon the Proposals, taking to pieces every 
paragraph and every sentence, with a determination 
to find Bentley wrong in all his assertions, and 
unequal to his undertaking. The avowed object of 
this tract was to prevent the public being deluded by 
the bold promises of the author of the Proposals, 
whom he believed to have ' neither talents nor 
materials proper for the work he had undertaken ;' 
or, in other words, to defeat the projected subscrip- 
tion. Middleton not only attacks his adversary with 
learning and argument upon the few points in the 
Proposals which admitted of a difference of opinion, 
but indulges the most captious and ill-natured sneers 
at almost every expression, however innocent or in- 
different. There can scarcely be found a sentence 
in his book which is not dictated by the spirit of 
malice and unfairness. An instance or two of this 
determined injustice will be sufficient to betray the 
temper of the writer : he charges Bentley with not 
dealing honourably towards his partner, Mr. John 
Walker, ' to whom he allotted half the profit, and 
almost alt the trouble of this work, yet reserved the 
whole reputation of it to himself — an unblushing mis- 
statement of the fact. He jiccuses him of treating the 
first editors of the Greek Testament with ' barbarity 
aiid injustice,' in his opening paragraph. This is 
passionate language and speaks ill for the heart of 
the man who could use it : Bentley's account of the 
manuscript sources of those early editions was only 
such as Middleton must have known in his conscience 
to be true. In the same class may be placed the 
K 2 
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CHAP, complaints of ' ingratidude' displayed to Dr. Mill, 
,j2^ ' inconsiBtency' with passt^s found in hia Remarks 
^ on Free-thinking and his Sermon on Popery, and an 

imputation of total ignorance of the Oriental lan- 
guages. But the writer's sheer personal malice shows 
itself most when he speaks of Bentley publishing by 
subscription (of which resource, by the bye, no 
person ever availed himself more beneficially than 
Middleton himself, in his life of Cicero) ; ' we find,' 
says he, ' in these two paragraphs such sordid in- 
sinuations, such low and paltry hilling to squeeze 
our money from us, &c. &c., that it puts me in mind 
of those mendicants in the streets, who beg our cha- 
rity with an half sheet of proposals pinned upon their 
breasts.' This happening to occur in the South-sea 
year, and in the height of the mania speculation, he 
makes a dextrous use of the coincidence : 

" But, indeed, most people are agreed in opinion, that he has bor- 
rowed his scheme from Change -Alley, and in this age of bubbles, took 
the hint to Bet up one of hia own : for having invented a rare secret 
to make paper more durable than parchment, and a printed book, 
however used and tombled about, to out-last any mannscript pre- 
served with the greatest care, he presently takes in a partner, opens 
books for sabscriptioas, and does not in the least question but that 
Bentley's Bubble will be as famous and profitable as the best of 
them." — Remarkt, Paragri^h by Paragraph, p. 18. 

Written in What makes this publication peculiarly disgracefiil 
fuf'^" to Dr. Middleton is, that he gave his powerful aid to 
support the prejudices of those who condemned all 
attempts at correcting the common text of Scripture. 
It is well known that there long continued a super- 
stitious feeling in favour of the precise words of the 
textus receptus, even where the readings of manu- 
scripts were demonstrably preferable, and an unde- 
fined dread of sacred criticism, as tending to disturb 
the text which had acquired a kind of prescrintion. 
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Middleton's character and turn of mind were sure to ""v^' 
make him view such apprehensions in their proper ,^ 
light ; but his malice against Bentley rendered him — ^^ 
unscrupulous as to the means by which he endea- 
voured to injure him ; and he therefore lent his 
support to the ill-founded clamour to which he well 
knew that every critical edition of the Scriptures was 
equally exposed. 

The appearance of so smart an attack upon our Variont 
veteran critic excited great sensation in the literary pe^aVf"' 
republic : the author only styled himself ' a Member ^^^„ ^^ 
of the University of Cambridge ;' and various per- Remarki, 
sons, whose studies were considered to lie in that 
department, were immediately conjectured to have 
produced this well-written and fonnidable tract. 
Some attributed it to Dr. Colbatch, some to Dr. 
Waterland ; while other guesses fixed upon Mr. 
Pearce of Trinity, Mr. Newcome of St. John's, and 
Mr. Thirlby of Jesus. Middleton, whose pursuits 
were not supposed to be of a theological nature, 
seems hardly to have been suspected ; but he soon 
put an end to all surmises, by avowing the piece ; 
and to prevent Bentley 's resentment from fastening 
upon a wrong object, he took care to do this in the 
hearing of some of his intimate friends. The ag- 
grieved critic, roused by this daring attack, resolved 
upon an immediate reply. The whole of Middleton's 
book was composed in so bad a spirit, that had 
Bentley confined himself to a dignified exposure of 
his malice, and refutation of his cavils, he would 
certainly have inflicted a severe punishment upon his 
enemy, and might perhaps have turned the tide of 
popular opinion in his own favour. But he was now 
no longer the same person as formerly : a course of 
violent animosities, and the indulgence of unre* 
strained indignation for many years, had impaired 
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CHAP, both his taste and judgment in controTersy, and he 
i72«. foi^t that whoever, insults and abuses an adversary, 
" n^lects his own dignity, and is sure to be a sufferer 
in lite confiict. It must be allowed, that in this 
instance, he had given no provocation ; it was clear 
tliat the enemy with whom he had to deal was both 
maliciouB and inveterate ; and that enemy he knew 
Bentiey'i to bc Dr. Middleton. But he was also aware that 
thinking a closc Confederacy existed between bim and Dr. 
bt^t^- Colbatch, by whom he had been supplied vidth the 
^''t^^ materials for the pamphlet about his administration 
of the College for which he was then under pro- 
secution ; and a strong suspicion poss^sed him, that 
the same was the case in regard to the present 
publication. This notion was altt^ether erroneous; 
but Colbatch had given some cause for it, by de- 
claring, in the hearing of the Master's friends, whra 
the Proposals were first shown him in the Collie 
Hall, that * the whole was a sham; that no such 
design was really intended; and that these were 
Bentley's veteres artes, to interest the public in his 
favour when under prosecution :' a similar insinuation 
respecting ' the time, manner, and trther circum- 
stances of the Proposals' occurs in Middleton 's pam- 
phlet : where was also found another remark, coin- 
ciding with one uttered at the same time by Colbatch. 
Independently of this suspicion, the Master was 
irritated at the incessant applications which he knew 
that his opponent in the Seniori^ was still making 
to persons in power, to procure a visitation of the 
College ; and he was much galled at bis late defeat 
Hia Reply, in the affair of the rectory of Orwell. Accordingly, 
he gave full vent to his spleen and resentment in a 
Reply which assumed Dr. Colbatch to be the un- 
doubted author of the Remarks, and abused him 
without compunction and without decency. Of Mid- 
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dletou he only took a contemptuous notice, as the chap. 
publisher of the other's libels, and hinted that he j^ 
was already ' in danger of the pillory.' As for the 
presumed censor, he spoke of him at the very outset 
in the following terms : 

" The author at the first pabliehiBg might have been oalled Le- 
gion ; for aa hie party is discovered in his very title-page, where oar 
Master ia named Richard Bentley without the lionottr of hia dqpree ; 
so of tliat party every one that was thought to have conceitedness 
and malice enough to write it, was suspected to be the anthor. Bat 
a daj or two cleared np that point. The bLown image of the trae 
author wu stamped so vinble on it, that all snspieions boc»i centred 
in one. But his name I will not foul my letter with, since he him- 
self thought it too Bcandalons for his own pamphlet. Nor is pos^ 
terity concerned in the matter; for whenever he's carried to the 
grave, his memory will be bmied with him. Let his name, there- 
fore, be Snffenns, or ZoiIds, or Margites, or llmon, or which you 
please of these old heroes, whose shining chaiacten were in whole 
or part BO exactly like our author's "." 

He takes care, however, to leave no doubt as to vimient 
the person designated, by perpetual references to his ^^J^^h, 
Casuistical professorship; styling him 'a casuistic 
drudge,' a ' plodding pupil of Escobar,' &c. ; speaks 
of his residence in Portugal, his dissatisfaction with 
* his two patrons, a noble Duke and a great Bishop ;' 
chafes him with ingratitude to himself, ' who had 
been, though the lowest, not the least of his bene- 
factors ;' says that ' a College squabble is necessary to 
keep up his spirits:' — " In the midst of College 
plenty, with five thousand pounds surplusage above 
all expenses, he can bawl, with tragical tone, and 
lungs stronger than a smith's bellows. Destruction, 
JJilapidation, Ruin, upon the laying out of five 

" Dr. Bentler/'i Pre^sals/or printing a New Edllion of the Greek Testa- 
ment, and St. Hieroia's Latin Version. With a f\iU Answer to l!ie Remarks 
qfa late ParapWeieCT-, p. B. 
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CHAP, pounds"." — "He never broaches a piece of mere 
J ■ knavery, without a preface about his conscience ; 
^■■=^— nor ever offers to us downright nonsense, without 
eyes, muscles, and shoulders wrought up into the 
moat solemn posture of gravity"." — " Commend me 
to the man, who with a thick hide and sohd forehead, 
can stand bluff against plain matter of fact"." — 
" We need go no further than this paragraph for a 
specimen of the greatest malice and impudence, that 
any scribbler out of the dark committed to paper "." 
These passages, and a hundred others equally in- 
sulting, with the abusive terms ' cabbage-head,' 
' insect,' ' worm,' * ma^ot,' * vermin,' ' gnawing rat,' 
' snarling dc^,' ' ignorant thief,' ' mountebank,' and 
many more taken from the vocabulary of Billings- 
gate, are interlarded with the personal epithets ' hard- 
faced,' ' grinning,' ' swarthy,' ' of intellect as dark 
as his countenance,' * opening his wide jaws with an 
agreeable yawn,' ' smiling horrible, like Satan in 
Milton :' but all taken together do not come up to 
another device for hurting the feelings of Dr. Col- 
batch : he insinuates that he was under the repute of 
craziness and madness, and attributes his censures 
' to the influence of the moon.' To this reflection, 
for which there was not the least foundation, he 
endeavours to give some colour, by allusion to the 
eccentricity of his brother, the Rev. George Colbatch, 
saying that ' he had a brother here in the neighbour- 
hood, a harmless, quiet clei^man, and much the 
better of the two, who had taken a fancy, from a 
vow or a vision, to wear in the flower of his age a 



" Dr.Baaky'tPToposaU for pnatii^a'SeviEdUimi^ the Grtek Tata- 
mmt, md St. mtrom'$ Latw Vertion. WUh a JWJ Amnotr lo tie S 
of a late Pamphleteer, p, U. 

" Ibid. p. 10. " Ibid. p. 13. '• Ibid. p. 24. 
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beard to his girdle, safficient for a Greek Patri- chap.' 
arch".' ij^ 

Had these vulgar and personal invectives been 

collected together in one place, like those vented 
against iEschines by his illustrious rival, they might 
have been passed over by the reader, and the rest of 
Dr. Bentley's book have been perused with interest 
and approbation. But unfortunately there occur in 
every paragraph, and almost every sentence, such 
instances of bitterness against his imaginary antago- 
nist, as would occasion disgust even were the subject 
one of profane literature. But what would in other 
cases have been an offence against taste and good 
manners, became, in a debate upon the text of the 
New Testament, a source of positive scandal, inju- 
rious to the cause of piety and religion. Thus did 
Bentley, although the person unfairly assailed, and 
in spite of his advantage of having the best cause, 
excite by his Reply an universal prejudice against 
himself; which neither his close and argumentative 
reasoning, nor the occasional scintillations of genius, 
worthy of hU better days, could counteract. 

The title-page only declares the author to be * A 
Member of Trinity College, Cambridge ;' and the 
pamphlet invariably speaks of Dr. Bentley in the 
third person, as ' our Master.' But the signature of 
J. £. the two first vowels in the names of Richard 
Bentley, and the undisguised allusions which run 
throughout the piece, prove that the veil was so thin 
as not even to be designed to conceal the author. 
The whole is written in a style of gaiety and con- 
fidence, and betrays the feeling with which he anti- 
cipated a triumph over his adversaries not less signal 

» Dr. BaUltj/'* Prepotali/ifr priniing a new Edition qf the Gre^ Tata- 
tnent, ^c. p. 39- G. Colbatch was of Christ's College, A.B. 1691, and 
Minister of Abington, aeax Cambridge. 
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CHAP, than that which had attended him in the controrersy 
1J20 Upon Phalaris*'. 
•■ ^■■' — This extraordinary production appeared at the be- 
172^! ginning of the year, and excited a sensation still 
^K greater than that of Middleton had done. Colbatch, 
dnufbrihe loused to indignation at the libel on his character, 
resolved to seek satirfaction by every legal and prac- 
ticable method. His first step was to print a short 
paper, disavowing altogether the ' Remarks' which 
were made the pretext for the attack, and denying 
the truth of other assertions contained in Bentley's 
book. He next displayed his reverence for ^e 
statutes of his College, by applying to the Vice- 
master to take cognizance, in conjunction with the 
other Senior Fellows, of the feud between the Master 
and himself: but this appeal promised little satis- 
faction. The feeble Mr. Modd, now sinking under 
the weight of age, excused himself, on the score of 
his infirmities, from taking any step in the business : 
but Bentley going to town in a few days, and a 
College meeting beii^ held upon other matters, 
Colbatch exhibited the libel, and obtained from the 
majority a vote that it was * Mse, scandalous, and 

" Imtnncw of tliia reti<[)^>ective triumph we seen in the two atottoui 
Gtmarvm labor at angtet nperare neonMi. 
ToUimtmqKe moat tt riMs mOh fwMntm D^iM— 
Awl agiin in the fifteenth page : 

" But now prepare for a. stabbing push, a piece of capital and tran- 
scendent wit. Are manuscripts ' now accessible f ' ifi very certain tkat,' 
euft he, ' that hbraiy-kt^era abroad haee more hamamly onJ las eatgr, tiam 
MMw I eimldiiawie at ftome.' What a pity 'tie, that this aparlding repaitM 
is not new and hi* own ; but borrowed from old Phalaria, Pro jin^uiori 
taa hvmamtate? And met^inks the very omen of it might have kept our 
Censor'R fingers from pilfeRng such unlucky goode j from (tealing cottOD 
at MarseilleB, while infected with the plague. 



Dr. BeiUitjf't Propoiak. ^e. p. 19. 
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malicious ; and that if it should appear to have been chap. 
written, as it professed, by a member of the Collie, ^^^ 

the author should be proceeded against according to ■ — ■ 

statute.' Braboum, however, one of those who con- 
curred in this censure, shortly afterwards recanted ; 
nor was it ever entered in the Collie register. But, 
on referring the case to the Heads of Colleges, Dr. 
Colbatch obtained a public and substantial redress : 
they decided at once that he was the individual 
injured by the libel, and that cognizance ought to be 
taken of it ^ a violation of academical decorum ; 
but they would not admit that the vehement pre- 
sumption, which pointed at the Master of Trinity as 
the author, could be taken as a proof of the fact. 
However, aAer a long discussion, they agreed tosenaeyS 
censure the book in the strongest terms which could ^^ t™" 
be used ; declaring that * Dr. Colbatch had just *■■* ""^ 
ground of complaint ;' pronouncing ' the book to be 
a most vinibnt and scandalous libel, highly injurious 
to Dr. Colbatch, contrary to good manners, and a 
notorious violation of the statutes and discipline of 
the University ;' and adding, ' that the author of the 
libel, as soon as he was discovered, should receive 
such censure as the statutes did in that case appoint.' 
This declaration, subscribed by the names of the 
whole meeting, among whom was Dr. Waterland, 
the former Mend and ally of Bentley, was imme- 
diately printed and circulated by the authority of the 
Heads ; and ought to have contented the a^rieved 
party, as ihe most effectual satisfaction for injured Coibauh 
fame which the case admitted. But Colbatch 'b feel- ^'™r^Kr 
ings were too sore to allow him to rest here ; he 'h^oeX'"' 
considered it a duty not to desist till he had procured '"'"' *^"'- 
a personal censure of his enemy ; and he thought 
the agitation of the question likely to draw attention 
to the grievances of his College. Accordingly he 
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CHAP, instituted a prosecution in the Vice-chancellor's Court 
ijsi agaiiist Crownfield, the University printer and book- 

'■' seller, for having sold the obnoxious pamphlet ; cal- 

culating that this proceeding must procure a public 
announcement of the author. 

Dr. croMc. The chief-magistracy was now held by Dr. Crosse, 
who had in the preceding year become Master of 
Catherine Hall, on the resignation of Dean Sherlock. 
This gentleman being attached to the ruling party of 
the University, could safely be entrusted by his 
brethren with the authority which Dr. Gooch bad 
held for three successive years : accordingly, he was 
elected Vice-chancellor in 1730, although Dr. An- 
drew Snape, the new Provost of King's Collie, was 
entitled, as his senior, to the precedence**. Crosse 
appears to have been a quiet and tindd man, de- 
termined to avoid if possible a collision with the 
person who had so long kept the place in agitation. 
He discouraged the institution of this suit as much as 
he could ; and aiW two hearings, intimated to Col- 
batch his opinion that judgment must be given 
in the bookseller's favour, as it did not appear Uiat 
he had sold the tract after it had been declared 
a libel. Upon the prosecutor hinting that he should 
appeal to the Senate against such a decision, the case 
was adjourned ; Dr. Crosse being resolved to escape, 
by procrastination, from the difficulties which threat- 
ened all proceedings in this business. But an anxiety 
was shown by him as well as the other Heads, to 
testify such a sense of Colbatch's merits as mi^t 
soothe his wounded spirit. A suitable occasion for 
so doing had just occurred : Dr. Gastrell, the Bishop 
of Chester, had stood forward as the champion of the 



** On this occasion Bentley's friendt voted for Snape. lite nnmben 
■rere for Dr. Snape U, Dr. Crosee 70. 
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two UniversilieB of Oxford and Cambridge, in re- chap. 
fusing to institute Mr. Peploe, the newly-appointed |jj,' 
Warden of Manchester College, as not having a - ■ - ^- 
degree in theology. He had indeed obtained the 
title of B.D. from the Archbishop of Canterbury; 
but the Bishop maintained, both by an action and in 
a pamphlet, that Lambeth degrees could not be 
recognized as a qualification. It was thought that 
this prelate's zealous and able defence of the rights 
and privileges of the Universities, deserved the public 
thanks of those bodies. About the same time the 
Earl of Nottingham had nobly exerted himself in 
defence of the Christian faith, by his answer to 
Wfaiston's ' Letter on the Eternity of the Son of 
God,' and entitled himself to the thanks of those seats 
of religious education. It was therefore designed 
that solemn thanks, decreed by the Senate, should 
be presented both to the Bishop and the Earl, by 
Dr. Colbatch in company with Dr. Waterland. This 
honourable mission, so well calculated to testify the 
feelings of the University in his favour. Dr. Colbatch 
thought proper, even when pressed, to decline ; and 
he did this, by his own statement, not without ill- 
humour ; alleging, that * it was not fit that one who 
had such a slur upon him, should appear before per- 
sons of honour;' thereby evincing a degree of petu- 
lance unworthy of his character *'. 

In the meantime hostilities continued between 
Bentley and his adversaries in all the methods of law, 
controversy, and personal altercation. Colbatch wrote 
a very severe and cutting reply to the late attack upon 
himself; but he was prevented from giving it to the 

" The acconnt of these matters is taken from Colbatch'a Manuscript 
Journal. Upon his refusal. Dr. Lauy and Dr. Waterland were appointed 
by the Senate to convey the thanks of the University to the Bishop of 
Cheater and the Earl of Nottingham, by a Grace, April 22, 1731. 
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*^xv^' P"Wic by the advice of friends, who represented the 

1731. impropriety of seeking redress at the same moment 

'=^=^^ both from the law and the preM. Middleton, how- 

F 'nb^Jite! ®^^^> pressed the war in a more effectual manner. He 

mark! oa lost no time in writing a rejoinder to Bentlev's An- 

ihe Pro- ... 1 ■ 1 . 1 . 

posiu. swer, wbicn appeared in about three months, under 
the title of ' Some Further Remarks, Paragraph by 
Paragraph, upon Proposals lately published for a new 
edition of a Greek and Latin Testament, by Richard 
Bentley.' To this pamphlet, which was four times as 
long as his former, Middleton prefixed his name, and 
explained in his preface the state of the contest, and 
the wilful mistake which Bentley had committed in 
assigning his first remarks to Dr. Colbatch. This is 
an able and masterly production, every way worthy 
of its author's exalted reputation for talent and inge- 
nuity. He shows himself a consummate master of all 
the arts of controversy ; and although eveiy sentence 
is influenced by hatred of his antagonist, he is gene- 
rally able to veil his spirit with the dress of learning 
and argument. In this respect he maintains a great 
advantage over Bentiey, the abusiveness of whose 
pamphlet is barefaced and intolerable. The topics 
are professedly the same as those of his preceding 
piece ; but in support of his positions he adduces a 
variety of new arguments, and displays a much more 
extensive acquaintance with the writings of the Fa- 
thers. Every thing is disposed in the most lucid 
arrangement : all tbe writings of his antagonist were 
industriously sifted for pass^es upon which charges 
might be grounded of arrogance and inconsistency : 
to injure his moral and literary character, no method 
seemed in the eyes of Dr. Middleton to be unfair: 
dolus an virtus quis in koste reguirat ? The two weak 
points of Bentley's Proposals were, first, his attaching 
too much importance to bis supposed discovery of the 
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Vnlgate Latin always following the exact order of the chap. 
Greek words ; which was in trutli only a plausible j^,\ 
hypothesis, not safely to be acted upon in revising the ■■■' -^ 
Greek text ; and, secondly, the acknowledged hurry 
in which the printed specimen had been sent to the 
press. Bodi these topics his adversary urged with 
much sarcasm, and still greater malevolence. He 
was aware that Bentley had, by the violence of his 
last publication, placed himself under a cloud ; and 
he wrote as one who felt that he was trampling his 
enemy to pieces. His concluding denunciation of 
sticking to him as close as possible, is sufficiently 
curious to be cited : 

" Being coDScioDs, honever, of do ofience that my * name' haa 
ever given, nor of any ' infamy' upon it, to make it odiona to any 
man but himBelf, I am not ashamed of producing it. And since it is, 
as he says, ' to die mth me,' and be ' buried ehortly in oblivion', he 
must excuse me tte reasonable ambition of making the most of it 
while I live ; and that I may have aome chance of being known like- 
wise to posterity, I am resolved to ^ten myself upon him, and stick 
as close to him ae I can, in hopes of being dragged at least by his 
great name out of my present obscurity, and of finding some place, 
thongh an bumble one, in the future annals of his story." — Some 
Fvther RmaHu, <«. p. 70. MuUl^an'g Woria, vol. ii. p. 436. 

That Middleton has succeeded in securing himself 
a place, and a prominent one, ' in the annals of 
Bentley's story,' must be acknowledged ; and it may 
be added that no one of the countless publications 
written gainst our hero ever displayed so much 
ability, or inflicted so severe a blow, as that now 
under our consideration. But that he has thereby 
elevated his own reputation in the eyes of posterity, 
as much as be has depressed that of his enemy, is 
not equally certain. The reader will find in it a 
beautiful style, acute reasoning, extensive learning, 
well-sustained humour, and all the accomplishments 
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CHAP, of a perfect controversialist ; but he will look in vain 

1781. ^^^ *^^ sincerity and candour of a fair adversary, 

-^ whose object is the establishment of truth. 

Reported It has been generally believed that Middleton was 

ofAaht^ assisted in this piece by Dr. Ashton, the Master of 

Jesus College ; who is well known on some occasions 

to have aided by his learning the productions of his 

friends. But this fact rests upon uncertain tradition : 

I find no hint of it in any contemporary writing ; 

and though it is not improbable that he might have 

supplied Middleton with detached hints or references 

to the Fathers (the controversy being a matter of 

general conversation in the University), yet there is 

no necessity for any such supposition ; there is no 

part of the book which appears above the reach or 

the learning of Middleton, whose attention had been 

for some months closely devoted to the subject **. 

The reader must have observed that it was the com- 
mon fortune of Bentley's publications to provoke a 
controverey : in this instance, the mere announcement 
of his intended edition of the New Testament gave 
birth to an extensive discussion. Besides the far- 
famed tracts of Middleton, there appeared some 
other pieces which it will here be convenient to notice. 
Letter by The first was ' A Letter to the Reverend Master of 
PbUaietbe^ Trinity College, Cambridge,' signed by ' PhUakthes; 
a most severe banter, in which virulence and insult 
are conveyed in pages abounding with wit and 
scholarship. The author of this attack is unknown ; 
but he speaks of himself as a Trinity man. There 
Pesree'j appeared also two able, judicious, and scholar-like 
fi'^ed^'' I^tin Epistles from the hands of Mr. Zachary Pearce, 

" The late Dr. Parr, who used to take great interest in diacusaiiig the 
merits of Dr. Middleton, held that in this controrersy he waa indebted to 
Dr. Ashton : but when I inquired of him the authority for this opinion, 
he ctufened that it rested only npon budition. 
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who, assaming the title of Phileleutkerus Jjmdineasis, chap. 
gave a fair and just estimate of the probable merits jjg,' 
of the intended edition, as fsir as could be inferred ■■■ 
from the proposals and specimen. He proceeded to 
examine the various conjectural emendations of pas- 
sages in the Scriptures which Bentley had advanced 
in different publications, but which in the intended 
edition were to be confined to the Prolegomena : 
afterwards, in his second epistle, he propounded Jind 
defended a series of conjectures of his own. Pearce's 
learning is considerable and well applied ; and while 
he speaks of Bentley with the praise due to his 
merits io literature, he fairly points out those par- 
ticulars in his critical character which made him less 
qualified for his present than his former undertakings. 
Notwithstanding this veil of candour, it is not diffi- 
cult to discover, that the real object of the Lord 
Chancellor's chaplain was to bring forward his own 
menu, and to found a reputation by mixing himself 
in a controversy which the name of Bentley rendered 
generally interesting'*. The last pamphlet to be no- 
ticed appeared in the shape of a ' Letter to Archdea- 
con Bentley,' on the subject of the Complutensian 
edition : like the rest it is anonymous, but was 

** The title of this book ie Epistola Dwt ad Ceiebtrrimam Doclisrinmm- 

que Virvm F V ■, Profeuorem Anufelodamentem ecripta. Quorttnt 

m aiiera agUvr de Editione Nam Ttstamenti a Clarusimo Beatleio svscepla, 
^. SfC- Londini, I/Sl. Pearce, at the beginning of bis first letter, infonna 
his ecqiposed correspondent at AmHterdam of the depreaaed state of learning 
in England at that moment (the heat of the South-sea speciilatioa), the 
thirst for money having extended itself to scholars, and abstracted them, 
from all literary pursuits not attended with profit. He says, " Fatendum 
est tamen scientiarum iUam veterem sitim paulum hie jam restinctam 
Tided, noetrosque homines plerumque divites malle quaia doctos audire. 
Juvmemne aliquem ad arduum quoddam aut philologies aut philoBophise 
opus edendum hortaris i Instat subito et respondet. Quid inde commodi, 
■uhductis omnibus impensis, ad me venturum est } Scilicet ea atgenti 
cnpido, qiue oUm bibliopolis solum, nunc ipais authoribus inaedit" p. 3. 
VOL. II. L 
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CHAP. underBtood to be the production of Dr. Richard 
]jji Smalbroke, a controveraial writer of eminence, who 
■ was Bhordy afterwards elevated to the Bench as 

broke'! Bishop of St. David's ". His object was to uphold 
***•"' the disputed verse of 1 John v. 7, by ai^uing that its 
insertion by the Complutensian editors must be owing 
to their finding it in some of the Greek manuscripts 
sent for their use by Pope Leo X. and that it probably 
was taken from that most ancient manuscript, which 
is pre-eminently known by the name of the Vatican, 
which he thought was one of those sent from Italy to 
Alcala, for the purposes of the edition : and he urged, 
that it was incumbent upon Bentley, before he finally 
decided on rejecting this verse in his edition, to 
employ able persons to examine the Vatican and the 
libraries of Spain, in order to ascertain that point. 
The same opinion of the authority of the Complu- 
tensian edition continued to be held long after this 
period ; but it has now been ascertained beyond a 
doubt, that the Vatican was not used in revising the 
text of that oldest printed copy of the Scriptures " ; 
and every topic has been exhausted which can bear 
on either side of the controversy upon the genuine- 
ness of the verse. 
Mistaken Thesc various pieces were entirely eclipsed by 
BenUey's Middletou's ' Further Remarks,' in which it was 
no'p^'d "^ generally conceived that he had obtained a complete 
MmphieL" ■"ctory over Bentley, and that the certain conse- 
quence would be the abandonment of his scheme of a 
new edition : and when it was found that the publi- 

*' ' Ewpdry into tht Authority of the Priimtive Comphdauian EtKtitm of 
Ike Nod Testament: in a Letter to Archdeacon Bentley, 1722.' This is 
reprinted in the last edition of Lord Somera' Tracts, by Sir Walter Scott, 
but is eironeously stated to be written by Dr. Middleton. 

" This matter lias been decided by Bisttop Marsh, who has compared 
a great number of the readings of the manuscript with tho«e of the edition. 
See not«s on MickaeUt, vol. iii. p. 618. . 
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cation was suspended, the cause was universally chap. 
attributed to the irrecorerable blow experienced from ,j2i_ 
his adversary's publication. This opinion is expressed = — = 
by numeroQS writers of the time, and has been com- 
monly received and credited down to the present 
day. It is, however, one of the vulgar errors, which 
have attached themselves to Dr. Bentley's history ; 
for though different causes co-operated to prevent the 
intended publication, it is quite certain that Middle- 
ton's pamphlet had no effect upon the undertaking ; 
or, if it had any influence at all, seems rather to have 
added a stimulus to the editor to persevere with more 
energy in his task. Whatever reply he designed to 
make to the censures and cavils of his opponents, 
was reserved for his Prolegomena. It is indeed 
doubtful whether he ever perused this formidable 
tract : shortly after its appearance be told Bishop 
Atterbury, that ' he scorned to read the rascal's 
book ; but if his Lordship would send him any part 
which he thought the strongest, he would undertake 
to answer it before night".' Nor is it true, as cur- oreaiei- 
rently believed, that the subscription to the work was eubecrip- 
stopped by this publication ; it had already obtained ''°"' 
great encouragement ; a long and distinguished list 
of sulscribers bad been secured, and the sum paid 
by them in advance, according to the terms of the 
Proposals, is recorded to have been not less than 2000 
guineas". About the same time he met with a 

■■ Letter of Middleton to Colbatch, Jane 9, 1731. 

" The prefece to the Epiilota Duit jnat mendoned, wliich wm pub- 
lished in 1721, rays, " Ahud est denique de quo te monitimi velim { 
nempe has Epistolas, quamvia pluribus abhinc menaibtu acriptas, non 
ante in publicum prodire, qnam futurus ille Novi Testamenti editor 
magnam et amplam satis ad opui Buiim Bustentandum subscribeDtiuiD (nt 
Tocant) copiam sibi comparasset." Smalbroke also, in his pamphlet just 
mentioned, alludes to the great number of Bentley's subscribers. 

Respecting the subscription, there is an anecdote told by Heame, in his 

l2 
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CHAP, rebuff of aDother descHption : deeming his work one 
,^j'^ in which both Religion and the national credit were 
-— ■.•■•■^ interested, he thought it a fit object for the counte- 
■ttemptiD nance and iarour of Government, and therefore 
m«a«tT- ^Ppl^^ ^o*" permission to import the paper for the 
^^ publication duty-free. This application, though it 

met with some support, was rejected by the Board of 
Treasuiy. Wetstein states in his Prolegomena, that 
the immediate abandonment of the whole under- 
taking was the consequence of mortification at thi» 
disappointment*". Bentley is said, and no doubt 
with truth, to have been considerably hurt at the 
repulse ; but it is a mistake to suppose that he there- 
upon abandoned his plan, even for a day : almost 
M«yii, immediately afterwards we find him borrowing irom 
the Earl of Oxford a valuable Latin manuscript, in 
capital letters of gold, called Codex Aureus, just 
purchased in Holland, and another ancient copy of 

maimgeripta, from a person vrbo met Dr. B«ntley at the Duke of Bolton's 
table. " The Doctor happening to be called out of the room, the Duke 
proposed to the company to subscribe to hie New Teatament ; to wliidi 
diey all agreed, and collected about 100 guineas, which his Grace pot into 
his hands on his return : when Bentkf exclaimed, while he shook them, 

Qaw, MM titttttit wop*i oblattatt retpitii mtram ?" 
In tlus sbny, the number of guineas muxl, I ^prebend, have been 
exaggerated. 

" This account is given in Wetatein'sJVofcpomeno, p. 156. He appear* 
to have derived hia information from the Bibliotkiqve Angloite. See 
WoITs ^istle to lacwie, Sept. ITSl, in which he mentions the fact of 
Bendey's unsuccessful application to obtain paper dutj-free ; and rental 
upon the disposition shown in England to oppose Bentlejr'B scheme, won- 
dering what be could have done to have drawn upon himself so much 
' hatred. Titt. ^ntlol. Lacroz. tom. ii. p. 167. Colbatch writing to Mid- 
dlelon, Maj 23, 1721, refers to this anecdote. " I heartilj congratulate 
you upon the universal and highly deserved applause that your last piece 
meets with every where ; by which, according to all that I can speak with 
or hear from, you have laid Bentley flat upon bis back. Mr. Eachard 
writes me by last post from London, that he is every where teased and 
mortilied about it ; and that the hu of Ma paper pngtvtpuU Aim begmtd oil 
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the Gospels, belonging to the noble coUectiou of the chap. 
ex-minister ". He designed also to go to Oxford at ^J^| 

the beginning of the summer, to examine and col- »■ ■■ 

late with his own eyes the numerous and important 
manuscripts of the New Testament in the Bodleian 
and other libraries of that Universilp^ ; and he was to 
bare been a visitor in the house of the Dean of 
Ghristchurch **. But finding it inconvenient to per- 
form this task himself, he committed it to David D.yid c«. 
Casley, his deputy in the King's and Cottonian ^' 
libraries. That gentleman executed his commission 
with great diligence ; and as neither trouble nor 
expense was spared for the accuracy of the forth- 
coming edition, he made new collations of several 
manuscripts which had been already used by Dr. 
Mill ; and Beatley embodied these, as well as the 
readings of the ancient copies just noticed, among 
the materials for his great work. 

Our hero, however, was now to have his thoughts 
and attention occupied by matters the most uncon- 
genial to literary and editonEd pursuits, a series of 
angry litigations, which only supplied food to the 
vindictive passions of all parties concerned. His uidduion 
prosecution of Dr. Middleton for a libel upon him-of"«ubei,'' 
self, his College, and the King's justice, had been 
going on since the beginning of the last year. The 
repeated delays of trial led to a general opinion that 
he would abandon the proceedings : but this was a 
mistake ; for in Trinity Term, 1721, shortly after the 

" Of the loan of these nuuiuecripts to Bentley, a atatement, highly 
amuBing for its official solemnity, is given by Humphrey Wanley, the 
weE-known keeper of the Harleian Library, in his Diary printed in Nichoh" 
JAlemry Aneedola, vol. i. p. 68. Bentley in hia account of these copies 
considers each of them to be 1000 years old. 

" At the death of Bishop Smalridge, in 17I9> Dr. Hugh Boulter, after- 
wards Primate of Ireland, succeeded both to the bishoprick of firietot, and 
deanery of Chriitehurch. ; 
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CHAP, appearance of Middleton's last pamphlet, and while 
j-21 Bentley's publisher was threatened with a prosecu- 
■' " ■■ tion, the cause was called on in the Court of King's 
Bench. The issue of the trial could not be doubtful 
for a moment. Middleton had formally acknow- 
ledged himself to be author of the * True State of 
Trinity College ;' and the Chief Justice, Sir John 
Pratt, in his charge to the jury, dwelt upon the 
pass^e quoted in our last Chapter, which declared 
that the Fellows of Trinity had ' not been able to 
find any proper court in England which would re- 
ceive their complaints,' as containing an undoubted 
lihet upon the whole administration of justice in the 
kingdom. Thereupon the jury returned a verdict 
of ' Guilty,' and Dr. Middleton was ordered to at- 
tend at the bar on an early day to receive sentence 
Kept in for the crime of which he was convicted. This was 
pbdm"^ a great and, as it seems, an unexpected blow. The 
correspondence of Middleton with Colbatch at this 
time exhibits a lively picture of the uncertainties and 
anxieties which agitate the mind of a person in his 
situation. He was kept nearly a month in daily 
attendance at Westminster Hall, in expectation of 
judgment, which was constantly put off, as he be- 
lieved, by the artifices of Bentley, who wished to 
make the business as vexatious and expensive as 
possible. Meanwhile a variety of reports kept him 
in a perpetual fever, sometimes elevated by hope, 
the next day sunk in despondency at the prospect of 
a fine beyond his means to pay, which might consign 
him to the misery of a jail. Before his trial, Mid- 
dleton had been fluttered with assurances that his 
cause would be considered as the common cause of 
the whole party, and that they would not allow their 
champion to suffer for his exertions ; but when he 
was actually in peril, the number of his zealous 
1 
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inends appeared to dwindle : those who continaed to ^^^^- 
countenance and assist him were only Dr. Colbatch, ,^| 
Dr. Ayloffe, Dr. Dickens the Professor of Civil Law, ■ "■■■■'' 
and Mr. Pilgrim the Professor of Greek. They fur- 
nished him with suitable affidavits to be presented 
to the Court previous to his sentence, and gave him 
money towards his expenses : Colbatch in particular 
sent him an order for fifty pounds. He fancied that 
the leaders of his party, Sherlock and Gooch, showed 
coldness towards him in his distress ; and did not 
recollect that his present trouble related to the con- 
cerns of a private college, in which members of other 
societies seldom like to interpose. However, through 
the good offices of Mr. Dixie Windsor, he was in- 
troduced to a private conference with ' a certain 
great personage,' (whom I apprehend to be the Lord 
Chancellor) and obtained from him an assurance 
that he would mollify the Chief Justice, and procure 
a lenient sentence. Meanwhile the term passed 
away, and the defendant was left to speculate upon 
his fate throughout the Long- vacation. 

Dr. Colbatch now occupied himself in preparing 
for the press a pamphlet in Middleton's favour, 
entitled ' The Case of Richard Bentley against Dr. 
Middleton considered : and a Question arising there- 
upon discussed ; viz. how iar it may be lawful to 
publish the notorious Crimes of any Wicked Man.' 
This piece, executed with all his ability, repeats, 
comments upon, and a^ravates the chaises of the 
pamphlet for which Middleton had been convicted. 
But the copy being shown by his bookseller to Mr. 
Ketelbey, a barrister, he pronounced without hesi- 
tation that it would be deemed a libel and subject 
the author to a prosecution, and that Bentley, ' who 
now knew the way into Westminster Hall,' would in- 
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CHAi-. fallibly avail himself of such an opportunity for 

j-jj crushing a dreaded adversary. 

'■■ -— -- ^ A revolution bad just occurred in the Ministry, in 

Hinutrf. consequence of the explosion of the South-sea Bubble. 

Some leading members of the Government being 

involved in the disgrace of that transaction, the 

Cabinet was broken up, and Lord Townshend and 

Mr. Walpole resumed their former stations in the 

Actor conncils of the Kin?. Parliament having enacted 

On<x. , . 111. - 1 

severe penalties upon the leading managers of that 
fraudulent scheme, the new Ministry found it ex- 
pedient to close the session with an Act of Grace, 
which might relieve the fears of numbers implicated 
in the transactions of the last year of insane spe- 
culation. Mr. Dixie Windsor, meeting the Chan- 
cellor while this Bill was in progress, reminded him 
of Middleton's case, and obtained his Lordship's 
promise that a clause should be so worded as to 
include his friend in the general pardon. But the 
great man foi^t his pledge, or neglected to attend 
to its fulfilment ; and the Bill was drawn in precisely 
the same terms as that of 1717, leaving the Doctor 
exposed to the terrors of the law for the libel of 
which he was convicted. Accordingly he had to 
renew his attendance in the month of November, and 
was again subject to vexatious and expensive delays, 
expecting daily to be called up for judgment. In 
the meantime his counsel and friends earnestly im- 
portuned him to compromise the business out of 
court : at their instance he offered Bentley to pay 
his costs ; but the latter was tinwiUing to let his 
adversary out of his clutches, till he had deprived 
him of Airther power of annoyance. In pursuing this 
policy he somewhat over-reached himself; for the 
defendant, wearied at length of his painful situation. 
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instructed his counsel to move for judgment upon the chap. 
verdict. Chief Justice Pratt immediately observed, ^' 
' that he had hoped to have heard no more of this - 



affair ; but that two Doctors of Divinity, to avoid the ]u»^^, 
scandal justly given by such personal quarrels, would J^'j^,"'" 
have found some way of making it np between them- 
selves:' and as the Court could not attend to the 
matter that day, he trusted it would be compromised 
in such a manner as to save them all further trouble 
about it. It was then alleged that Bentley was too 
unreasonable, and was not satisfied with the offer of 
his costs ; but the judges all reminded Middletou of 
the magnitude of his offence, and the necessity for 
making some amends by asking pardon. Hereupon Hiddieton 
his counsel again importuned him to comply with^^'J^ 
the directions of the Court ; and he was prevailed 
upon to say, that ' as far as he had offended the law 
by what he had done, he was sorry for it, and asked 
the Master's pardon.' This, the Chief Justice said, 
' was a sufficient satisfaction, Emd ought to be so 
considered by Dr. Bentley.' The latter, however, 
aimed at something more than this qualified apology : 
and the matter not having been settled, the defend- 
ant next day again moved the Court for judgment. Nov. 24. 
The Chief Justice now expressed himself with some 
severity against Bentley, wondering that he should 
be so irreconcilable : and when his counsel urged that 
the defendant ' ought to subscribe a paper acknow- 
ledging that he had wronged and abused the whole 
society,' his Lordship was pleased to be jocular, and 
asked, ' whether they would not have the paper set 
up at the Exchange, or have Dr. Middleton led 
through Westminster Hall, with it pinned upon his 
hat?' This hint produced an immediate termination rayuhe 
of the business : the apology already offered was """' 
accepted, and the defendant paid the prosecutor's 
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CHAP, costs, aB;er they had been taxed by the Master of the 

1791 Crown Office. The result vfBS considered by Mid- 

^=^= dleton's friends as a sort of triumph, since he was 



allowed to escape without sentence, after being con- 
victed of what the law regarded as an egregious libel 
upon Bentley : but it was probably more burthen- 
some to him than a fine ; as the amount of expenses 
to be defrayed, even after they had been taxed, was 
very considerable. This we may conclude from the 
fact, that the share of the expenses of prosecution, 
not allowed by the Master of the Crown Office, 
and remaining to be defrayed by Trinity College, 
amounted to no less than 160^ 
Hade Prin- The feud, howcver, was only removed from West- 
b^ui'df minster Hall to the Academic groves, where it was 
fte Uni.n- carried on with renewed activity. Middleton having 
suffered considerably both from expense and un- 
eastneas, in what his friends termed a public cause, 
it was resolved by the party to take a measure in his 
favour, which might at the same time make him 
ample compensation, and be a public testimony of 
the high sense entertained by the University of his 
character and learning. The plan hit upon was to 
create the new office of Proto-bibliothecarius, or 
Principal Keeper of the University Library, and to 
confer it upon Dr. Middleton mth all honourable 
distinction, and a salary of fifly pounds. The pre- 
amble of the Grace for this, measure, states that the 
increase of the library, by the magnificent donation 
of the King, required more care than a single libra- 
rian could devote ; but the immediate object of the 
appointment is declared in the following terms : 
Placeat vohis, ut Reverendus Vir Conyers Middleton, 
S.T.P.fide, tttorihus, doctrma spectatiasimus, inperpe- 
tuum vestr<E erga eum benevolentwi testimoniam, Proto- 
bibliothecarii munere primus honesletur. On the 14th 
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of December this Grace was proposed to the ''"*^- 
Senate ; and from traditional anecdotes it may be |^i, 
inferred that no measure of that agitated period was — 
supported and opposed with more warmth and ani- 
mosity. Bentley's party exclaimed against it as a 
profligate job of their opponents : and some inde- 
pendent persons considered that, as the duties and 
responsibility of the old librarian were to remain the 
same as before, this new office, designed for persons 
of higher rank, would, probably, after its temporary 
purpose had been answered, become a sinecure for 
one of the Heads. But the question became almost 
entirely a conflict of party, and on a division it was 
carried in favour of the appointment by a majori^ of 
112 against 49". 

" So great were the heats od this occasion, that Dr. Symonds, a Fellow 
of St. John's College, used to relate, that he and another person being the 
only memberg of that College who voted against Middleton'a appointment, 
the indigoatLou against them was ao great that they were hooted the whole 
way back horn tiX Schools to St John's. 

Dr. Middleton, about eleven years afterwards, in hie speech before the 
Univeraity, on firet becoming Woodwardian Profeasor, allnded to the suc- 
ceaa of this day, with great aatisfaction : ' ' Vos etenim, cum certomm 
hominunt invidia indigne oHm veiarer, novum in hac Acadenua Froto- 
Bibliothecarii munus eodem decreto instituistie, et ad me detulistia : pub- 
lico illo judidi veatri testimonio significontes, et quid de me judicaretis, et 
quid aids etiam judicandum prsBscriheretia." — Middleton'a Worla, vol. i. 
p. 399. 
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CHAP. Before we pursue the detail of the judicial stru^les 
^^^' which took place between Dr. Bentley and his various 

' adversaries at this remarkable period of his life, it will 

8i"^An\a- ^^ convenient to notice some matters which afforded 
Bcription jnuch interest to the literary commonwealth. In 
byChishuiL 1721 Mr. Edmuod ChishuU, an antiquarian of con- 
siderable learning and industry, published a very 
ancient Greek inscription from a lai^ marble found 
at Sigeum, accompanied with an able commentary. 
There are several circumstances which still continue 
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to give to this moDument of former times an extraor- chap. 
dinaiy degree of intereet. In the first place, both j^j[ 

the forms and order of the letters run in the alternate ■ • 

lines from left to right and froiu right to left. This 
mode of writing, termed BoustTophedon from its re- 
semblance to the track of oxen ploughing the earth, is 
that said to have been used by Solon in the public 
copy of his Laws at Athens ; specimens of it have 
been preserved to our time, in a few old inscriptions. 
The characters, which are nide capitals, bear a con- 
siderable resemblance to those of Phoenicia, the coun- 
try from whence it is recorded diat the use of letters 
was firat imported into Greece. The aspirate H is 
still preserved as a distinct character, and in the very 
same form which it bore when the .^lolic dialect of the 
Greek was carried to Italy, where it became one of 
the parents of the Latin language. The terminations 
of the genitive cases in O instead of OY presented 
another characteristic of that ancient dialect ; and the 
characters E and O expressing those vowels in their 
long as well as short quantity, proved that the use of 
the four letters of Simonides had not yet been intro- 
duced. These and other circumstances rendered it 
probable that this inscription was written as far back 
as the age of Solon and Periander ; and, at all events, 
that it was not later than 500 years before the Christ- 
ian eera. Nor was the antiquity of the writing the 
only circumstance of interest : the masonry of the 
stone seemed referable to the heroic ages, and the 
spot most hallowed by immortal verse ; for history 
records that the city of Sigeum was built by a colony 
fi^m Mitylene, out of the materials of ancient Troy ; 
and this marble being nine feet in height, might be 
fancied to have once held the place of a portal in the 
palace of King Priam, or the Temple of Minerva. As 
for the matter of the superscription, it was as trivial 
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CHAP, as can be imagined. One Phanodicua had presented 

JJ2J to the city a bowl, a stand, and a strainer, for the use 
■■ " "■■^ of the Prytaneum or Common Hall : and the gjatefiil 
Sigeans commemorated his munificence by a statue, 
(probably one of the description called HermtE,') of 
which the stone bearing this inscription appears to 
have been the base. The enormous mf^itude of the 
mass, and size of the letters preserving this monu- 
ment through all the revolutions of empire and of 
ages, it has happened that the good citizens have con- 
ferred upon their benefactor a more durable fame 
than they could themselves have contemplated, or his 
tiberali^ deserved. Two copies of the inscription 
having been transmitted to England, one made by a 
Turkish dragoman, and the other by Dr. Samnel 
Lisle (afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph and of Norwich), 
who had succeeded Chishull as chaplain to the Bng- 
\\sh. Factory at Smyrna, the editor was induced by 
the urgent persuasion of his friend Dr. Mead, to pub- 
lish this precious specimen of antique writing, with 
proper illustrations. 
Bentiey's Di. Beutley happening to be in town when this 
MMd on ' volume appeared, it was immediately put into his 
li'o'^'"'"^^ hands by that gp"eat physician and Msecenas, with 
whom he lived in habits of daily intercouree. The 
first inspection led him to pronounce an opinion 
respecting the inscription different from that of 
Chishull. He took the book home with biro, read it 
through before he went to bed, and next day sent to 
Dr. Mead a long epistle explaining and defending his 
notions of this venerable monument. It is necessary 
to mention that the stone contains two inscriptions, 
one of which is only an abridgment of the other, and 
from its containing the two long vowels n and w, 
which were not original Cadmean letters, seems to 
have been engraved at a more recent period : the 
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longer of the two mentions ' ^sopus and his brothers' ^^y*^- 
as the workmen. Upon such data Bentley founded 1731, 
an hypothesis, that these were really nothing more ==== 
than copies of inscriptions engraved on two of the 
three vessels given by Phanodicns ; that there had 
been no such thing as a statue of the donor ; and that 
.^Isopus and his two brethren were not statuaries, but 
manufacturers of the three vessels which ministered 
to ^e conviviality of the Sigeans. It is probable that 
no one capable of forming a judgment on such sub- 
jects, has ever acceded to this notion of Bentiey's ; at 
the same time no candid person can read his letter to 
Dr. Mead, without acknowledging that the theory is 
highly ingenious and ably defended. But it was 
written on the spur of the moment, without reference 
to books, to show how well he could maintain a sud- 
denly-conceived hypothesis. It was highly imprudent 
thus to expose the reputation which he had achieved, 
by the maintenance of a paradox under every possible 
disadvantage : but this is not the only instance in 
Bentiey's life, in which he sacrificed much of his solid 
fame to the transient vanity of displaying hia ready 
talent and extemporary learning. He did, indeed, 
deprecate controversy under such circumstances, say- 
ing in conclusion, "I have writ too much for an 
extempore remark, and too Uttle for an accurate dis- 
cussion, if I was amongst my books. If you show it - 
to Mr. ChishuU, pray let it go no further ; nor bring 
me into a public dispute. I'll dispute with nobody 
about nothing ; much less about this with a person 
for whose great learning I have so just respect, and 
whose labours in hand I wish so well to." An epis- 
tle, however, from the prince of critics, upon a topic 
of such interest to all classical antiquaries, was not 
likely to pass into oblivion. Chishull so far adhered 
to the condition prescribed, that he did not publish 
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CHAP. Bentley's own words ; bat while he ' kept the word 
I7S1. ^^ pTomiae to the ear, he broke it to the hope ;' for he 
' printed an Appendix to his Dissertation, wherein he 
stated and refuted the critic's objections, without 
naming him, but designating him in terms which \eh 
no doubt as to the person intended : this was done in 
an elaborate manner, and not without occasional aspe- 
rity. He probably could not resist the temptation of 
exhibiting a decided advantage over the great Ari- 
starchuB ; and was moreover nettled at the terms in 
which Bentley had spoken of the weakest point of 
his Dissertation, a conjecture that ^sop the statuary 
of the Sigeans was no other than M&op the ^bulist ; 
the absurdity of which notion he had exposed, though 
less severely than it deserved. The effect of this 
Appendix has been, that every subsequent author 
who speaks of the Sigean Inscription (and I scarcely 
recollect any writer upon Greek Palaeography who 
has not mentioned it) refers to Bentley's extemporary 
criticism, and generally in terms of censure, without 
being aware of the circumstances under which it was 
promulgated ; and the result must be confessed to 
have been injurious to his reputation'. As a coun- 
BenOey'i tcrvalling merit, however, Bentley, at the conclusion 
of an old of this letter to Dr. Mead, gave an acute and happy 
^p'tiol^" restoration and explanation of a certain old inscrip- 
tion on the base of a colossal statue of Apollo at 
Delos, which Toumefort, the celebrated French bo- 
tanist, had copied during his travels in the Levant. 

' Tbu Appendinuta appeatB to Itave been in the first instance attached 
hj Chishull to the unsold copies of his work, and was afterwards reprinted 
in an edition of it at Leyden in 1737, as well as in his larger work of 
AntigtUt^fs AHatiea. It contiuned besides, a reply of the editor to some 
objedaons of Michael Maittwre ; also another inscription hoia a marble 
found at Sigeum, which was purchased by Mr. Edward Wortley Mont^;ne, 
the ambassador to the Ottoman Porte, and now graces the vestibule of 
Trinity library. 
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This Inscription, consisting of a single iambic line, ''"Y" 
in old characters, similar to those of the Sigean j^^s. 

marble, had been unsuccessfully attempted by Har- -^ 

douin and Montfaucon, two of the most learned men 
that France ever produced, ae well as by ChishuU 
himself. This was a great triumph of his sagacity, 
and is particularly to be noticed, because Richard 
■ Daw^, his envious imitator, has endeavoured to 
appropriate to himself the credit of what is really 
due to Bentley '. 

At the commencement of 1722 was published aAieimder 
very severe and able censure of the Doctor's edition •btia-» cen- 
of Horace, by Mr. Alexander Cunningham, a Scotch B^tT/y'a 
gentleman, printed at the Hague, which had long Horace. 
been the place of his residence. Before we proceed 
to describe this performance, we must bestow a few 
words upon its author ; who has, owing to the nume- 
rous points of coincidence with bis namesake, the 
author of a History of Great Britain in Latin, ac- 
quired the character of a mysterious pei^onage. 
Between Alexander Cunningham the historian, and 
Alexander Cunningham the editor of Horace, there 
are so many particulars of resemblance, that Thom- 
son, the translator of the History, was forced, after a 
minute inquiry, to remain in suspense whether or 
not they were the same individual. It appears that 
they were both Scotchmen, had both been travelling 
tutors, both resided at the Hague at the same period, 
both were intimate with certain distinguished public 
characters, both were eminent chess-players, both 
accomplished scholars, and both lived to an advanced 
age. These and many other coincidences long baffled 
all inquiry respecting the identity or diversity of the 



* See Dawes* MisceUanea Critica, p. 132 ; and his Letter to Dr. Taylor, 
p. IB* of Mr. Kidd'a Appenflix to Ma edition of that work. 
VOL. II. M 
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CHAP, two Dameaakes : and it has, I believe, but recently 
• 173a. ^^^^ ascertained beyond a doubt, that the critic died 
- ■■ ■ at the Hague in 1730, and the historian died in 
London in 1737. This instance of ambiguity may 
serve as a caution to biographers and antiquaries, 
who are sometimes led by much slighter circum- 
stances than those just mentioned, to assign to one 
person the actions or writings of another. The 
present difficulty is the more worthy of remark, 
because neither of the Cunninghams was an obscure 
author; they both lived in the world, enjoying con- 
siderable reputation during their life-time ; and one 
of them filled diplomatic stations in the service of his 
country. 
cnnQing- Thc writer who has secured to himself a literary 
^^^y" immortality as one of the most powerful of Dr. Bent- 
^^^'' ley's antagonists, has already been mentioned to the 
reader as the intimate friend of Le Clerc at the time 
of the celebrated exposure of his Menander : I know 
not whether a regard for that unfortunate editor 
might have prompted the idea of revenging his 
friend's disaster by an elaborate censure of our critic's 
Horace : it certainly may be inferred from Cunning- 
ham's own account, that he had been occupied ever 
since the publication of Bentley's edition, a period of 
ten years, in preparing materials for reiiiting his 
emendations and overturning his credit. The only 
cause assigned by himself for such industrious hos- 
tility, was his wish to chastise the arrogance and 
"presumption displayed in that performance. How- 
ever thi& might be, it must be confessed that he has 
deserved the title of ' the fairest of critics,' in the 
sense in which it has been bestowed upon Milboume, 
the adversary of Dryden, who put forth, along with 
his criticism of the latter's Vii^l, a translation of 
part of that poet by his own hand, ' that Mr. Dryden 
I 
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might be satisfied that he ofiered him no foul play, chap. 
nor found faults in him without pving him an ^^^ 
opportunity of retaliation.' In like manner, Mr, ==^ 
Cunningham published at the same time two distinct 
works — a volume of Animadversions on Bentley's 
Horace, and a volume containing the text of the 
poet, corrected according to his own judgment. To 
the latter he intended to have added a body of notes, 
to which he frequently refers, and which were to 
have comprised a defence of his own readings, and a 
refutation of his antagonist's ; but those notes never 
appeared. The Animadversions are divided into 
19 chapters, occupying nearly 400 pages, and ad- 
dressed personally to Dr. Bentley. This book is one 
continued objui^ation, delivered in dry and bitter 
terms, unvaried by the least humour or playfulness : 
it is the effudon of a person who feels an advantage 
in the contest, and thinks that his own superior 
industry and research have g^ven him a right to scold 
and insult his adversary without forbearance. The 
general topics of reproach ai-e, the boastfulness of 
Bendey's language, his assuming to himself the 
credit of readings which were already to be found in 
some edition or some commentary, and his want of 
skill in the application of certain critical rules, which 
Cunningham persuaded himself to be infallible in 
the discovery of true readings. I have already ex- 
plained without reserve the principal faults of Bent- 
ley's edition, and shown how they arose in part from 
the manner in which it had been begun and com- 
pleted. A large portion of his notes, perhaps the Vaiiduy of 
majority, having been despatched in haste, it was ture> ei»- 
plainly impossible that he should have consulted °""'*' 
every one of the innumerable editions of the poet, 
for the reading in each line ; a task which his pre- 
sent adversary, who is recorded to have posseted- an 
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CHAP, excellent library, undisturbed leisure, and diligence 
1721 which was never tired, was enabled to accompliBh. 

■■ ■" This part of his work is the most successfal in the 

object at which he laboured, the infliction of a wound 
upon our critic's repatation. But the fact, when 
fairly stated, does not bear out the chai^ either of 
plagiaiism or carelessness, which this adversary took 
such unexampled pains to establish. Cunningham's 
eighth chapter enumerates no less than 109 passages 
in the editions of Ascensius, 66 in that of Baxter, 
and 138 in other printed copies, all of which give 
the reading as it stands in Bentley's ; who, however, 
assumes credit for its restoration, without mentioning 
that the same had been done before him. But this 
formidable collection of passages, while it proves the 
industry and ill-nature of Cunningham, fails in es- 
tablishing his accusation ; for it will' be seen by 
examination, that Bentley generally alleges as his 
authority the reading of some manuscript or a cita- 
tion by some old writer, and does not assert that 
710 one edition had adopted it, but speaks otplerague 
editiones or (mates fere e(Utiones as giving tiie common 
reading. He did not pretend to have examined 
every preceding edition with minute care : some 
copies it is pretty clesir that he had never seen : and 
in no instance, that I have observed, does this rigid 
examiner make out against our critic a case of inten- 
tional dishonesty or unfairness. 
Comparison As Cunningham challenges a comparison between 
rad Cunt' ^^^ t^^* ^"^ Horace, and that of Bentley, undertaking 
ninghaDi. that his own shall be found more correct than his 
adversary's in 400 passages, it is almost unavoidable 
to take some notice of the relative merits of the two 
editors. In the first place we must mention that 
Cunningham adopts a great proportion of Bentley's 
readings, being convinced of their truth ; though he 
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can scarcely ever prevail upon himself to allow him chap. 
the least credit. Secondly, his annotations, though ^^ 
displaying wonderful industry and Eiccuracy, do not —— ^ 
approach to those of Bentley in learning, ingenuity, 
or interest ; while they offend in the very particulars 
for which he chiefly blames his adversary, verbosity 
and prolixity '. The reader who compares any 
passages of equal length in the two critics, will be 
struck with the superior clearness and elegance, as 
well as the greater quantity of matter comprised in 
that of Bentley. His antagonist reproaches him in 
severe terms for not following general i-ules of criticism 
in correcting the text of bis author ; and himself lays 
down numerous rules, exhibiting their results in his 
own emendations. It appears, however, that many 
of them incur the very faults chained against those of 
Bentley : the same occasional harshness, the same 
disposition to refine and make nice distinctions in 
Horace's phrases, and thus to degrade poetry into 
prose, which we have noticed in oar editor, may be 
found in his adversary. At the same time his lan- 
gaage is as confident and dogmatical as that of any 
commentator whom I can recollect. With respect to 
the critical rules propounded and followed with so 
much diligence, it is sufficient to observe, that they 
will be found useful to the scholar who reads and con- 
uders them, even when he does not altogether approve 
their application. I am of opinion, indeed, that sub- 
sequent editors have not sufficiently availed themselves 
of the labours of Cunningham in establishing the text 
of Horace. 

The volume of Animadversions is dedicated to Dr. 

' " mud unnin hie contra tuum scribendi morem adnotare, qaamquam 
plura poasum, placet, in notu nihil odiosius esse verbosa longitudlne." — 
CiMHi^aniM AitimaAitrtitMet, p. 10. 
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CHAP. BeDtley, for whose use and amendment it professes to 
jjjj^ be written : its motto is 

" Lmidis amore tumet ? sunt certa piacula, gva te 
Ter pure tecto poterunt recreare IUkIIo." 

To the Tolmne of text is prefixed a frontispiece 
representing a crowd of critics introduced into the 
temple of Truth, each of whom takes off a mask, 
when the apparition oT the goddess presents to them 
a mirror which she bears upon her shield ; and they 
all start with horror at viewing the deformity of their 
own features. In this company the prominent figure 
is intended for Dr. Bentley, and the reflection in the 
mirror bears a considerable resemblance to his coun- 
tenance *'. 

Had this attack been made some years earlier, it is 
probable that Bentley would have accepted the chal- 
lenge thrown out by Cunningham, and a controversy 
between them could not have failed to elicit much that 
would have been interesting to scholars. Coming as 
it did at the moment when his time and attention 
were absorbed by the various struggles in which he 
was engaged, he thought proper to leave his adversary 
in possession of the field, and securely trusted to pos- 
terity the part of deciding between their respective 

• At the bottom of this frontispiece are the following m<xda, adajrted 
from Horace: 

" DttreJat tt peBem nUiAu gM ytii$i[u«per ora 
Aniindat, iRfrorntm iurpif." 

The title of the volume is Q. HoaATii Fi.acci Pobmata. Ex onHgMt 
Cocbi. et ceriit Obtervation^vi emendavil, variatque Scr^tontm tt hnpre*- 
tonan Uctvone* a^ecit Albxandbb Cdnihgahiub. Uagm Cotaittun, ^ttd 
Tlomimt Jomoaivm, 1731 . There are other title pages both of this pnbli' 
cation and of the Anmadeertiona, assuming to be published at London. 
The pnfsce to the AmnuuhertioM is dated 4 Cat. Dec. 1721. That of 
the tffirt ipsis I(fi&w Oecembrit, 1721. 
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meritB. As more than a century has since elapsed, ™*''- 
we may now consider that this judgment has been ^^ 
pronounced, and that the reputation of Bentley has — — — 
unequivocally triumphed : he is read and admired by 
hundreds to whom the lucubrations of his rival are 
unknown ; and Cunningham, like some others of his 
opponents, owes the preservation of his name to the 
transcendant reputation of him whom he laboured bo 
industriously to dispar^e. 

A few months afterwards, the great subject of these ThiiibT'i 
memoirs was assailed by another attack, which sur- i^^. 
passed all the preceding in gall and malignity : this 
was from Styan Thirlby, whose edition of Justin 
Martyr was published by subscription in the summer 
of 1722. We have already recorded his early anti- 
pathy against cor hero, which displayed itself at a 
period when he could not have had any offence to 
complain of, and when his existence was probably 
unknown to Dr. Bentley. It is impossible to explain 
all the impulses which may operate upon so extrava- 
gant and capricious a character : but on this occasion 
his wrath had been excited by hearing that the Master 
of Trinity had spoken slightingly of him and his 
projected edition. In revenge he abused him with 
immoderate rancour in his preface and dedication to 
William Earl of Craven ; telling the latter that, when 
he met the offender in his company, he was withheld 
only by respect for his Lordship from taking vengeance 
of another description. So violently had resentment * 
got possession of him, that he gives the full reins to 
invective, and rails against classical studies and Bent- 
ley, in 80 extrav^ant a style that he makes the reader, 
at the very outset of his work, doubt whether the 
editor was in a sane mind. Dr. Ashton, the Master 
of Thirlby's College, who had been his patron, and , ' 
was unfavourably disposed to the Master of Trinity, 
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CHAP- Bpoke of this performance in a letter to Dr. Moss, the 
1^ Dean of Ely, in the following terms : " I have not 
— -'^ had patience to read all his dedication, but have seen 
enough to observe that it is stuffed with self-Ksonceit, 
and an insolent contempt of others ; Bentley espe- 
cially, whom he again points at in page 18. I have 
read about 60 pages of his performance, and am 
really ashamed to find so much self-Bn£5ciency *." Of 
Thirlby no more need here be said. Had it been the 
fortune of that desultory genius to enjoy the intimacy 
of the illustrious biographer of Savage, it is probable 
that his story might have supplied incidents as curious, 
and moral reflections as important, as that of the 
highly-gifted and profligate poet '. 
Cowi'iHar- As a sct-off agaiuBt the tirades jast mentioned, it is 
monia. ^.^.^ ^ record the treatment which Dr. Bentley received 
about the same time from persons whose names hold a 
still higher station than those of his censurers. Robert 
Smith, the Professor of Astronomy, published in 3722 
Harmofiia Mensurarum, the posthumoi^ work of his 
accomplished relative and predeceaaor, Cotes : his 
preface speaks of Bentley, as the encourager of science, 
in tbe most handsome terms imaginable ; and with 
reference to his pecuniary liberality and activity in 
promoting subscriptions, first for the observatoiy and 
afterwards for astronomical instniments, he gives him 
the title of a ' second founder.' 

In the following year Jeremiah Markland first 
appeared before the public as a classical critic; a 
character which he sustained with distinction for more 



• Cole's MSS. voL uli. p. 116. The letter is printed by rfichol^ 
lAlerary Anecdotes, vol. iv. p. 269. 

' Mr. Nichols tXiterary Anecdotes, vol, iv. p. 364 — 371) gives Bome 
UemoirB of Sty an Thirlby, about one Iialf of which were taken from the 
fainta and suggestionB of Dr. Sam. JdtaaoD. See also Literary Antodotei, 
vol. ii. p. 551. 
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them "fifty years. His first essay was an Ejnatola chap. 
Critica addressed to Dr. Hare, the Dean of Worcester, j_ ' 
principally relating to passages of Horace which he — ' ■ 
proposed to correct. The opening sentence contains EputouT * 
a handsome tribute to the merits of Dr. Bentley, who '^"'''*- 
is mentioned in all parts of the book with becoming 
praise. Markland, throughout his long career, uni- 
formly showed his admiration of onr great critic; 
which was founded upon an intimate acquaintance 
with his intuitive genius, and with the intrinsic and 
unrivalled excellence of his writings. I am particular 
in noticing this fact, for two reasons : first, the opinion 
of Markland is of great importance in awarding literary 
credit, not only on account of his learning, but of his 
candid disposition and unprejudiced judgment; se- 
condly, because our mention of him in connection 
with the party by whom Bentley was deprived of his 
. degrees, might have led to a notion that he was also 
included among his literary adversaries '. 

A classical miscellany was instituted in 1722, and wmm. 
published periodically for two years, called Biblio- 
theca ZAteraria; comprising the contributions of several 
scholars. The editor was Dr. Samuel Jebb'; the 
principal writer Mr. Joseph Wasse, late Fellow of 
Queen's College, the well-known commentator on 
Sallust and Thucydides : of him Bentley is recorded to 
have said, *' When I am dead, Wasse will be the most 
learned man in England ^." This publication affords 

' NichoU, in Ma fuU and interestiiig account of Markland {JMerary 
Aneedottt, vd. iv. p. 275) mentionH ' a rude message being sent to him l^ 
Bentley,' relatire to a projected edition of Apuleina. Whatever be the 
authority fur this story, Markland never testified any offence against 
Bentley. 

• This is on the authority of Vniieton. Waaee died nearly four years 
before Bentley. Had he, liowever, BurviTed him, Markland, Taylor, 
Dawes, and petbt^ oUker scholars, might hare disputed the tiulh of the 
prediction. 
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CHAP, another proof of the hom^e paid by all rising scholars 
jj33_ to the established fame of our great Aristarchns. 

—"=—=- In No. vi. are two copies of verses, one Greek the 
other Latin, written by Wasse in praise of Bentley 
and his Horace. All that can be said in their &Tonr 
is, that they are better than the generality of lauda- 
tory verses prefixed to books. The Latin copy con- 
tains some tolerable lines ; it testifies the anxiety felt 
by scholars that Bentley would no longer delay the 
publication of those works which he was known to 
have been some time meditating, and which his 
advancing years rendered it unsafe to postpone '. 

Beouey'i When the loner vacation of 1722 tuSbrded an io- 

reriiian of . . " . . . _^ 

Nkudir. termission to the agitating business of the year, Ut. 
Bentley found leisure to make a complete revision of 
the Theriaca of Nicander, at the instance of Dr. 
Mead, the only friend who, in the latter part of his 
life, possessed any material influence over him. Ni- 
cander, an old Greek physician of Colophon, in the 
time of Attalus, had, like our countrymen Garth 
and Armstrong, composed didactic poems on subjects 
connected with the medical art ; two of which, the 
Theriaca and AlexiphaTmaca, are preserved. Dr. 
Mead having put into Bentley's hands an edition of 
the former by GorraBUB, (who translated it into 

' In the following linea it ia hardly pouible not to mupect the wiiter <£ 
a waggish allusion to the ' slashing' propensitieB of our critic : 

" Quart age, Ronaate vmdex eeleberrime Unffua, 
Ure, Kca, ttUt pareere parce tuU: 
Fake premt Pltalique salet, eagtigtK TWailt 

Stria, barbarictu ioi makpasia mamit. 
Sapiee Lucmmi, Oroiw H forte ttegarit. 
Da caviam laiidi foaterieniqw'tum. 

It may be mentioned tltat Heame records in hia MSS. that he fell into 
company with Wasse in 1732, when he spoke in ptaiae of Bentley in 
relation to hi< undertaking (tf the New Testament, as well as in every other 
particular. 
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Latin verse,) our critic went through the whole with ^^l^f-- 
great care, writing his emendations on the mai^n ; ^^g^! 
he then returned it tq his illustrious friend, prefixing ■ 
an elegant Latin epistle. This volume in the course 
of time foand its way into the British Museum ; but 
the ofispring of Bentley's learning continued buried 
and unknown till the year 1814, when, by permission 
of the Trustees, I copied the emendations Eind the 
letter, and printed the whole in the Museum Oriticum, 
Nos. iii. and iv. along with the text of Gorraus's ■ 
edition. Though the corrections are not defended 
by any notes, yet the scholar who inspects them will 
not fail to recognize the truth of an observation, 
more than once hinted in this history, that Bentley 
is more to be depended upon as a corrector of Greek 
than of Latin authors : the spirit of violent and harsh 
alteration, which continually shows itself in his revi- 
sion of the latter, did not accompany him when 
employed upon books in the former language. 

The pens of light and ephemeral writers, who swarm *«»^ "p 
like summer flies in the fields of literature, continued tbe spjr. 
to make our great critic the object of their puny 
attacks and worthless panegyrics. ' The Spy,' a 
weekly literary paper, which lasted but for a few 
numbers, in 1721 endeavoured to draw attention hy 
an article against him, principally on the score of his 
New Testament. A pamphlet immediately appeared 
in his defence, avowedly written by a friend of Dr. 
Bentley, who was however almost as feeble as his 
adversary ". The Spy, who was some scribbler 
writing for bread in a garret, had converted to his 
own purposes, without acknowledgment, many whole 

" T%t Apatkeeary't D^mce of Dr. Bentfay, in An/wer to Ihe ^. 1b- 
getker w>ith ttmu ObtervalioM, Moral and Critical, upon tke Fable of tke 
JockdtM in Peaeod's Featken, perHeiiiarlv addruted to tke AmUot ttftke 
Spy. London, 1721. 
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CHAP, sentences from Boyle's book in the Phalaris contro- 
im '^^^y '• ^"'d *^® ' Defence' exposes the thefts of this 
I pillager. Bat neither piece would have any claim 

upon our readers' notice, were it not for a single 
sentence in the latter, which professes to express the 
sentiments entertained by Dr. Bentley, after the lapse 
of many years, towards Mr. C. Boyle, now Lord 
Lord Or- Orrery, the object of his former severity. " Let me 
'*^' now tell it the Spy as a secret, that Dr. Bentley has 
' the greatest deference for his noble antagonist, both 
as a person of eminent parts and quality : and I dare 
say- his noble ant^onist thinks of Dr. Bentley as of a 
person as great in critical learning, as England has 
boasted of for many a century." We may here add, 
what is stated on good authority, that Lord Orrery 
visited the Master of Trinity at his lodge ". 
Ver«»by About this time Bentley committed to paper a copy 
Dr.Bentiey. ^^ Eugllsh vcrscs : a sort of composition to which he 
was adapted neither by nature nor habit; but the 
reputation of the author, and singularity of the pro- 
duction, styled by Dr. S. Johnson ' the only English 
verses that he is known to have written,' have trans- 
mitted them to posterity. They were occasioned by 
an imitation of Horace's Ode (iii. 2.) Angustam, amia, 
pauperiem pati — by Walter Titley , a student of Trinity : 
this, which was probably a College exercise, so much 
pleased the Master, that he chose to devote a leisure 
hour to writing a parody of Titley's stanzas. The 
lines have been much admired, and the great critic 
just mentioned pronounced them the ' forcible verses 
of a man of strong mind, but not accustomed to write 
verse ".' In truth, they rather aspire to the praise of 
eloquence than poetry ; but they claim, at all events, 
a place in the account of Bentley's life, since, whoever 

11 Dr. Sailer, note on Dutert. on Ihahrit, ed. 1777, p. 309. 
" BotwelPt Hfi qfJokmon, vol. iv. p. 34. 
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reads them, must perceive that ' out hero' had in his <'*'*^- 
eye his own fortune, and intended to pourtray his own ^^^ 
character and career, Titley's lines must first be laid -■ 
before the reader : 



IMITATION OF HORACX, BOOK III. ODB It. 

He who would great in science grow. 

By whom bright Virtue is adored. 
At first most be content to know 

An bumble roof and homely board. 

With want and rigid College laws 

Let bim innr'd betimes comply, 
I^rm to Religion's sacred canse. 

The learned combat let him try : 

Let him her enided prwaes tell, 

And all his eloquence disclose. 
The fierce endeavonrs to repel. 

To still the tumult of her foes. 

Him, early form'd, and season'd young. 

Subtle o^osers soon win fear. 
And tremble at bis artful tongue. 

Like Parthians at a Roman spear. 

Grim death, tb' inevitable lot. 
Which fools and cowards strive to fly. 

Is with a noble pleasure sooght. 
By him who dares for truth to die. 

With purest lustre of her own, 
, Exalted Virtue ever shines ; 
Nor, as the vulgar smile or frown. 
Advances now, and now dechnes. 

A glorious and immortal prize 

She on her hardy son bestows ; 
She shows bim beav'n, and bids him rise, 

Tho' toil, and pain, and death oppose. 
WiUi lab'ring flight he wings the obstructed way. 
Leaving both common souls and common clay. 
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■BNTLH ■ FARODT. 

Who Btrivee to moimt FamaaBtts* hill. 
And thence poetic laurelB brin^. 

Must first acquire due force and bIuII, 
Mnst fly with swan's or eagle's wing. 

Who Nature's treaanres woiild explore. 
Her mysteries and arcana know. 

Host high, as lofty Newton, soar, 

Hnst sto^, aa ddring Woodward, low. 

Who studies andent laws and rites, 
Tongnes, arts, and arms, all history. 

Must drudge, like Selden, day and night. 
And in the endless laboor die. 

Who travels in religioiiB jairs, 

IVnth mix'd with error, shade with rays. 
Like Whiston, wanting pyi, and stars. 

In ocean wide or sinks, or strays. 

Bat grant onr hero's hope, long toil 
And comprehensiTe genius crown. 

All sciences, all arts his spoil. 

Yet what reward, or what renown ? 

Envy, innate in vulgar souls. 
Envy steps in and stops his rise ; 

Eavj with poison'd tarnish fools 
His lustre, and his worth decries. 

He lives inglorious or in want. 

To college and old books confined ; 

Instead of leam'd, he's call'd pedant. 
Dunces advanc'd, he's left behind : 

Yet left content, a genuine stoic he. 

Great without patron, rich without South-sea 



" These lines are in the Grow, a miscellany, and in Dodaley'a CoUeclion : 
o in Gent. Mag. 1740. p. 616. 
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At the end of the last chapter, we left the feud chap. 
between Bentley and his academical enemies raging u^^ 
with full vieour. Colbatch continued his detenni- „ ,^ ^ 
nation to procure redress for the late libel upon his punun the 
character; but the delays of the Vice-chancellor SfBTnUey 
protracted the action ^^inst the publisher till the '^" ' '''"'" 
Act of Grace had made it impossible to pursue a 
criminal proems in that or any other court in the 
kii^om. Nevertheless Colbatch conceived that a 
mode of proceeding still remained, which was not 
affected by the general pardon : this was, to pro- 
secute an inquiry into the authorship of the libel, 
'in the office of judge :' an investigation which the 
civil law admits in some cases, and which, as he 
imagined, would allow of Bentley's being himself 
examined as an evidence ; .whereby he might be 
compelled to make a public confession of an act 
which had already incurred the severest censure from 
the Heads of the University. He had some months 
before propounded his ideas on this subject to fais 
friend Dr. Sayer, and had received a long letter from 
him, explaining the reasons which made him con- 
sider such a proceeding inadmissible in a case of 
defamation, although allowable in certain other in- 
stances. But this opinion could not deter him from 
his object : he was possessed of coneiderable ac- 
quaintance with the civil law, and having applied 
his mind with much diligence to the bearings of this 
case, he persuaded himself that he could see dis- 
tinctions, which made the exceptions of his friend 
the civilian inapplicable. Accordingly, the very day not. 24. 
on which Middleton stood before the King's Bench "^'" 
to answer for his libel upon the Master of Trinity, 
Colbatch appeared in the Vice-chancellor's court to 
prosecute the latter personage for a libel upon him- 
self. He produced the censure of the Heads upon 
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CHAP, the second edition of ' Dr. Bentley's Proposals;' 
ij23_ which, being read by the Registraiy, he implored 

the Jvdida Officmm, and be^ed that right and 

justice might be done him agreeably to the de- 
cree. Dr. Crosse, who had been re-elected for a 
second year with scarcely any opposition, granted 
the petition, and appointed Cook, Dr. Colbatch's 
proctor, to be ' promoter of his office,' or prosecutor. 
The business of the day passed off with only some 
impertinent interruption from Lisle, who thought 
that this process was intended as a continuation of 
the former action. The Vice-chancellor going im- 
mediately afterwards to keep residence on his stall at 
Norwich, constituted Dr. Gooch his deputy, from 
whom was expected a renewal of vigorous proceedings 
Beniiey . against the Master of Trinity. Accordingly Colbatch 
evidence In applied to him to grant a citation for BenUey to 
dui^i^ appear in Court, and give evidence respecting his 
lor'i Court knowledge of the libel in question : it being thought 
better to take this step at once ; since, in case he 
confessed it, all further investigation might be spared. 
There was no difficulty in obtaining the citation,' but 
a great one in getting it served upon the Master : 
the Egquire-beadles remembered the circumstances of 
the arrest of the great delinquent three years before, 
and were all as averse to such perilous service, as the 
mice in the fable were to undertake the office of 
belling the cat. At length one of those gentlemen, 
Mr. Attwood, was induced by the authority of Dr. 
Gooch, and a double fee, to execute this function; 
and was agreeably surprised at finding himself civilly 
received by Bentley, who intimated no intention of 
non-compliance, but only enquired ' whether the 
summons related to Colbatch 's business.' In the 
meantime the annual audit of Trinity College brought 
these two enemies into personal collision of a more 
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angry character, if possible, than heretofore : the chap. 
expenditure of large sums of money for new works at ,^ 
the lodge, and other schemes of the Master, none of ■ ■ 
■which had been ordered by the Seniority, and the 
accounts of which they were not suffered to examine, 
called for Colbatch's severe remonstrances : Bentley 
replied by violent and abusive language, the result of 
long-cherished resentment, which the occuTrences of 
each successive day served to irritate and inflame. 

The court to which Bentley was cited was fixed for ^T*^ 
Jan. 17 ; but his measures were taken in a way 
which soon showed that his dexterity was more than a 
match for the resolution and perseverance of his ad- 
versary. He went to town, and learned that, in the 
opinion of lawyers, the proceedings of the University 
were illegal, as partaking of the nature of a general 
inquisition, and might perhaps be resisted by appli- 
cation to the King's Bench. That court, however, 
did not sit till after the time fixed for bis appear- 
ance ; and he well knew that the summary proceed- 
ings of the academical judge would not wait his con- 
venience. Accordingly he negotiated with one of his 
brother-chaplains an exchange of the turn of attend- 
ance at St. James's, for the month of January. When 
the Vice-chancellor's Court a^embled, ' Richard 
Bentley, Master of Trinity College,' was three times Jan. 17. 
summoned by name : he not appearing, Proctor Cooke 
moved for a compulsory writ ; but Dr. Crosse, who 
presided, declared that he would wait for his appear- 
ance till three o'clock. Lisle then came forward and 
said, that he could save the court that trouble ; as he 
held in his hand a letter from Dr. Bentley, who was 
in London, enclosing one from the Duke of Newcastle, 
the Lord Chamberlain, commanding his attendance i« tbmt in 
on his Majesty's service. The Vice-chancellor imme- «^"* ' 
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CHAP, diately allowed the excuse to be jnet and sufficient} 
im- adjouraed the proceedings to the 16th of Febrnary, 
• •~" and admitted the appointment of Lide aa proctor {or 
the Master of Trinity. But his timidity suffered him 
to be brow-beaten by the insolence of this man ; who 
insisted on the name of his client being entered in the 
proceedings of the court as 'Doctor Bentley;' and 
when told by the Vice-chancellor that it was contrary 
to his duty and his oath to acknowledge a title which 
the University had taken away, lisle declared his 
belief that Dr. Bentley was stiU entitled to that dig- 
nity, said that the Lord Chamberlain had so sb^led 
him, and that he would not give up the honour and 
dignity of his friend for any one. Such was his 
sauciness, that the by-standers remarked, that ' had 
Dr. Gooch presided, he would probably have been 
laid by the heels.' 
FebruBry. Beforc tho day appointed, Bentley's counsel moved 
from^he the Court of King's Bench to prohibit the proceedings 
Ki^."^ of the Vice-chancellor, alleging two objections gainst 
S""." 'hem : first, that the offence of the pretended libel had 
procMding. been pardoned in the late' Act of grace or indemnity ; 

of tfce Uni- .1 , i • •it , - 1 • 

Teraity. secoodly, that the enquiry was lUegal, inasmuch as it 
was designed to examine the supposed offender by 
interrogatories which he could not answer without 
criminating himself. The Court immediately granted 
a Rule for the Vice-chancellor to show cause, on the 
second day of the following term, why a prohibition 
should not issue : and he was enjoined to stay all 
proceedings during the interval. 

The Eule of Court being served upon the Vice- 

■ chancellor's deputy, produced great sensation in the 

University. While one party complained of this 

interference as a breach of academical privilege, their 

opponents triumphed at the check given to what they 

1 
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considered arbitrary and violent'proceedings'*. But 9"*''* 
the only individual in the place who seemed to under- ^^^ 
Btand the bearings of the question was Dr. Colbatch, ^^== 
with whom this process had otiginated. His conduct 
in bringing the Unirersity into such a dilemma, by a 
reliance upon his own legal reading when opposed to 
professional advice, was rash and headstrong : nor 
doM the object which he was pursuing appear to have 
been adequate ; since, even supposing him completely 
snccessful, he could only have obtained a censure of 
his libeller, by the same authority which had already 
censnred the libel ; while his own character would 
have received no additional vindication. His exer- coib»teh 
tions however in the present exigency show great ^eaA»j- 
energy and ability : he wrote statements of the case ***■ 
to inform and encourage the leaders of his party ; and 
drew up an elaborate pamphlet, called Jus Academu 
cam, which was printed and circulated, before the 
ensaing law term, among the judges and advocates ". 
In this }iook the case is ably treated ; and it was 
likely to convey to unlearned readers the same con- 
viction that possessed the mind of the writer. His 

" "ntere appeared inunedktely two pnmpblets, mitten by jaaag men 
of the Uuiversitj, the firet in the character of a fiiend of Bentley, and 
called AmmtuhertitMi m tkt lhiv«rtity't ProeeedktgM ugtAut tlu MWt 
laanted R. BmtUg, D.D. By PkOthmthmi CMtabr^/ientii. The B«plr, 
entitled, A VintRealitm qf <i« Unkatity tjf Cambridge, m Jmmkt, ^, 
Both these pieces are entirely worthier ; the writers having bat an im- 
perfect and confiutd notion of the truuaetioni which they were dis- 
dieauig. 

" 'fhe title of this tract, which, according to the fashion of that day, 
serrea aa a table of contents, is aa follows ; " Jus Acadbmicum ; or, a 
Ikfence of the peculiar JvrUdictitM vikieh bebmg$ of txmtmon right to Vm- 
TBBsiTiBS t'n general, and hath been granted by Royal Charitn, coi^nud 
in ParUatnent, to thoie of EvsiAfio in particular. Shewing, thai no Pro- 
hibition eon He againtt their Courts of Judicalsre, nor appeal fiom them, « 
ot^ Cavte Hie that which u nou depending before the Vice-chanceUor of 
Cambridge. With aFuHAccomit and Viwiicalion of the Proceedings in that 
Catfe. By a Person eoneented. -London. Printed for R. Wilkin, at the 
King'a Head, in St. Paul'* Churob-yard. iinccwn." t 
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account of the pecoliar jurisdiction belonging to Uni- 
Tereities, both in England and the Continent, is clear 
" and satisfactoTy ; but he treads on perilous ground 
when he contends, that it is not amenable to the 
authority of the Court of King's Bench. He ai^es 
forcibly that the general pardon, for the disregard of 
•which the University had been termed- in court 
' insolent,' could have no operation on the present 
proceedings, they being instituted not so mudi to 
punish the offender, as to vindicate the injured party, 
' whose reputation lay a-bleeding from the libel ;' that 
the King's gracious pardon neither was nor could be 
intended to operate in this case to the damage of the 
aggrieved party, any more than it could enable a 
person to retain possession of an estate of which he 
had fraudulently deprived the rightful owner. At 
all events he contends that Beutley, had he chosen 
to take advantage of that Act of grace, ought to have 
pleaded it at the bar of the Vice-chancellor's Court. 
The defence of the mode of proceeding ex offiao 
exhibits much research into customs and precedents, 
and is spirited as well as ai^mentative. 

Pr. Colbatch was careful to avoid the intemperate 
language, which had filled the pages of his adversary ; 
but he did retaliate in some sentences so caustic and 
acrimonious, as to prove that a sort of death-feud 
existed between the two parties. Two or three in- 
stances will be sufficient. Having occasion to men- 
tion De Vargas, the instrument of the Duke d'Alva's 
[tyranny in the Low Countries, he says, 

" By the way, it is wortli oae's notice, that there seldom arises 
an enemy to out Colleges, (to their discipline, I mean ; for he who 
-would subvert that, does worse than if he attempted to batter down 
their walls) but a body m^ discern something In him, by which he 
liears a near resemblance to this De Vargas, ^ther in his learning, 
or in his manners ; wmetimes perbAps in both : a Ut« and notable 
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imtftbcc of this sort mi^ht be given id one, who had he lived at the CHAP, 
same time with De Vaigaa, might, for faia skill in gnmmar, be ^^'' 
tiiought to have gone to the same school. But grammar of itself, I ' 
confess, does not always polish the native roughness of some tempers ; 
no, nor criticism neither ; there may be tliose who have far excelled 
Se Vai^as in both these arts, and outgone him as for in the bar- 
barity of their manners." Jtu Academicvnt, p. 12. " It will go 

f( great way towards clearing the injured party's reputation, when it 
shall be publicly known who it is that hath attempted to blackea it ; 
since whoever knowg the man, knows what credit his allegationg 
deserve, and will soon be made to understand what it was that pushed 

him upon BO desperate an attempt." Ibid. p. 17. "The design of 

the suit, which is now in question, is not the offsnder's punishment ; 
no, nor yet the reformation of his manners ; the plaintiff in this case 
being convinced by this time, how vain an attempt it would be for 
him, to bring that offender to condign punishment, and much more 
to correct and amend his manners. All that he pretends to by this 
suit is the recovery of his own good name of which the saidofiender, 
as far as in him lies, has injuriously, I will not say feloniausly, robbed 

him," &c. Ibid. p. 30. " For this cause, I am commiasioned by 

the complainant in the present case, to tell the defendant, that as 
Our court here proceeds according to the civil-law ; none of those 
delBinatory articles contained in his libel will be charged to his ac- 
count, that have any ground or colour of truth in them, in case there 
be any such articles, as I am fully persuaded there is not one in all 
ttie libel. I will venture further, and do hereby invite the said . 
defamer to make his appearance in court, with a promise, that the 
party aggrieved ^all withdraw his complaint, and desist from any 
further prosecution of tUs cause, in case he, the said de&mer, will 
bring sufficient proof of but any one of those articles, or, which is 
more, if the complainant shall not make it appear to be highly pro- 
bable, that all and every of the s^d articles, are not only notoriously 
ialse, hot known to be so by the libeller himself." Ifnd, p. 37, 

The author having hastened the appearance of his 
pamphlet, before the Easter term commenced, sent 
copies of it to all persons of consideration with whom 
he was acquainted, and among the rest to the Lord 
Chancellor, and the. Judges of the different Courts, 
except Sir John Pratt and Sir John Fortescue ; those 
being the only two upon the Bench to whom he was 
not personally known. But he experienced the dis- 
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CHAP, appointment which will often be the lot of an amateur 
j-j^ lawyer, when he attempis to give effect to his theories : 
' as such a person is generally ignorant of the rules 
and maxims of the Coarts of judicature, it is not to 
be wondered, that the information which he has 
gathered from writers on jurisprudence should con- 
duct him into some practical error. All the C£tses 
which Colbatch cited, and all the points which he 
argued, could not get over the <Hie objection which 
professional men considered fatal to the late proceed- 
ing of the Academical court. The University had, 
in its exigency, committed its interests to Dean 
Sherlock, who, besides his familiarity with business, 
resided, as Master of the Temple, in the centre of the 
legal woild, and was moch esteemed by the leaders 
April 17. of the profession. He held a consultation of eminent 
counsel on the day before the time fixed for showing 
The pro- cause agaiust the prohibition. The two University 
^n^ counsel were Sir Robert Raymond and Seijeant 
^^i Reynolds, each of whom was soon afterwards raised 
to the Bench ; besides these leaders, Mr. Mead, Mr. 
Fazakerly, and Dr. Strahan, the civilian, were em- 
ployed ; Doctors Sherlock, Colbatch, and Middletcak 
assisting at the consultadon on behalf of the Univer- 
sity. Here Colbatch earnestly repeated the argu- 
ments of his pamphlet ; but in vain. There was 
some, difference of opinion among the counsel respect- 
ing the propriety of the superior Court's interference 
in that stage of the business, before any thing beyond 
a preliminary measure had been taken by the Uni- 
versity ; but all E^eed that the offence of the libel 
was included in the general pardon : it was therefore 
resolved, at the proposition of Mr. Attorney, to let the 
business drop without a contest, in order to avoid a 
judgment against the University being entered upon 
record. 
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But Bentley did not think proper that the matter chat. 
should fall to the ground as quietly as his prosecutors 1733. 
intended ; he juc^ed that it was now his turn to act - 

on the offeasive ; and as he had before attacked 
Colbatch with his pen for a book which he had not 
written, he now attacked him by the law for one 
which he had written. He observed some passages 
of the Jus Acadamaim, in which the author, while 
ai^uii^ against the interCerence of the King's Bench, 
might be construed as speaking with disrespect of 
that Court itself. Accordingly, two days after the Ap^i », 
Univerai^ lawyers had announced the intention ofpioK^tei 
dropping the proceedings against him, his counsel, p^^^on, 
Mr. Reeve, moved the Court of King's Bench to take 
cogmx&nce of the Jus Academicum as a contempt on 
their jurisdiction. Several passages being read, a 
Rule of court was granted for Wilkin, the publisher, 
to show cause why an Attachment should not issue 
against him. Colbatch was immediately advised by 
his friends to make interest among persons in power, 
in order to avert the storm that seemed ready to burst 
over his head. The sentences which had brought 
him into his enemy's power, were in his own view 
and intention perfectly innocent, nor had it once 
crossed his mind that they were susceptible of an 
injurious construction. The foHowing were the pas- 
sages that gave most offence : ' 

" Tliere is a strong doctrine got into Westminater Hall, where it 
hath prevailed foi above these hundred years past, as it is like to do 
for these hundred to come, unless my Lords the Bishops shall think 
fit to take notice erf it in Parliftment, vis. that the King's I^don shall 
|hit a atop to any process carried on in the Spiritual Coorta, for the 
ref(«inataon of manners, or the salvatioQ of a man's soul," Jut 
AcadetnicMtn, p. 19. 

" How the Reverend Judges of the Higk Court of King's Bench 
will resent their being Burprised into such a thing ; or how the Uni- 
versity wiU vindicate &e moet valuable of her privileges, which being 
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CHAP. ODce taken from her, she moBt hid adieu to all Qie rest, from so mani- 
*^'' fest and unprecedented & violation, a private member ought not so 
'"^ much OB to gueBS." p. 42. 

" It may not be amisa to take notice in this place, of a general 
observation made hy foreign writers, which hath heen more that once 
made good here in England, that they who design to snbvert the lawi 
fmd liberties of any nation, commonly begin with the priyileges and 
immonitiei of the Universities." p. 11. 

The sentence last quoted was particalarly exclaimed 
E^inat, being said to contain an insinuatiou that not 
only the Judges, but the GoTernment of King GeoTge 
designed to subvert the laws and liberties of the nation. 
It is certain, however, that the writer, whose whole 
mind was devoted to the maintenance of academical 
jurisdiction gainst Bentley, harboured no such views 
as were attributed to him, in writing these passages ; 
of which the most that can be said is, that they were 
unnecessary, incautious, and ill-timed. 
interait In As it was cloaT that the interrogatories to be put to 

Colbalch'a , . , , , , * . . ,. 

iBVDur with the party attached would soon force him to discover 
tew. ""^ the author, and as the consequences of this proceed- 
ing might be tremendous, Colbatch's friends exerted 
themselves with great eamestneBS to procure the inter- 
cession of powerful persons in his behalf. Particularly 
Dean Sherlock and Dean Hare used their interest 
with Lord Towushend for his good offices, and if 
necessary, for a pardon ; while Dr. Freind, the Master 
of Westminster School, exerted himself in a similar 
manner with Lord Carteret, the other Secretary of 
State. Both those ministers admitted the extreme 
hardship of a respectable clergyman being ruined for 
an inadvertence, committed in the course of a struggle 
wherein he had been an aggrieved party ; and being 
convinced that Colbatch was an inoffensive man, pro- 
mised their good offices and intercessions with the 
I/?rd Chief Justice; declaring their belief that if he 
would go into court and make a reasonable apology, 
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the matter would be terminated without further eon- chap. 
aequencea. He himself preferred hia applications to ^^^ 
the Lord Chancellor, now Earl of Macclesfield : the — - - — 
incessant solicitations which he had been making forcc°[c>rH/i!^' 
some years for a vwitation of Trinity College, though *^'"^''^- 
they had no other result, yet had procured him the 
acquaintance of this exalted peraon^e ; who, how- 
ever great might be his faults, was remarkably acces- 
sible and affable. He indulged Colbatch with many 
interviews ; and although he condemned without re- 
serve the offending passages of his book, promised 
him his good offices with the Chief Justice, to make 
the consequences light, and end the matter in a more 
favourable way than by procuring the King's pardon : 
and he directed him, before the matter came into 
court, to call upon Chief Justice Pratt, and express 
his contrition for his offence. But the patronage of 
these great ministers was not calculated to render the 
unfortunate divine any real service. The distinguished chief Jm- 
Judge who presided on the Bench, entertained a high ""^ ^""* 
notion of the dignity of his court, and the necessity of 
repressing all attempts to disparage or question its 
authority ; in which feeling his three coadjutors, the 
Judges Powis, Eyre, and Fortescue, strongly parti- 
cipated. He had also too just an opinion of the sanc- 
tity of the judicial character, not to be jealous of the 
interference of persons in power with the administra- 
tion of justice. He heard therefore the representa- 
tions of the Cabinet Ministers without the least dispo- 
sition to attend to them ; insomuch that the Premier 
accounted for his inflexibility, by observing that 
' Pratt had got to the top of his preferment, and was 
therefore refractory, and not to be governed by them.' 
However, when the Doctor, by advice of the Lord 
Chancellor, waited on the Chief Justice at his house 
in Ormond-street, he behaved to him with consider- 
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able candour and mildness : he declared indeed diat 
he viewed the offence in a serious light ; but assured 
= bim that He would take no advantage of his having 
privately acknowledged himself author of the book. 
A similar intimation was given to him by Judge Eyre 
upon whom he likewise called ; and it seems highly 
probable that the Coort had at first intended to be 
satisfied with the censure of the work, throagh the 
publisher; whose expenses falling upon the aullior, 
would have been a punishment at least adequate to 
his offence. 

The Chief Justice going to die court immediately 
after this interview, Wilkin was brought to the bar, 
to answer the chai^ of publishing a libel on the 
judicature of the kingdom. His lordship was severe 
in his condenmation of such an interference with pub- 
lic justice, by circulating insinuations against the 
Court, as if they were not equtiUy ready to hear 
arguments on both sides of a question : that being 
the last day of term, he ordered him to the Marshalsea 
prison, to remain there till the following term, * that 
they might have time to think of a proper punishment 
for his (^ence.' The afirighted bookseller made an 
effort to save himself by declaring that Dr. Ctdbatch 
was the author ; but the Chief Justice told him that, 
' he might do as he pleased about giving up the 
author ; for it should not save him from the punish- 
ment due to the offence of circulating the pamphlet ; 
and that his fate should be a warning to other pub- 
lishers;' adding, that < the Court would serve the 
author in the same way if brought before them.' 
Wilkin's terrors were greatly augmented when, upon 
applying in the evening at the chambers of Mr. 
Justice Fortescue to be bailed, he was informed by 
his Lordship, that he had that day taken as bail of 
the publisher of the ' Freeholder's Journal,' a trea- 
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flonable paper, 10002., and 5002. for each of two chap. 
sureties; and he was actually required to produce ^.^^ 
the same amount; the Judge saying, that ' his -tt. ^^^ 
<^ence was as great or greater ^*.' As this enormous 
bail could not immediately be procored, Wilkin 
had to remain in durance for the vacation ; exposed 
to the tender mercies of the marshal, who extorted 
eleven pounds for allowing him the benefit of the 
Rules, and five pounds under pretence of excusing 
him from irons ! 

At the b^inning of the Trinity term, the book- M>y n. 
seller was again brought up, and received a severe 
reprimand from the Court ; whereupon he voluntarily 
presented his affidavit naming the author of Jus 
Acadendaan. This uncalled-for discovery the Chief 
Justice declared should avail him nothing, and re- 
manded him to prison : but upon the ground of the 
affidavit, the Court directed a rule to be served on 
Dr. Colbatch to show cause why he too should not 
be attached. 

Colbatch was now advised by his lawyers and Coiiutch 
friends to lose no time in procuring the King's ^^^ '^r- 
pardon, which had been promised him, if necessary, ^"^ 
by both the Secretaries of State. He was, likewise, 

" Ghalmen'a Btographieal Dictionary, in tihe account of this Judge, 
&i John F<nteaeue, (article Aland) infonoa ua that he was the friend and 
correapondeat of Pope, to whom the poet addressed hia Imitation of 
Horace, Satire II, 1., and antW of the Flesdinga of ' Straddling vwit 
Stjks,' in Swift's and Pope's MiMsellanies. Had this been the fact, it 
would have been curioua to Tenmrk that this abhorrence of ' libels and 
satires' ahowed itself in the case of Poor Wilkin to be even greater than 
the poet attiibntes to him. But unluckily, they were diflertnt peraonagea, 
and not difficult to distingoiah i although they were both Judges, and sat 
together for some years in the same Court. Tbe person mentioned in the 
text was Sir JoAk Fortescue, who added the aimame of Aland ; he retired 
from the Beach in 1746, and was made an Iriah Peer. Pope's friend was 
WmitBA Fortescue, who waa first made a Judge in 1736, and after having 
eat auccesaively in the Exchequer and Common Heas, became Master of 
the BoUs, and died in 1750. 
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recommended to keep oat of the way, that he. m%ht 
not be found by Bentley's attorney, when he came 

= to serve the Rule of Court upon him ; since he 
would, otherwise, in the natural progress of the case, 
be committed about the end of term, and lie in 
prison the whole of the long Vacation. But when 
he renewed his application for the promised inter- 
ference of the great ministers in his favour, he found 
their tone much altered since their communications 

. with the Chief Justice. Lord Carteret in particular, 
had at first been profuse in his assurances of pro- 
tection in case of the worst : ' should the Doctor be 
sent to prison, here,' said he, brandishing his pen, 
* is Mercury's wand, which will soon fetch him oat.' 
Now, however, his Lordship's language was altered, 
and when the hardship of the case was represented, 
he made himself merry upon ' University men, who 
sucked in notions which ^ey called principles, and 
were resolved strictly to adhere to and die martyrs 
for them.' He advised, however, that Colbatch 
shonld present himself before the Court, and make 
an apology for his fault; and he would undertake 
that nothing should hurt him, and that he would not 
be committed. But Dr. Freind, whose heart mis- 
gave him on this point, be^ed his Lordship to pledge 
his word, that in case of the worst, ' Mercury's 
wand' should be put in operation. Re-encouraged 
by a freah promise of this shield of power, the de- 
linquent, who had changed his lodgings to escape 
notice, now put on his gown and appeared publicly 
in the streets and in Westminster Hall : here some 
lawyers, upon hearing the grounds of his security, 
told him to despair bis charm, for that * if he 
confessed himself the author of Jus Acadamcum, the 
King himself could not hinder his being sent to 
prison.' After all the vibrations of resolution natural 
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to a man in his circumstances, being assured by the chap. 
Lord Chancellor that it would be better for him that ^^^ 
the Ministry should not interfere, the Doctor de- -^=— 
termined to brave the storm. Accordingly, two 
days before the end of term, his counsel moved for 
the liberation of Wilkin, and the accepting Col- 
batch's recc^uizance for his appearance: when the 
Chief Justice, more moderate than his brother For- 
tescue, fined Wilkin 51. and discharged him ; and 
fixed 200?. bail for Colbatch himself, and 100/. for 
his sureties ; thus leaving him at lai^ till November, 
to ruminate on his unlucky predicament, and con- 
cert operations for the next campaign. 

It deserves to be recorded as no common instance 
of spirit, that Dr. Colbatch, while he stood in need 
of all the interest which he could make for his per- 
sonal security, yet never for a moment forgot the 
public cause in which he was embarked ; but availed 
himself of all opportunities of his interviews with the 
Cabinet ministers and Judges, to remind them of the 
afiairs of Trinity College, and solicit a settlement of 
the visitatorial power, as the only method by which 
the distractions of the society could be appeased. 
Every one allowed that this ought to be done ; and 
all agreed in thinking the Lord Chancellor the fittest 
person to carry through the measure. But Lord 
■Macclesfield only repeated the promises which ex- 
perience had shown to be fallacious : on one oc- 
casion he went so far as to say, ' that he was ashamed 
•to see him, since nothing was yet done about Trinity 
College.' Colbatch's eyes appear to have been gra- 
dually and unwillingly opened to the truth, that 
Lord Macclesfield had all along only intended to 
amuse him with hopes, and would never originate a 
-measure which was disagreeable to an active partizan 
of the Whig interest. 
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CHAP. Bentley, being thus able to wreak his resentment 
,-2s. upon his adversary through the agency of ihst high 
=— =-= tribunal which the latter had unwittingly offended^ 
pUcatoth^took no further trouble with a business which* went 
^?^,*' on so agreeably to his wishes ; but occupied himself 
Beach to ^t]i a scheme of greater importance, his own resto- 
mtondoD ration to his degrees. He had now continued three 
grseZ years and a half under the ban of the University ; 
and although possessed of the two most important 
preferments in the place, was deprived of all title, 
rank, and voice in the body, and not suffered to 
perform the duties of his station. For some time he 
had calculated upon his restoration either tfarongfa 
the interference of a Royal visitation, or from the 
influence of a more friendly feeling in the University. 
But all prospect of the first had long passed away, 
and recent events, by exasperating former animosi- 
ties, had made the second less probable than ever. 
He was all along convinced that the original pro- 
ceedings against him had heai arbitrary and illegal : 
from the language held by the Court of King's 
Bench in the late affair of the Mandainus, he col- 
lected that the judges would make no difficulty in 
interfering with the academical judicature if they 
deemed its proceedings to be faulty ; and be resolved 
M>y6. to appeal for justice to that high tribunal. Accord- 
ingly, two days before the publisher of Jtts Acade- 
wmtm was to appear before the offended Court, Bent- 
ley's counsel moved for a rule to be addressed to' the 
University of Cambridge, to show cause why a Man- 
damus should not issue, compelling them to restore 
him to all his d^rees. The motion was grounded 
upon an affidavit of his proctor, Denys Lisle, 
alleging that he had been suspended by the Vice- 
chancellor without hearing or summons, and after- 
wards degraded by the Senate upon the representati<a 
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me personage. The judges made 
marks upon the propriety of Teferring such a case to i^g^ 
a local visitor : but in fine they granted the Rule ■ ■ 
N^id, for the University to show cause on the second 
day of the ensuing term. Bentiey, having kept this 
rule one week, served it upon the Vice-chancellor. 
That officer being unequal to a matter of such im- 
portance, the academical privileges were entrusted to 
the care of Dr. Gooch, and his brother-in-law, the 
Bean of Chichester. The latter, in particular, from 
the opinion entertained of his talents, judgment, and 
knowledge of business, enjoyed the full confidence of 
the Senate ; and he engaged in its service with as 
much zeal as if he had still been one of the Heads. 
The time was found too short for instructing counsel 
in the whole merits of a case which involved so 
much of the statutes, usages, and privileges of an 
University, and required a minute examination of old 
charters and registers. They therefore directed Ser- 
jeant Reynolds to show cause against the Rule, so 
far as to all^e the exempt jurisdiction which the 
University derived from Royal charters confirmed by 
Acts of Parliament, and then to give a succinct nar- 
rative of the proceedings s^inst Bentley, from the 
beginning of Middleton's action of debt, to the com- 
plaint preferred by him to the King in Council after 
his Degradation ; contending that the punishment 
had been inflicted by an authority competent to 
censure the members of the University; and that 
the same body which gave the degrees, possessed a 
right to take them away. If however the Court 
were not satisfied with this statement, the Serjeant 
was directed to pray for a longer time, to allow the 
charters and records to be searched, and preparations 
made for a more particular defence of the academical 
privileges. The judges, as it was foreseen, did not 
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OHAP. admit those allegations as conclusive, but granted 
' the prayer for postponement, or, in the technical 

= phrase, enlarged the rule tilt next term. 

*^ ' In the meantime great pains were taken to prepare 
a defence ; and Colbatch drew ap a very able paper, 
containing all the a^uments by which it might be 
proved that the University had acted justly in punish- 
ing Bentley's contumacy ; and that whatever were 
the merits of the case, they were not cognizable by 
the Court of King's Bench. It was judged that 
much would depend upon the leading counsel to 
whom this important cause was intrusted. The in- 
UniTeiiitr dividual who at this time stood highest in reputation 
naif' " at the English bar was Sir Philip Yorke, the Soli- 
^1^" citor General ; and though he was not a member of 
the University, and several eminent barristers were 
already engaged in her service, yet it was thought 
proper at such a crisis to confide the acEidemical 
interests to one who had a paramount character in 
the profession : from this circumstance began the 
intimate connection between the University of Cam- 
bridge and that distinguished personage, which sub- 
sisted to the end of his life, and has been inherited 
by his posterity '*. 

After several postponements, the case of the Uni- 
versity was to have come into discussion on the 13th 
of November; on which day Bentley appeared in 
the court, supported by his friends. Dr. Bradford, 
Bishop of Carlisle, and Dr. Gee, Dean of Liilcbln". 

1' On the condimon of Sir Philip Yorke's pleadings in the c&se of Dr. 
Bentley, in Februaiy 1723-4, he waa complimented with Hie title of 
Univeraity-Counflel. In 1749 he was chosen High Steward; in which 
office he wai succeeded by his son, the Earl of Hardvvicke, in 1764, and 
by hii grandeoD, the Earl of Hardwicke, in 1806. 

" Dr. Edward Gee, who was this year removed from the deanery of 
Peterborough to that of Lincoln. He was also Prebendary of Westminater, 
» friend of Dr. Bentley. Colbatch observes in one of hii 
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But the indisposition of the Chief Justice prevented (ibap. 
Ms attending the court, and disappointed the ex- i^^s! 
pectations of the assembled auditory. Two days = 
afterwards, the case was ai^aed in favour of the 
University with great ability by Sir Philip Yorke. 
Among other things he contended, that the charters 
of the University exempted it from the jurisdiction 
of the King's Bench ; and consequently that the 
Court had no power to interfere in behalf of the 
deprived Doctor. It being of primary importance 
that this point should be cleared up, the Court, 
without entering into the merits of the case, directed 
a writ of mandamus to the University to restore 
Richard Bentley to his degrees, to which a return 
might be made of the several facts and circumstances, 
showing that the Court had no authority to interfere ; 
and upon such return, the question of jurisdiction 
might be argued and decided. 

We must now attend to poor Colbatch, whom we coibweh-j 
left struggling to extricate himself from the toils of'"*' 
his enemy into which he had inadvertently fallen. 
His cousin, Sir John Colbatch, a sui^eon of great 
eminence, had learned from Mr. Baron Price, that 
in his opinion the best and only way to escape with 
credit was to obtain the interposition of the Crown, 
by a pardon or a noK prosequi. For this purpose he 
went to town early in October, and the journal of his 
proceedings during the ensuing term presents only a 
renewal of interviews with Cabinet-ministers, and 
other exalted personages, by whom he was generally 
received with kindness and sympathy, and encour 
raged to look for a speedy and easy termination of 
his troubles. Besides his former intercessors, who 

letten, in reference to tHe Bfiairs of Trinity College, that Dr. Gee was the 
oaij person of note that he could hear of, who approved and justified 
Bentlef'e proceedinga in eveiy thing. 
VOL, II. O 
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CHAP, reneved their kind offices, Sir William Daw^, the 
^-^ Archbishop of York, and Dr. Gastrell, Bishop of 
== Chester, his old school-fellow, interested themselves 
in his favour. Bat they possessed no influence ex- 
cept that of character, being Tories, and the only 
two prelates on the Bench who opposed the Govern- 
ment in the affair of Atterbury's plot, and the com- 
mitment of the Duke of Norfolk to the Tower, which 
was just then agitated in Parliament. He discovered 
a more powerful friend in Lord Carleton, the Pre- 
sident of the Council. This nobleman, formerly Mr. 
Henry Boyle, was the last survivor of the knot (rf 
statesmen, termed the Whig Junta, who swayed the 
measures of Government in the reign of Queen Anne. 
Being an old school-fellow and of the same college 
as Colbatch, he renewed his acquaintance with much 
kindness and sympathy, and promised his inter- 
cession in the proper quarter. It was uuirersally 
allowed that the offensive sentences of Jus Acade- 
imcum bad proceeded from no malignity of intention ; 
and as his inadvertency bad already put him to an 
expense of more than lOOf., besides long and harass- 
ing attendance, people thought that the puni^ment 
had exceeded the fault, and that any further pro- 
ceeding would be a great hardship. Even die Chief 
Justice, when it was represented to him that both 
Secretaries of State were desirous that he should be 
let off, suggested, that ' then they might procare 
him the King's pardcai.' But Colbatch discovered 
too late that there was a lion in the patit, which 
intercepted all his prospects of powerful mediatitw. 
The Lord Chancellor, from an apprehension that 
some of the Judges, who were more jealous than 
even their Chief of the dignity of their Court, might 
be offended if the culprit were taken out of their 
hands, or from some other reason, was resolved to 
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prevent thia indulgence being extended to a person, chap. 
who, thongk respectable and harmless, had the mis- j.^^ 
fortune to be a Tory. == 

Before the beginning of term Colbatch had several Pa™i"' pro- 
interviews with Lord Townshend, who treated him b^'Lord"* 
with the frankness and kindness which suited his '''•''""''"*'■ 
character : told him that he had written to the 
Chancellor to make the matter up with the Judges, 
and that if it eoald not be settled in that way, he 
would do it by another. The Minister then entered 
into a fitrailiar conversation upon the politics of the 
University of Cambridge, and expressed bis regret ' 
that they did not endeavour to keep well with the 
Crown ; adding this remarkable speech, ' that he 
had been blamed for procuring them the Royal 
donation of a library.' The Doctor replied, that it 
was in his Lordship's power to set right the moat 
considerable body in the University, Trinity College, 
which had been petitioning so many years in vain 
for a Visitor ; intimating that a redress of their griev- 
ances would naturally remove the discontented feelings 
which they then entertained : the Minister admitted 
the hardship, but laid the blame upon the indolence 
of the Bishop of Ely. In regard to his own affair, 
his Lordship sent him to'wait upon the Chief Justice 
with a message horn himself, intimating that the 
Crown would interfere to stay proceedings, and wish- 
ing to know in what manner that object could most 
properly be effected. Colbatch proceeded immedi- 
ately to Sir John Pratt's, but found that he was just 
gone out : whereupon an unfortunate idea came across 
his mind, that he ought to go and communicate the 
Minister's design to the Lord Chancellor, lest he 
should appear to distrust the promise of the latter. 
This wily Lord, having learnt the state of the case, prereniEd 
determined to counteract what was doing ; and under ch^L^iorf 
o2 



CHAP, pretence of smoothing the way, made the Doctor 
1721 promise not to deliver Lord Townshend'a message to 
. the Chief Justice till he had himself seen him upon 
the subject. Colhatch however, presently perceiving 
thiat he had been surprised and tricked by this exalted 
personage, went back to Lord Townshend, and can- 
didly told him what had passed : the Minister revived 
his spirits by promising to procure him the King's 
pardon the next day, and directed him to call upon 
him again in the evening at his office, when he should 
see and talk with the Chancellor. Going at the time 
appointed, he found a cabinet meeting just broken 
up : Lord Townshend, as soon as he saw him, ordered 
Lord Macclesfield to be recalled, and the two great 
men held a long conversation apart, in which the 
Chancellor contrived to intercept the favour designed 
for the unfortunate Colbatch. They then joined 
him, and Lord Macclesfield urged that nothing more 
was required but to make a reasonable apology to 
the Court, and that he would be committed to satisfy 
form ; that this would he only nominal, as he would 
regain his liberty the next day; and earnestly ad- 
vised him to undergo this trivial ordeal : Lord Towns- 
hend then joined in the recommendation, saying, 
" Do, good Doctor, do." Thus pressed, he had no 
alternative but to acquiesce; although he was no 
longer deceived, hut saw himself the victim of a 
hard-hearted policy. It is not easy to pronounce 
what was Lord Macclesfield's motive for taking so 
much pains to deceive and oppress an inoffensive 
clei^yman : possibly a consciousness of his own enor- 
mous delinquencies might have given him secret 
apprehensions of a day of reckoning, when, exalted 
as he was, he should stand in need of the favour of 
those Judges, whom he was then so anxious to 
oblige. 
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The only practical effect of the great interest raised chap. 
in Colbatch's favour, was to prolong hie suspense and ^^s. 
vexation. During the Easter term neither the prose- '■ 

cuter nor the Court took any notice of him, probably 
expecting the business to be terminated by the inter- 
position of Royal mercy. At the latter part of the 
term, he wished himself to move the Court for judg- 
ment; but his coimsel dissuaded him, under the 
apprehension that he might remain a prisoner the 
whole vacation. But in the following term, the 
Court, on the motion of Bentley's counsel, Mr. Reeve, 
ordered that Dr. Colbatch should be examined by 
the Master of the Crown Office. The formalities of 
these interrogatories (a mode of proceeding which 
our law adopts only, i believe, in the case of attach- 
ments) were protracted through the greater part of 
the term, and the report of the Master would have 
been made to the Court on the last day, had not the 
interference of Lord Townshend, who sent the Solici- 
tor of the Treasury to that officer, occasioned its post- 
ponement to the Easter term. This likewise was 
suffered to pass away in fruitless attendance at West- 
minster Hall ; the prosecutor having secured his 
enemy in his clutches, and being in no hurry to dis- 
miss him. At length Colbatch's patience being May i*. 
exhausted, he resolved at all hazards to apply for a 
termination of this vexatious affair. The moment 
chosen was the most unpropitious imaginable, owing 
to an unexpected incident shortly to be mentioned. 
Nevertheless, he was treated by Chief Justice Pratt 
with the mildness and candour due to a person of 
respectable and unblemished character : he offered an 
apology for his offence, at the same time reminding 
the Court that this was the fifth term that he had been 
in attendance to receive its censure. The Court, as he He ii com- 
expected, committed him ; the Chief Justice saying, 
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CHAP, however, that he might move for his discharge as soon 
^ as he pleased. After little more than a week's confine- 
. . ment, which the indulgence of the Marshal, propi- 

tiated by a present, rendered almost nominal. Dr. Col- 
batch was again brought up before the King's Bench 
to petition for his dischai^e ; whereupon Sir Littleton 
Powis, the senior Puisne- Judge, delivered him his 
sentenpe by final objurgatiou. His Lordship had just been read- 
p<^<!"'" ing Jus Academicum, and was master of its contents; 
but, unfortunately for the author, be considered some 
of the reflectJODB intended for Dr. Bentley, as levelled 
against the Court : he regarded Colbatch's commen- 
dations of Academical law as conveying a censure 
upon the Common-law of the land ; and termed ' the 
appeals made to foreign lawyers quite foreign to the 
purpose :' a conceit which took his Ixtrdship's fancy 
BO much, that be repeated it three or four times in the 
course of his speech. But the most disastrous point 
was the motto of the book, Jura negat nbi nata, nihil 
non arrogat — . This venerable Judge, who had 
passed a long life in the study of Law Latin, had for- 
gotten whatever acquaintance he might have con- 
tracted with classical writers sixty years befwe ; for 
he accused Colbatch of ' applying to die Court the 
most virulent verse in all Horace, Jura negat nit 
nata, nihil non abhogat.' The culprit immediately 
set him right as to Horace's word ; and told him 
besides that the motto was intended to apply, not to 
the Judges, but to Bentley. Sir Littietou, however, 
would not be driven from what he coasidered his 
strong hold ; he thrice recurred to this unhappy quo- 
tation, which accused their Lordships of ' abrogating' 
the laws, and each time Colbatch was imprudent 
enough to interrupt and correct him. At last the 
Court remarked to his counsel, Kettelbey, that his 
client did not appear to be sensible of his being in con- 
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tempt ; and, to convince him of that fact, sentenced chap. 
him to pay 50/., to be imprisoned til! it was paid, and ^j^ 
to give security for his good behaviour for a year '*. - 

While Colbatcb was making provision for payment 
of the fine, the Chief Juatice told him, that if any 
Clerk of the Court would answer that it should be 
forthcoming by the end of the term, he should have 
his liberty immediately. This good-nature seems to 
have been a hint that it would be remitted ; and Mr. 
Kettelbey, hia counsel, undertook to make a motion 
for that purpose ; but by the same mismanagement 
which attended all the proceedings of that gentleman, 
whom Colbatch had employed merely becanse he 
was his fellow-townsman of Ludlow, be postponed it 
tiil the last day of term, and did not rise to move dll 
the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Fowis had left the 
bench; and those judges who remained declined 
hearing such a motion except in a full Court. 

At the moment that Beutley was thus punishing one Hiddieun^* 
of his adversaries, another of them afforded him the tnule can- 
Unexpected opportunity of taking a similar venge- ^^^ 
ance. Dr. Middleton had applied himself, in his new "i"™*^ 
office of Principal librarian,. :to consider the proper 
arrangement and managenieat:of the Public Library, 
which had been so greatly increased by the King's 
noble present. The University had now devoted to this 
purpose the whole of the apartments over the Schools, 
including the Regent House : while, to supply the loss 
of that room, a subscription had been raised for build- 
ing the present Theatre, or Seitate House. The first 
stone of this beautiful structure had been laid by Dr. 
Crosse, at the head of the Univ^jrsity, on the 24th of 
June, 1722 : and the erection was proceeding rapidly. 

■■ Then vm reawm to beliere that it had been intended by the Coint to 
bave ^achaTged ColbUcli vitb the fine of one mark, had it not beoi for 
his behaviour during the Judge's Hpeech. 
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CHAP. Meanwhile general attention vae directed to the sub- 
17231 J^*^^' "po^ which Middleton published a Latin tract, 
'"-'■ • ■ • "■■ addressed to the Senate, entitled BihUotkeceB Canta- 
brigienm Ordxaandee Methodua. His advice upon the 
whole management of the library is clear ^id judi- 
cious : he recommends, among other things, that in 
the chissical arrangement, the King's books should 
be intermixed with the rest, being sufficieully distin- 
guished by the Royal arms affixed to each volume. 
The librarian seized this occasion of giving another 
severe ' slap to his enemy Bentley, who had detained 
for some years certain manuscripts which he was 
collating, and among others, the celebrated Beza 
manuscript, the glory of the library. Since however 
all these treasures were now returned, the paragraph 
which is quoted in my note, served only to display 
the unabated animosity of the writer ". But it would 
have been fortunate for Middleton had he stopped 
here : his zeal in the cause which then agitated the 
University, led him to prefix a dedication to the Vice- 
chancellor, Dr. Andrew Snape, who was diligently 
employed in maintaining the cause of the Senate 
against the Master of Trinity, and who in his inau- 
gural speech had declared, that he was ready to 

" " Qiiidam tamen apud nos, Tigiutd fere Codices MSS. e Bibltotheca 
Pablica domum eibi tranatidit; qnonun aliqiuM imdedm, alios octo, 
omnes avtem quinque ad minimiiin annoB ^bi qnam proprios serravit; 
stque inter aUos celeberrimum illud Evaugeliorum exemplar, qnod a doe- 
UsBimo Beza dono oUm acceperat Academia ; maximum plaiie Bibliothecn 
noatrs lumen, ckiiBsiniunique stumiiffi vetuHtatiB moaumeDtum; quodque 
adyeme, curiosique onmes iinice fenne omnium ridere et versare cupiunt ; 
qua tamen septemjam drater annos non mode non utendi, sedne conqn- 
ciendi qiudem, nisi impetreta prins a Viro bono Tenia, copam haboit 
Academia: et«nim cogitat Vir modestuH aliis demvim omnibus persuadere, 
quod sibi jam diu habet persuasissunum, se unum esse in hac Aeademis, 
qui manuscriptos libroe erolvere dignus haberi mereatur. Huncce vero 
Bezte Codicem, postquam repelitiB nundis revocare frustra labotassem, ad 
Kbliotbecam tandem pauda ante diebua, una cum reliqula illis supra 
memoratiB, remittere dignatus eat." Middkton's Wbrk», vol. iil. p. 493. 
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encounter any risk, even that of prison and of bonds, chap. 
rather than surrender the rights and privileges of the ^J^^ 
University. He praises Snape for his devotion to the — 
interests of the hody, and reflects upon certain per- 
sons, who aimed at subjecting the academical juris- 
diction to the courts of Westminster. Though these 
sentences were levelled at Bentley, yet they were 
capable of a different interpretation, and might be 
imagined to contain a complaint against the Judges 
of the King's Bench. Colbatch accordingly advised 
and entreated his friend to omit those words, as likely 
to prove injurious both to the University cause and 
his own ; since they two would be believed to act in 
concert in their attacks upon the Judges: but Middle- 
ton viewed the matter in a different light, and could 
only be induced to soften the passage in a slight 
degree. Bentley, aware of the jealousyof the Judges 
upon that head, immediately perceived that his enemy 
had, by writing this book, given him an advantage ; 
and although he had already been engaged, within 
the last three years, in no less than five distinct suits 
before the King's Bench, he did not hesitate to add a 
sixth, by prosecuting Dr. Middleton for a libel upon 
that high tribunal. 

Accordingly Serjeant Cheshyre moved for an infor- May w. 
mation against the book and its publisher, naming byXTtter 
the Principal Librarian as the avowed writer. The [°J„'o""^ 
pamphlet being handed to the Bench, the Chief '"'i^'- 
Justice pronounced, that ' if Dr. Middleton was 
really the author, he must be the most ungrateful 
man alive, considering that the Court had already 
treated him with so much lenity, and had done as 
much or even more than the law would justify, in 
making up the quarrel between him and Dr. Bentley.' 
As a preliminary step, Crownfield, the University 
bookseller, who had published it, was ordered to 
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CHAP, attend the Court to show cause vrhy he should not 
j~[ be attached. 
= — == This happened to be the very day npou which Col- 
batch applied to the Bench to take cc^izance of hia 
own protracted afiair; and he imagined this new 
prosecution to be only a stratagem to exaspeirate the 
Judges against himself as ihe supposed confederate of 
Middleton : an effect which it actually produced. 
But Bentley intended something more than a ruse de 
guerre t for he carried on a process similar to tiiat 
against Colbatch, and pnshed it through all its stages 
to a similar result. There was this difference only 
between the two cases : Middleton, profiting by the 
example of his friend, forebore to ^[grarate the 
misery and expense by delays and applications to the 
great. The following is the passage of his Dedica- 
tion, in which the contempt of Court was considered 
most apparent : 

"Alii iaterea, Doctoree i^eandi jni nobis licet integnun permit- 
tant, de doctorata tamen dejicere, de Senata noetro detnrbare, bud 
nisi arbitrata et consensn hand pationtar; renunqne adeo Academi- 
canim cognitionem et jodicinm ad forum prorsut ofiemm alque exter- 
num avocant : quomm conatus ni repeUere tandem ac propuUan 
Taloerimns, lethale quoddam voluos huic nostne Academite infligatnr 
necesee eat"." 

Middleton Accordingly, on the 15th of June, he was com- 
june 20. mitted by the Court for the contempt discovered in 
the sentence just cited ; and being ^ain brought up 
five days afterwards, be was fined 501. and dischai^ed, 
after giving securities for his good behaviour for one 
twelvemonth. 

■• The words durtingnisbed bj* italics were those which gave the Court 
moat offence. When Middleton'a Works were collected and piinted in 
four Tolumes, thirty years sAerwards, those unlucky words were tiiought 
too scandakras to be inserted) the sentence accordingly stands thus; 
"renunqne adeo Academicaruni cognitionem et judicium ad foram 
••••••■• av-cant." Vol. iii. p. «78. 
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While Bentley was thus successfully directing the chap. 

weapoDS of law at the heads of his principal enemies, ,-23^ 
his 6uit against the University for depriving him of ■■ 
his degrees went on with that deliberate caution which ca.^"^ ' 
was due to the important considerations involved. u^("er»it'/. 
Snape, the Vice-chancellor, exerted himself with 
much energy ; his principal ally was Colhatcb, who 
"during the late period of anxiety and trouble, had 
devoted bis time and thoughts more to the public 
cause than even to that which involved bis own for- 
tune and liberty. The return to the mandamus of 
the Court of King's Bench was made in Hilary term 
1723 : but the ailment upon it was postponed by 
agreement to the following term. This return, the 
object of which was to show that ' a mandamns did 
not lie,' inasmuch as the University possessed a juris- 
diction not amenable to the Court, was drawn up 
under the direction of Dean Sherlock, and a defence 
of it was written by Dr. Colbatch. The last paper 
was composed with great industry and ability, and 
comprised every thing in the way of law, precedent, 
and argument which could be ut^ed in defence of the 
Senate : and to this the University counsel had re- 
course for their instructions. In the Easter term, 
Seijeant Comyns, who was to defend the return, not 
having been able to make himself master of the a^u- 
ments by the day appointed, moved for and obtained 
a postponement. But in the following term the merits 
of the case were argued at length by the learned 
Seijeants Cfaeshyre and Comyns, the former of whom 
contended for Bentley, that the return was iosufficient, 
and contained no justification of the proceedings of 
the academical Senate : the latter replied by showing 
that the University did possess a power of this descrip- 
tion over its own members, and that it was jusdy 
exercised in the present case ; since Bentley had 
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CHAP, treated their jarisdiction with contempt, and when 
,-^ admonished by his Suspension, had refused to make 
■■ his submission and pray for pardon. Upon the facta 
of the case there was no difference in the statement of 
the two parties : but so extraordinary had been the 
proceedings against die Doctor, that no precedent 
could be discovered which bore any resemblance or 
parallelism to them. The whole details of those 
events, having been faithfully l^d before the reader 
in a former chapter, need not here be repeated ; and 
the legal arguments of the two Seijeants are preserved 
in Strange's Reports. Now that the merits of the 
case can be considered without prejudice or passion, 
it is probable that every one will be of opinion that 
the treatment experienced by Bentley in the affair of 
his suspension and deprivation was violent and intem- 
perate : that it was also illegal was pronounced by the 
The Judge* four Judgcs, who delivered their opinions seriatim. 
cminiona *e- Respecting the question of jurisdiction, they held that 
auiMi the since the University had not alleged in their return 
UniTenity. that they had a Special Visitor, to whom the cc^ni- 
zance of the complaint might be referred, it waa the 
duty of the Court of King's Bench to overhaul the 
proceedings of the Vice-chancellor's as well as any 
other inferior Court ; and in case any wrong had been 
committed, to redress it. In the present instance they 
all intimated their opinion that a wrong had taken 
place ; inasmuch as the Doctor had been suspended 
and degraded for contempt : an offence for which, 
supposing him guilty, he ought to have been bound 
oyer to his good behaviour. In regard Co the con- 
duct for which he had been punished, the Chief 
Justice observed, "As to Dr. Bentley's behaviour 
upon being served with the process, I must say it was 
very indecent ; and" I can tell him, if he had said as 
much of our process, we would have laid him by the 
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heels for it," But whatever might be said of other chap. 
particulars, the Judges all declared that the want of |™^ 

notice or summons previous to the Suspension, was a -- 

defect in natural justice, which vitiated the whole 
proceedings. It was, besides, remarked that Bentley 
had been degraded by the Senate for a contempt, not 
upon itself, but upon the Vice-chancellor's Court : 
which was an unheard-of interference with another 
jurisdiction competent of itself to maintain its own 
just authority. 

After so strong an expression of opinion from the i''>* s«nit« 
Tviioie Court, it is somewbat extraordinary that the up the cod> 
University should have still maintained a contest""" 
which seemed to promise nothing but ultimate defeat. 
Perhaps the reliance placed upon the commanding 
abilities of Sir Philip Yorke, and the great attention 
paid to his arguments by the Bench, determined them 
to try the fortune of another discussion, by keeping 
up the cause to its very last stage, when a motion 
was to be made for a peremptory mandamus. The 
business, therefore, was again ai^ued in Hilary term 
1723-24, by Mr. Reeve for Bentley, and Sir Philip 
Yorke, now become Attorney General, for the Uni- 
versity. There is no doubt that every topic which 
ingenuity and legal skill could suggest, was urged on 
both sides by these great advocates, who became in 
the course of a few years the two Chief Justices of the 
land. The whole argument is given at length in 
Raymond's Reports : but it does not appear that any 
thing very material in substance was added to what 
had been advanced at the last discussion ". The Peremptory 
Judges, however, took time to deliberate : and on to reato« 
the 7th of February, Chief Justice Pratt delivered ^fX' 



" Raymond's Reports, vol. ti p. 1334. Sir Robert Raymond had liim- 
«elf just taken his Beat upon the bench as a PniBne Judge. 
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CHAP, the final judgment of the vhole Court, in condemna- 
1724 ^i**^ o^ *^® proceedings of the University. His Lord- 
' ■'■'■—'■ ship did not on that occasion enter at large into the 
various bearings of the case, but dwelt upon the one 
defect in the process, which never could be got over ; 
and pronounced that to punish a person without hear- 
ing and without summons, was illegal, and contrary 
to natural justice. Since, thereibre, there existed no 
Other remedy j^ainet sach injustice, but the inter- 
position of that Court, they ordered a peremptory 
mandamus to the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars 
of the University of Cambridge, ' to restore Richard 
Bentley to all bis degrees, and to every other right 
(ind privilege of which they had deprived him.' 

It was not till six weeks after this fiat was iwned, 
that the Senate took the step which it was required to 
do immediately. So determined were Beutley's ad- 
vensaries upon resisting to the last, that petitions to 
the Houses of Parliament against the judgment of the 
Court of King's Bench were in agitatitm. Such 
measures were obviously chimerical : but it was still 
hoped that the humiliating nece^ity of rescinding the 
grace by which he was degraded might be avoided. 
A Syndicate had been appointed some months, before, 
the principal members of which were the Vice-chan- 
cellor, the Dean of Chichester, Doctore Colbatch, 
Gooch, .Waterland, and Middleton, to whom the whole 
management and plenary power in this affair had 
been entrusted. The first person of this body bad 
publicly declared his resolution to undergo imprison- 
ment, if necessary, in the cause of the academical 
privileges : and the reader has seen proofs of the 
inflexibility of some of his brethren : but the strong 
arm of law was neither to be resisted nor eluded. 
Their submission, however, was most ungraciously 
postponed till the latest moment. The 25th of 
I 
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March, 1724, was a day of high academical interest, chap. 
The whole University, after attending service at King's , ' 
Chapel, assisted at laying the first stone of the new ■' 

building of that College ; which ceremony was per- 
formed by Provost Snape, the Vice-chancellor. It 
seemed but natural that, when resistance was found 
to be vain, the Master of Trinity should have been 
admitted to join in his place at such a celebration : 
but this was industriously avoided ; and the grace of Mirehas. 
the Senate, which, in obedience to the mandate of 
superior authority, restored him to all his degrees 
and privileges, was postponed till the day following 
that solemnity. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 



Dr. Bentley rtttored to hit rati and tlation — Middktim rtitew* kis aetiim 
to recover f Ota- fftdaeas — fSng't famnir to the Univerntiet — Bwiopnci 
of Brialol offered to Dr. BaUleg — Oreat expmiet of Ua late law-tmU — 
Tkeolagieal SehooU — Examnatioii for Univertity Seialanhip — Pro- 
fessor Pilffrim—Foundalion of BattWe Schotanhip — Causet ofoffaiee 
between Dr. Hare and Dr. Benlkg—Hare't knowledge of the Lalm 
comic netrcf derieed from Betitley — He ptibUthet Tereace — Hit DuS- 
cofioH lo Lord Tosmthaul—Beiitlty'e retenlmenl — Ht printt a rival 
edition — Conttant eaisure of Hare — Diiiertatioa on the Metre* — Com- 
fneneement epeech — EdMon of Pimfrvi — Westerkof's Tkro^e— : 
Resentment of Dam Hare—' ^tittola Critici^ to Dr. Bland— Barmam 
jwiluiel Phadrat — Btiptiav belKem Aim and Bentlei/ — Bentlof't and 
Bwutn's editions ofLucim — Benlley's design of publishing Ovid — StiO 
occtgaied on the New Testament — Valiean mamacripl — Hi* a^tcw, 
Thomas BentUy— Election of PiAUe Orator— Barilej's ctMtroMny 
with Bmford respecting the Old Statutes — Epitaph on Sir Jsaae New- 
ton — Bentky appoints a deputy in the Schools — TWinfjr CoUege — Dr. 
Greene, Bishop <if Big — Opposition lo the Master at an end—Hi* mm 
ehoten FeUaw— Lease of Mastam Honse—Bentleg buSds « eomUrf- 
iotite — His nominations to Fellowships — Rejection of Benj. StiOing- 
Jleet— Bishop Gibson— Claims of Weslmintter School— Dean and Cidp- 
ter toUcited to intetfere — Bentley resists their pretentions. 

CHAP. We have now seen Doctor Bentley, after a long and 
xvn. 

1724. 



angry struggle, restored in triumph to all the titles 
= and dignities of which for the space of five years and 
-toredVhU* half he had heen deprived. Through the whole of 
rmk and that period he had maintained an unceasing contest 
with active and determined adversaries, the most dis- 
tinguished characters of the University ; and in point 
of ability, ingenuity, and judgment, displayed a de- 
cided superiority over them all. Even his enemies 
were compelled to acknowledge the address and spirit 
with which he made all the efforts of their hostility 
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recoil apon themselves. I presume' that there are not chap. 
many examples of an individual who has been a jj^^, 
party in sis distinct suits before the Court of King's — =^=— 
Bench, within the Space of three years ; and it would 
probably be very difficult to find another instance of 
a person who has, like Bentley, been successful in 
every one of such proceedings. ; 

The senior Heads being all removed by death, the 
station in which the restored Doctor found himself, 
was that of first citizen of the academical common- 
wealth. His enemies, both in his own College and 
the University, being defeated at all points, had at 
present neither power nor disposition to renew the 
combat. So perfect was his victory, that he might 
^well have afforded to make sacrifices for conciliation ; 
and it was naturally to have been expected that a 
literary man, who had entered upon his grand cli- 
macteric, would have chosen to pass the evening of 
his days in tranquillity. 

By a curious coincidence it happened, that at the 
very time when the fortune of Dr. Bentley seemed to 
be in the ascendant, and triumphing over his present 
adversaries, the principal antagonists of his former 
life were experiencing adversity in its most alarming 
form ; a few months before the termination of the 
academical struggle, Bishop Atterbury was deprived, 
attainted, and exiled, and Charles Boyle, Earl of 
Orrery, and Dr. John Freind were sent state prisoners 
to the Tower, on suspicion of partaking in the plot for 
the introduction of the Pretender. 

At the moment of our Doctor's restoration, Conyers Dt.Middi*. 
Middleton, with whom had originated those disputes his uuorta 
which so long agitated the University, was absent on g^in*^*^""' 
a visit to Italy ; whither he had gone shortly after his 
last censure by the Court of King's Bench, for the 
recovery of his health and spirits. The results of this 
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^*'- joorne^ are well known : it gave occasion to the clear 
17(4,' and admirable exposure of the pagan origin of the 
■■■ ceremonies of the popish religion, contained in his 

celebnUed 'Letter from Rome;' as well as to the 
collection of classical antiquities, of which a full and 
interesting description was published many years after- 
wards in his Germana qwedatn Anttquitaiis erudit<B 
Monumenta. Upon his return in the spring, finding 
his enemy reinstated with triumph, he thought fit to 
renew his old suit for the four guineas in the Vice- 
chancellor's Court, which had constituted the first 
scene of the late eventful drama. Dr. Bentley seems 
to have designed a measure of pacification, and in- 
tended to have sent him the money without further 
July 1& controversy ; for Middleton writes to Colbatch from 
London, "Tom Bentley, whom 1 saw in a coffee- 
house, told me that his uncle had given orders to 
return me the four guineas in question, and wondered 
that Lisle had not brought them to me at Cambridge." 
Probably he was deterred from this design, by con- 
sidering that it might be deemed a confession of 
having been wrong in his original claim. The 
action, therefore, was suffered to proceed ; bat as I 
find no mention of it except in the records of the 
Court, and as they only notice the appearances and 
steps of the plaintiff, it seems to have been an nnde- 
Frb. 172B- fended suit : at the conclusion Mr. Richard Walker 
wTcWm"* appeared for Dr. Bentley, and paid into Court ^e 
sum of 4/. 6s. along with the costs of suit ; which, to 
the honour of the academical jurisdiction it must be 
recorded, amounted only to twelve shillings. 
King"! The rays of Royal favour now shone upon both the 

Unrl'e^-'"' Universities. The King had just given a deviation of 
Oet. 2000?. towards erecting the Senate-house ; he also 

founded and liberally endowed a professorship of 
Modem History, both at Oxford and Cambridge; 
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and appointed salaries for twelve Preachers from each, chap. 
to officiate in turn at the Royal Chapel of Whitehall, ,j2^ 
■who were to be selected from the resident fellows. ' 

Bishop Boulter, the Dean of Christ-church, was raised 
to the primacy of Ireland ; and on his elevation, it is 
recorded that the see of Bristol was offered to the b 



Master of Trinity. Had this statioQ been within Dr. offered k. 
Bentley's reach at an earlier period of life, he would ^'■^""'t- 
probably not have hesitated to assume it : but he now 
firmly declined the proposal ; alleging that the income 
of Bristol, far from maintaining the rank of a Bishop, 
would not even defray the expense of attending Par- 
liament. This offer was made personally through the 
Duke of Newcastle, the Secretary of State, who had 
sent for him with that view ; when it was declined, his 
Grace asked ' what sort of preferment he desired or 
expected:' " such preferment," replied Bentley, "as 
would not induce me to desire an exchange '." 

In the late protracted law proceedings Dr. Bentley, Gr«&t n- 
although his adversaries were made to pay the greater uw7a» 
part of his costs, yet found the remainder press so '""*■ 
heavily upon his Bnances, as to dimiuish the gratifica- 
tion of his triumph. The following incident occurred 
at the first assizes after his restoration. The Judges 
being at Trinity Lodge, one of them took occasion to 
observe, " Dr. Bendey, you have not yet thanked us 
for what we have done for yon :" the reply was of a 
kind which his Lordship could hardly have antici- 
pated : " What am I to thank you for? Is it for only 
doing me justice, after a long-protracted law-suit? 
Had you, indeed, restored me at once to my rights, I 

> fioB anecdote, which is very circumBtantial, is communicated to me 
by Bentley Warren, Esq., who received it, along with many other par- 
ticulars, from hie maternal uncle. Dr. Richard Bentley, of Nailstone. The 
Duke of NewciiBtle had just commenced his ministerial career, which con- 
tinued, with very little JntenniaBion, for forty-three years. 
P 2 
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been your delays, that, if I had not been an economist 
r : -- ^ .. = ^ ^Q my earlier years, 1 must have been ruined by the 
pursuit of justice'." 

Dr. Bentley was this year deprived of two of his 
University friends, with whom he had long lived in 
intimacy ; Bishop Bradford, who succeeding Atter- 
bury both at Rochester and Westminster, resigned the 
headship of Corpus-Christi College ; and the amiable 
D«»ih of Dr. Brookbank, who died, and was buried by his own 
ta^"*'^ desire in St. Edward's Church-yard ; where his tomb- 
stone bears an inscription briefly describing his cha- 
racter, from the pen of his illustrious friend *. 

The restored Doctor was now assiduous in his at- 
tendance at all meeting for the transaction of public 
business, as well as at the University Church, from 
which, while denied his academical rank and station. 
Theological he had been virtually excluded. The Theological 
*" Schools recovered their Professor, and the disputa- 
tions resumed their interest and importance. Some 
anecdotes of the first Act at which he presided after 
his restoration, are recorded by one who witnessed it ; 
the respondent was Mr. John Addenbroke, Fellow of 
Catherine Hall, arfd afterwards Dean of Lichfield, 
who experienced no gentle treatment under the hands 
of so critical a moderator. He happened to have been 
an active partizan against Bentley in the afiair of his 
Degradation ; and to this was attributed the caustic 

' For this anecdote 1 am likewise indebted to Mr. Bentley Warren. 
> Hie sepeliri voluit 

JoANKBB BflOOKBARE, LL.D. 

Anln 8S. Trinitatie Sorine, 

DiMieaeos Eliensis OfEdalis, 

Hnmanitate, Integritate, Comitate 

CoiupicuuB j 

Natus oppido Liverpool, denatuB Cantabrip», 

An. UDcczziv, ^tatis Lxstii. 

Per totam vitam YAPOnOTHl. 
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language of the Professor, who was commonly very chap. 
indulgent to the disputants. However, the anecdote ,-^ 
itself, as given in the note, imputes to him no inter- — 

ference which was not strictly within the province of a 
moderator *. 

In the performance of his professorial duties in the Exuniiu. 
year 1724, there occurred an incident which, from u^Te^iy 
the celebrity of some parties concerned, and thejjj"^" 
importance of its consequences, deserves to find a 
place in academical history. One of the two Univer- 
sity scholarships, the only public rewards then exist- 
ing for the encouragement of classical literature 
among the students, became vacant by the resignation 
of John Walker. The electors are the Vice-chan- 
cellor, the five Regius Professors, and the Public 
Orator. One of these seven, Mr. Pilgrim, the Greek profcBK* 
Professor, happened to be absent from Cambridge at ^"p™* 
the time of the examination. We have had occasion 
to observe, that the part taken by this gentleman in 



* The anecdote ia recorded by Kip^ia in the Bioffraphia Brittamiea, 
vol. ii. p. 247, on the authority of an ancient and respectable digmtaiy of 
the Church, who was present when it occurred. " In the first Divinity 
Act, which was kept in the public Schools, after Dr. Bentley'a restoration 
to bis degrees, and in which Dr. Bentley himself moderated as Professor, 
Dr. John Addeabroke, then Fellow of Catherine tJall, and afterward* 
Dean of Lichfietd, waa respondent for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
His questions were, 1, Gaki argitmaUa turn vaUnt cotUra Padobtytunuim. 
2, Miraeula a Christo edita probant divinam ejia misfionem. Agunst the 
terms of the first the Professor objected, as confining tiie questioa to Gale's 
aifpimenta, saying, Quid ttobit am homtmcione Gai«o? On which it was 
observed, that the last Determination Dr. Bentley made in the Schools 
before he was degraded, was upon the question concerning Peedobaptism; 
and that he had said, that he would only consider Gale's arg:uments, as 
that writer had said every thing on the negative side, that could be alleged 
against infant baptism. To the terms of the other ijuestion, he objected ' 
bad I«ttn, saying,-' we hare heard ol edsre librunt, edere sigmaapopalo; 
Bed quis uuquam audivit.edere mtmctifttm.)' Miracula/actoaunt noneijila.' 
N.B. Addeubroke was s^d to be a great stickler against Bentley, in the 
Senate-house, while his Degradation was in debate." 
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CHAP, the disputes of Trinity Colte^ had subjected him to 
j-2^ the Master's resentment, who went so fiir as to refuse 
■ " " to admit pupils under him. But the University made 
him ample amends for this ill-usage : the valuable 
living of Standish in Lancashire having fallen to the 
disposal 6f the Senate, Professor Pilgrim was chosen 
Rector by a la^e majority * ; and he was at this 
moment gone to take possession of his preferment. 
Many students entered the lists as candidates ; but 
when the day of contest arrived, only six encountered 
the test : three of these subsequently maintained a 
considerable name in literature, William Battle and 
Thomas Morell, of King's, and Richard Bentley, of 
Trinity College. The last was son of the Master's 
younger brother, Joseph, and possessed a full share of 
the talent which seems to have belonged to the whole 
family of the Bentleys. The candidates were ex- 
amined by all the electors in succession ; and the 
Vice-chancellor, Dr. Snape, put their knowledge and 
abilities to the trial in presence of one another, that 
each might be himself a witness of the merits of his 
competitors: he expressed, however, a difficulty in 
making up his own mind about the most deserving. 
3ci.2e. On the day fixed for the decision, the suffrages were 
found to be equally divided between Battie and 
Bentley : the Vice-chancellor with the Professors of 
Law and Physic, Dr. Dickens and Dr. Greene, voting 
for the former, and the Professors of Divinity and 
Hebrew with the Public Orator, for the latter. Aa 
the existing regulations contained no provision for 
deciding a case where the votes were equal, the 

* " The poll for the rectory of Standish, the advomon of irtiich bekM^ed 
to a PapiHt, took place Jan. 22, 1733-34. 

Dr. Baker, 8t. John's .... 77 rotes. 

Professor Pilgrim, TVinily . . . 125 votes."— JHtwerf«IKBfy, 
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electors separated leaving the prize undetermined, chap. 
The Vice-chancellor however summoned another ..j.' 
meeting in few days,- which Doctors Bentley, Bouquet, ' 



and Ayloffe, did not think fit to attend. In this 
difficulty the proper course would have been to wait 
for the return of the Greek Professor, and submit the 
merits of Battie and Bentley to his decision: and this 
was perhaps the view of the seceders. But the other 
party apprehended some artifice from Dr. Bentley in 
favour of his nephew; particularly as the office of die 
Vice-chancellor was to expire in a few days, and his 
successor might entertain a different opinion on the 
point in controversy : they resolved, therefore, to 
traverse such designs by a vigorous measure. On the 
following day they laid a representation of the whole Oct. -si. 
affiiir before the Senate, not doubting but that the 
majority would readily enter into any step adverse to 
Dr. Bentley. This statement was followed up by aiheSeoMe 
grace, decreeing that, on the present occasion, itfdl'^'teto' 
should be referred to Lord Craven, as representative ^^^r. 
of the founder, to name which of the two young 
men should hold the scholarship; and that in future, 
when an equality of votes occurred, that cwididate 
should be elected for whom the Vice-chancellor had 
voted. It was in vain that Bentley and his friends 
opposed this grace; it was carried by a majority of 
54 against 21 ' ; and Lord Graven, in compliment to 
the wish of the Senate, determined in favour of Battie, 
as being the candidate who; had the suffrage of the 
Vice-chancellor '. 

* Mtwoeufi Dicrii. 

' The account of this buameaa hiw been taken partly from the repre- 
aentation in dke Register, end other records in poasesaion of the Utuveraitf; 
partly from die nanntm given by Morell, one of the cuididatet, in a letter 
to Mr. John Hiehak, dated Feb. 1781. (lAi. Anted, vol iv. p. 600.) 
Dr. Morell, a person to whose labours the cause of classical education '» 
essentially ind^ned, cfHUmits a few inaccuracies, M might be expected, in 
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CHAP. Thus the rule of ffivinff to the Chief Magistrate a 
1724,' second voice in equally balanced cases, which has 
' been since adopted with relation to other prizes in the 
University of Cambridge, originated in party spirit, 
and was designed to carry a particular point. Its 
introduction is much to be regretted: as an expedient 
to cut the knot in cases of difficulty, hardly any plan 
could he devised less satisfactory to the feelings of 
candidates for honours : even the resource of casting 
lots would be preferable. The admission of official 
patronage in deciding questions where literary merit 
is the sole object of enquiry, involves an obvious 
inconsistency: and the person to whom the privily 
of a double vote is given, generally happens to be 
unable to devote so much leisure and attention to the 
investigation as any other of the electors. 

It is not to be wondered that Dr. Bentley e^ould 
have been suspected by his enemies of partiality to 
his own nephew ; but there is no reason to believe 
that his vote was not given honestly and conscien- 
tiously, or that the youth was inferior in pcHiit of 
ability or scholarship to his rival. Dr, Ayloffe and 
Dr. Bouquet, who voted for young Bentley, were 
honourable and independent men, and, as the reader 
has observed, were never backward in opposing the 
Master, when they disapproved his conduct ; and it 
was their sincere conviction that his nephew was 
entitled to the scholarship by his examination*. 

This was the first occasion, as far as I can discover, 
on which general attention was drawn, even in aca- 
demical circles, to a public examination in the 
University of Cambridge. The memoiy of the trans- 

relaling what had happened fiftf-aeren years before ; and these are rather 
incraaaed in the traiuf luion of hia account into the Btt^raphical Dictuuury, 
uikle£att>e. 
* Tbis (act is incidentally mentioned in Dr. Colbatch's manu«;ri|itB. 
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action produced a singular effect upon the mind of chap. 
Battie, the successful candidate. Id the fulness of 

time, when his practice as a physician had conducted 

him to independence and opulence, he showed hisofButi*-. 
gratitude for the benefits experienced from Lord ^^''•'"^P' 
Craven's scholarship, by founding and endowing a 
similar one, which bears his name ; but in certain 
alterations made in the rules, he shows that the recol- 
lection of his own success was not unaccompanied by 
soreness. In Battie 's Scholarship, the Professors of 
Hebrew and Greek, and the Public Orator, are ex- 
eluded from examining, and in their places are sub- 
stituted the Provost of King's, and the two Proctors : 
a change which could hardly have been made by any 
person not under the influence of peculiar feelings. 
Dr. Battie orders the examinations to take place in 
the presence of all the candidates, 'that they be 
witnesses of each others' abilities, and that all par- 
tiality may, as much as possible, be prevented in the 
electors :' and his gratitude to Provost Snape is 
marked by assigning to the Provost of King's a 
double vote, in case of the opinions of the examiners 
being equally divided between two candidates ". 

Our great critic was now embarked on one of the 
most considerable of the undertakings which he ever 
brought to a completion — his edition of Terence. It 
has been mentioned that he was occupied upon this 
favourite author about the year 1713, but was pre- 
vented from maturing his design by tlie approaching 
trial at Ely House. It is probable that it would 



' Dr. Battie reserved to himself the disposal of his BchoUi^ip dmiog 
hia life-time, and it was in fact filled bj his own nominatioDa tiU his death 
in 1776. The first scholar on this foundation, elected on the score of 
merit by open competition, was mj learned and accomplished Mend Jona- 
than Raine, Eeq. M.P. Chief Justice of the North Wales Circuit, yibo mw 
made Battie's Scholar in 178S. 
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CHAP, never have been resumed, but for an unexpected 
i»4 occurrence which called forth all his eneipes : this 
^-=^ was the publication of Terence by his former friend 
cuuMof Dr. Hare, the Dean of Worcester. Bentley, as the 
tween Dr. TeadcT may recollect, entertained a belief that the 
d^b^Obt pi^jfi*' of an edition of the classics in Usum Frederid 
Prindpis, for which he was to have had a pension of 
10002. a year, had been interrupted in the first 
instance, by the suggestionfi of Dr. Hare. From that 
time their intimacy tacitly subsided ; but no rupture 
took place : Bentley chose, to use his own words, 
€anmtiatn dissuere, non disrumpere: and they con- 
tinued to be reputed and spoken of as friends '**. In 
the meantime however, other grounds of offence had 
occurred ; Bentley was of course displeased at Hare's 
having repeated, in the hearing of his enemies, an 
ungaarded expression respecting his intended edition 
of the New Testament, which was consequently pro- 
claimed abroad in one of Middleton's pamphlets". 
But he was likely to have been still more irritated by 
the Dean's exerting his interest with Lord Townshend 
in behalf of Dr. Colbatch, when the latter lay exposed 
to the perils of a prosecution : this interference was 
no secret ; and though proceeding only from compas- 
sion to an individual, Bentley was sure to consider it 
as an open adhesion to the cause of his inveterate 
adversaries. It is po^ible also, that be deemed Hare's 
confidential intimacy with the Minister an obstacle to 
his own preferment. 

While such were the Doctor's feelings towards his 
old ally and panegyrist, the appearance of his edition 
of Terence, about the middle of 1724, produced a 
different sort of irritation. Hare was an excellent 

" Maridand, in his Epittoia Oritiva, addrcMed to Hare, in the precediiy 
jear, speake of Dr. Bentley m the great friend of Uw Dean. 
" Bee Oi^iter xiv. Vd. II. p. 74. note. 
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Latin scholar, aod had a great deal of tme taste in chap. 
criticism : daring the period of his intimacy with ^J^ 
Bentley, for whom he entertained the sincereat admi- ^ 
ration, their conversation frequently turned upon the kil^tedg* 
versification of the Latin comic poets, a subject to coIS'c^e-'' 
which the one had attended from his youth, and of ^" *£^^ 
which the other, like most scholars of that day, was ley. 
perfectly ignorant. For the general inattention to this 
nice and difficult topic, there was a great excuse : 
several ancient writers have spoken of the metres of 
the Latin comedians, and of Terence particularly, in 
such terms as show that even in those days the licences 
which they used were not perfectly comprehended : 
the verses are constructed on so loose a plan, that 
they seem to differ but little from prose ; and as it 
was deemed impossible to reduce them to any certain 
rales, people spared themselves the trouble of an in- 
vestigation in which complete success was not to he 
expected. By the instructions of our critic. Hare was 
not only made acquainted with the leading principles 
of the Terentian verse, but was convinced that the lines 
might even now be scanned according to the intention 
of the poet. Hie good sense could not fail to show 
him how essential this knowledge is for the correction 
of the author's text, and the rejection of emendations 
made by critics who were ignorant or regardless of the 
metre. Nor are those the only fruits to be derived 
from this branch of knowledge : every one is sensible 
of greater pleasure in the perusal of a poet, and recol- 
lects him better, when his ear recognises the harmony 
of numbers, than if he were to read the verses as mere 
prose. Hare Iwtened to the doctrine of his friend with 
avidity, but used to return to him with a complaint 
not unlike that of Cicero's dialogist about Plato : 
"While I am with you I seem to understand it all, 
but when I come to con it over by myself at home, I 
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CHAP, find I know nothing." Bentley advised him to study 
the editioQ of Gabriel Faemus, and gave him further 
-lectures on this mysterious subject'*. Faemus was 
an admirable scholar, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, who was patronized by the Mediceau 
family and the Cardinal Borromeo ; he possessed a 
much greater insight into the versification of Latin 
comedy than any scholar before Bentley, and cor- 
rected Terence ufwn the best data, the collation of all 
the ancient manuscripts which Italy could supply, and 
a careful observation of the laws and licences of the 
versification. But he died young, before he could 
publish or complete his work : it was printed at 
Florence after his death by his friend the celebrated 
Peter Victorius, and reprinted several years after at 
Heidelbei^. It happened however that the innumer- 
able editors of Terence who succeeded him had 
generally neglected Faemus ; his book was become 
extremely rare, and scarcely known even to the 
learned. 

Dean Hare probably longed for Bentley's edition 
of this poet with more anxiety than any other of his 
admirers. But when the Doctor had obtained the 
chair of Theology, and in addition to his official 
labours, had embarked in a critical edition of the New 
Testament, he thought, naturally enough, that there 
was no longer any prospect of the world seeing his 
promised Terence ; and conceived the idea of becom- 
ing himself the editor of that comedian, and intro- 
ducing to his contemporaries a metrical knowledge of 
his verses. Accordingly he made the edition of 
Faemus the foundation of his own, adhering generally 
to his text, and printing as an appendix the whole of 
his annotations. A critical apparatus was ready pre- 

'* Communicated by BenOey to Dr. Salter. 
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pared for his hands by Dr. Leng, the Bishop of Nor- chap. 
wich, whom we have had occasion to mention as the ^^^t 
publisher of Terence, above twenty years before : that = — 
editor had entered in the same volume the collations 
of all the English manuscripts that he could find, as 
well as the various readings given by Faemus and 
other editors, and had presented the whole collection 
to his college, Catherine Hall ; from whence it was 
lent for the use of the Dean of Worcester. But Hare's Hi. diuer- 
main object was to publish a metrical copy of the ihj me^ret 
poet, or in other words, to enable his reader to scan 
every line in his comedies. For this purpose he gave 
a full and elaborate dissertation upon comic metres, 
and began by supposing that his readers, presumed 
to be grown gentlemen, were ignorant of the subject, 
and stood in need of the most particular directions. 
His instructions, being operose and minute in detail, 
and trusting nothing to the ear or judgment of the 
reader, plainly betrayed the fact, that the Dean had 
himself made this acquisition at a recent period, and 
-was not really familiar with the science which he 
taught. Not satisfied with these preliminary direc- 
tions, he filled the whole text of the author with a 
multiplicity of marks, sometimes dividing the verse, 
sometimes the words, pointing the pauses to be 
observed by the reader, and noting the quantities of 
syllables when they varied from the ordinary rules of 
prosody. This mangled appearance of the verses is 
disagreeable to the eye, and presents Terence in a 
form rather to be scanned than to be read. The part 
of the work on which he bestowed the least pains are 
his notes ; they are, however, scholar-like and sensi- 
ble ; and upon the whole, there has been a harsher 
judgment entertained of the edition than it deserves, 
owing to the manifest superiority of its rival. 
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CHAP. The Dean of Worcester prefixed to his Teroiiee a 
j' long dedication to Lord Viscount Towmhend, written 
■ ■ ■ in an elegant Ciceronian style : this piece is alike 
^^u'u creditable to the statesman and the dedicator, whose 
^jy*"™" intimacy with his friend and patron had b^uu at 
King's College, and was maintained and cemented by 
mutual regard. The topics of coUaudation, relating 
to the pubtie and private conduct of the Minister, are 
well chosen and judidoosly handled : his services in 
the suppression of the Beb^Uon of 1715, bis return to 
office to heal the wounds and relieve the distresaes 
occasioned by the South-sea madness, and his indus- 
try and s^acity in unravelling the late conspiracy, 
were just subjects of panegyric: but all mention of 
the noble patronage which he had extended to his 
University is unaccountably omitted. The editor 
introduces in his dedication a very just and well- 
written account of the peculiar merits of the Ccmie- 
dian, and the value of his productions. He remarks 
with much truth, that the neglect of this fascinating 
poet among men of mature age, who are most capa- 
ble of appreciating and enjoying him, arises from the 
habit adopted at many schools, of putting him into 
the hands of very young boys, and com[>elling them 
to leani small portions at intervals of time ; a method 
which precludes all chance of their deriving enjoy- 
ment from the comedies, and only leaves on their 
minds an impression of dissatisfaction and di^ust. 
Much is likewise said about the superior tone of 
morals, and the greater purity of ideas and expression 
found in the works of this writer, than in other come- 
dians ; and particularly the contrast which he f: 
to the licentiousness of the modem stage : this : 
mark, which has been frequently made, was probably 
introduced here by way of apology for a dignitary of 
1 
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the Church employing his leisure in such a pabli- ohap. 
cation. j_3^ 

The novelty of the method, and reputation of the ' 
editor procured for Hare's Terence a great circulation, reaeniment. 
and a second edition in quarto was almost immediately 
required. The resentment irhieh it occasioned in the 
mind of Dr. Bentley is prored from his immediate 
reaolntirai to overturn its credit, by producing an edi- 
tion of bis own. A reader unacquainted with the 
private history just related, would be at a loss to dis- 
cover sufficient cause, or any cause at all, for the 
violent oflence which he conceived : particularly since 
he is mentioned in the preface in terms of ample 
praise, &s the best qualified of all living scholars to 
become the editor of Terence : nay further, his 
present more important undertaking of the New Tes- 
tament is spoken of in a handsome uid gratityii^ 
way ". Bentley however complained that Hare had 
turned to his own purposes, without acknowledgment, 
the information extracted from his unsuspicious com- 
munications ; that, to use his own term, ' he had 
interverted him.' Once, and but once, the Dean 
acknowledges an obligation to his former friend, as 

** " Erat quidem cum non moda vehementer sperareai, sed et e«rta spe 
eonfidwem lumc operam a Viro in Ue literis facile priocipe iiuceptum iri, 
darissimo oostro Bentieio : Sed jam plures anni aunt, quod omniB tipea 
iQa decolavit ; conulium quod de tempore in tempus Vir eruditissimus 
distulenit, grBvioribus negotiis subinde alio trahentibiu, videtur in solidani 
deposuisae ex eo tempore, quo ad Regiam Theologie C&tliedram in Acada- 
mia Cantabrigiensi evectus est, et ad Novum Ftedus Giwce et Latine ex 
andquiaaimis codicibua pri^no niton reatituendum animum ai^edt, nt 
Gnecnm l^ztmn ab iosana illaTariarumlectioinimmole.quaiDrecentiorea 
eodic«s inTczenrnt, liberaret, et Hieronymi Veraionem ab erroiibuB pur- 
gatam talem daret, qualis e doctiesimi Patria manu exiit ; opus profecto 
giande, et tanti viri diligentia, acumine, judicio in pnmis dignum ! 

" Cnm vera hiec me apes, de qua plnrimnm mihi aiepe gratulabar, ita 
penibu destitoiaaet, coepi aubiude mecum agitare, annoa et ipae quadam 
tonua pneatare possim, quod tain avidis votia a tanta manu fruatia expe- 
tijaaem." — Prtefatio, p. xxvi. 
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CHAP, having learnt from him the prc^r method of dividing 
ijg^' Iambic verses in the enunciation : where, by-the-hye, 

■^ - be mistook the directionB of his instructor, and sup- 
posed that the rule of cutting off the £rst half foot, 
and then readii^ the rest of the line as trochaic, which 
Bentley applied to Trimeters, ought likewise to be 
adopted in Tetrameters ; and accordingly disfigured 
every verse of that descripdoa, by a misplaced mark 
of intersection. Nevertheless, a jealous and scrutiniz- 
ing eye might detect in the book several proofs of a 
disposition to disparage our critic ; as for instance, 
where the editor menti<Hi3 the discovery of a system 
of Cretic measures, and another of Baediaic measures 
in Terence, which are given in Bendey's notes npoo 
Cicero's Tusculans ; and plainly insinuates that he 
had stolen those observatirais (torn an obscure edition 
published by one Bei^osatLeipsic, 160 yeais before ; 
which it is probable that Ben^y had aever seen **. 
Nor was this all : in the dedicatory epistle to Lord 
Towoshend there occur the following words : I^osti 
peagimM quosgue, dum potent valerent, in^ ia uia time 
fuiste celebrates ; et ipaas etiam r^t^lictB pestes, dum 
prmcipem in ilia adtainistranda haim obtineratt, saot 
prtEcones habui$se. Though this is no more than a 
general remark, applicable to all times and all coun- 
tries, yet the spirit of jealousy displayed against 
Bentley, makes one suspect that it was intended as a 
bitter reflection upon the latter's dedication of Horace 
to the Earl of Oxford, while Lord Treasurer, whose 
administration it was a fashion among the Whigs to 
denominate 'the woi^t of times :' and such an alla- 
sion to a sore topic was likely to inflame the irritation 
in the Doctor's mind. The result was that, although 



'* See Hare'a and Bentley'a respectiTe Notes on Ter. Andr. Ul. ii. 1. 
mdlV.i. 1. 
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busied with the duties of his professorship, and called chap. 
upon by his engagements to the public to finish his ,^ 
Greek Testament, he did not hesitate to undertake ■— •— -■■^ 
such an edition of Terence, as might at once supplant 
and extinguish that of the Beau of Worcester. 

To this work he betook himself with an energy as h« pnno > 
great as he had erer displayed at the most active ti^ ' 
period of life, and shoved the mistake of those who 
imagined that years had weakened either his spirit or 
powers of exertion. His object was twofold ; to g^ve 
the reader a critical edition of Terence with a corrected 
text and metrical arrangement of every verse, and at 
the same lime to censure the performance of his rival. 
The industry with which he accomplished both pur- 
poses, and his rapidity of execution are alike astonish- 
ing, and mark the powerful genius of our veteran 
critic. His text professes to be corrected in not less 
than a thousand places ; and the reasons for almost 
every change are given in the notes. The latter, as 
is proved by internal evidence, must have been for the 
most part written on this occasion ; and such was the 
eager industry with which he hastened the work, that 
he allowed himself only one week to despatch the 
notes upon each comedy '^. That the reader might Accentual 
be able to recc^ize the measure of verses which differ ^i^^^^"" 
so prodi^ously from those of stricter poetry, Bentley 
marked with an acute the first accented syllable of 
every dytodia in eveiy line of Terence : a laborious 
task, which must have vastly increased the trouble of 
correcting the press. Richard Dawes, one of his most 
uncandid adversaries, sneers at this diligence, as im- 
posing useless labour upon himself and his printer'*. 
But I apprehend that most readers of Bentley 's 

■* Thit wa« hii own •tatemeat to Dr. Salter. See Gtnt.Mag. I779>to1. 
xlii. p. S47. 
<* DawM. Jlfi*e«UMHa Oriliea, p. 193. 
VOL. II. Q ^ 
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CHAP. Terence will find occasions to thank him for not hav- 

1725." *"K spared his trouble in this respect. 

== Dr. Bentley printed liie whole of Faemus's notes, 

not, like his rival, at the end of the volame, but at 

the bottom of each page intermixed in the same series 

with his own ; an arrangement far more convenient 

ConectionB to the reader. The besettiner sin of his criticism, a 

oftheteit , .1 ,. > 

proneness to subtile rennement and unnecessary cor- 
rections, pervades this edition, though in a smaller 
degree than that of Horace. It is to be wished that 
many of these changes had been spared : bat a still 
greater number deserve unmixed praise. And it is 
certain that by the united effort of genius, acuteness, 
and nicety of ear, he has restored a multitude of pas- 
sages which were before corrupted. After all that can 
be said to the disparagement of this hasty performance, 
I believe that most lovers of the great comedian of 
Rome, will acknowledge that they read him with less 
embarrassment and more satisfaction in Dr. Bentley's 
text than in any other copy ". 
consuni His censure of Hare, which unquestionably was 
H^" ° the primary motive of the edition, is kept up in his 
notes from the firet page to the last with unwearied 
severity : every untenable position of the rival editor 
is attacked by Bentley, who seizes such occasions to 
exhibit his own superior skill, and generally succeeds 
in eng^ng the reader in bis favour. But although 

1' Professor Wolf, in an account of Bentley inserted by him in a German 
literary journal, says that in hia Terence there are fewer things which 
ought to be rejected than in hia editions of other authors. Professor 
HermHim printed an academical diasertation at Leipsic, in LSI g, to dispute 
the truth of this ohaervation : this essay, like all Hermann's writings, 
conUJna many ingenious and acute criticisms, and some well-considered 
remarks on Bentley's peculiar merits : but with respect to its object, I 
cannot perceive that it shakes the truth of Wolfs observation, which was 
intended, I presume, to compare Bentley's Terence with his Horace, 
Phsedrus, Manilius, and I.ucan ; and I agree with him in thinking his 
text of Terence more free from errors than that ctf any of those poets. 
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his language is caustic and contemptuous, he never chap. 
gives way to the angry and abusive style which marked ,j25. 
at that time the quarrels of continental scholars : he '■■ 
seems however to have understood in what way he 
could most gall and irritate the person by whom he 
thought himself ill-treated. Among other methods 
of mortifying Hare, he industriously abstains from 
naming him throughout the volume, but alludes to 
him in every page under the designations of o hiva, 
gvidam, alius, est qui, &c. and when he designs his 
sneer to be peculiarly provoking, terms him Vir 
eruditus. 

Bentley's notes upon Terence do not run into a 
discursive length like those upon Horace, nor do they 
embody so great a store of erudition ; but they are 
elegant, and such as the purpose demanded. It is 
right to add that the volume is more free from inac- 
curacies, than might have been expected from the 
haste with which it was carried through the press. 

After a few sentences of preface, Bentley printed a BentUy's 
dissertation upon the Metres of Terence. This pro- onX^Me- 
duction, which as being extemporary he termed "^^^°^'''''" 
Schediasma, is in fact the clearest and most satisfactory 
account that has ever yet been written of that difficult 
sabject. Although the devotion of a greater length of 
time would have rendered his essay more perfect, and 
although the perpetual reflections on the errors of his 
rival had better have been spared, yet it would not be 
easy to find nineteen pages of any writer upon metre 
from whence so much solid information is derived : 
while the arrangement is so lucid, and the style so 
pleasing, that much interest is given to a subject 
which is in itself rather dry and repulsive. The 
superiority over Hare's dissertation is very remark- 
able. The doctrine indeed is essentially the same in 
both ; and, except upon a few points, there is no very 
q2 
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CHAP, material difference in the details : but the maimer <A 
i,2iL haodting them marks the distinction between the 
-=^ master of a subject with which he'has been conversant 
from his youth, and the amateur who is instnic^g 
others in a species of knowledge, which he~has him- 
self acquired for the first time at an advanced age. 

After the Schediaama there follows an oration, de- 
livered by Dr. Bentley at the Cambridge Commence- 
ment in 1725, on the occasion of his creating seven 
Doctors of Divinity. What was the reason for insert- 
ing it in a work of so dissimilar a kind as an edition 
of Terence, it is not easy to determine ; but being the 
only one of his Commencement-speeches which is pub- 
lished, we are glad to meet with it in any situation. 
This production is short and sprightly ; all its topics 
are treated with remarkable good humour ; nor ia 
there a word which could give offence to any partv, 
or revive the recollection of the angry feuds which had 
distinguished the late years of academical histoiy. 
The tone in which he rejoices at the increasing pros- 
perity of the University, is that of a person who had 
never felt any thing but affection, and never expe- 
rienced any but kind treatment from that body. This 
prosperity he attributes mainly to the patronage and 
munificence so liberally extended to it by the Monarch : 
and he takes occasion to praise his daaghter-in-Iaw, 
- the Princess of Wales, whose encouragement of learned 
men, and particularly of the first English divines, 
constitutes a marked feature in the history of the 
country as long as she lived. The greater part of 
this short oration consists of an explanation of the 
origin and meaning of the several ceremonies, which 
by ancient custom are used in the creation of a Doctor. 
It is impossible not to admire his addr^s, and occa- 
sional eloquence in giving an interest to those forms, 
which to the ignorant might appear barbarous or 

Google 
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ridicalous. Once only he may be fancied to allude '^*^- 
to his own history: when expressing a wish that j^^s. 
Bome one of the seven new Doctors might succeed - 

him in the chair, he says, that in spite of its soft 
cushion and elegant appearance, ea, si experHs creditis, 
quovis scamno durior est et moleatior; quovis stadio et 
aariculo exercitattor. 

It would have been well for the credit of Dr. Eaidon of 
Bentley had he rested here, and given his Terence 
to the world as soon as the printing was completed. 
But it occurred to him to strike an additional blow 
at the rival against whom he was so much exas- 
perated. Hare had announced his intention of 
editing the Fables of Pheednis, and had them nearly 
ready for the press. Bentley resolved to anticipate 
him in this publication, as he had himself been 
anticipated in that of Terence. He had made no 
preparations for this work, except such emendations 
and conjectures as he was in the habit of writing in 
the margin of all classical authors in the course of 
their perusal. Many of these were of the most daring 
class of his emendations ; and many more, though 
iogenious and plausible, were unnecessary. All, 
however, were introduced into the text ; and the 
notes did little more than point out the supposed 
faults of the former readings, and then ordered the 
substitution of the new ones by a sort of critical 
decree ; the reasons of which he frequently left for 
others to explain '*. Great as had been the haste 
with which the Doctor's Terence was completed, 

** Thia eoncue and imperimu bnrntj ia acknowledged and defended by 
a ualence of a very efaort preface, which itaelf indicates the haste used in 
printing the book : 

"Potto ia emendationibna noatiis proponendia brevitatis laudem, qua 
I^ndnu ipie tantopere ae eSert, studio sectati tvaua .- contenti fere 
lationem correctionia uno verbo indicaaae { nonnumquam de uno qoidein ; 
(tudioBis, qui poet me mea probabunt, earn proviociam reHnqutiu." 
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CHAP, the Fabulist wae despatched with teB>fold expedition. 
1726. ^° none of bis publications did he display so much 
■•—■■- presumption, as in putting forth this crude collection 
of new readings, supported by notes, the jejunenesa 
of which formed a remarkable contrast to his copious 
annotations upon Horace, and which were unworthy 
even to appear in the same volume with his edition 
of the Comedian : and never did he more expose 
himself to the attacks of enemies, than when, at 
the su^estion of pi<)ue and resentment, he launched 
this puny and meagre performance into the troubled 
waters of criticism. That it might come forth ander 
Royal auspices, the edition of Phaedrus, having ap- 
pended to it the Sentences of Publius Syras, was 
dedicated to William, afterwards Duke of Cumber- 
land, then a boy of five years old ; while the Terence 
was inscribed to hia elder brother, Prince Frederick, 
whose portrait engraved by Vertue forms the frontis- 
piece of the book '*. 

The volume issued forth at the beginning of 1726, 
and immediately excited the attention of the learned 
throughout Europe. Bentley's dissertation upon the 
Terentian Metres at once made plain and easy a 
subject which was before intricate, and, as many 
imagined, entirely hopeless : and an edition of the 
author, containing the scansion of every verse, proved 
to all, even to those who might take occasional 
exceptions, that the problem was fairly solved, and 
weaierhors the laws of Tercnce's measures discovered. This 

Terence. 

" The preface just mentioned begins with noticing a very remaikable 
hcl respecting the three writers who are included in this volume : " Quod 
Phsedri fabulas et Fublii Syri Bententitts huic Terendi editioiv aub- 
junzerim ; ea partim causa erat, quod lii soli prseter Plautum et ftagmentt 
qiuedam aliorum nunc exteut, qui eadun qua TerentiuB Ucenlia in amariit 
eint uai ; partim quod hi tres, pari conditione liberti et per^rini, in oon 
i(a dissimili argumenb) Comcediis, Mimia, et Apologis, cnniiia Italorum 
ingenia facile superaverint — ." 
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publication was attended with another peculiar cir- chap. 
cumstance of triumph. A laige and handsome j^^g' 
edition of Terence, accompanied with a commentary, ' 

had been for some time In the press at the Hague : 
the Dutch editor, Weaterhof, mentions in his preface 
Bentley's idea of restoring the metrical arrangement 
of the lines of this comedian, with the following 
sneer : Hahebit igitur in quo se exerceat Vir CI. 
RicHARDUS Bentleius, si quod ad Horat. Serm. II. 
5. 79. p. 513. prqfitetur, aliquando novam Tebentii 
editionem ad priscos numeros adomaturus sit : he then 
proceeds to show the difficulty of recovering the 
metres of the Comedian, and argues that the attempt' 
must be at the present day hopeless, chimerical, and 
absurd : for this purpose he writes three pages of 
common-place remark, really designed to veil hia 
own ignorance of the subject. Unluckily for Wes- 
terhof, Bentley's Terence appeared at the same 
moment as hia own ; and scholars saw the very 
achievement which one editor pronounced to be im- 
possible, actually accomplished by the other. Nor 
was this all : the popularity of Bentley's performance, 
causing another edition to be immediately in request, 
it was printed, like his Horace, at Amsterdam ; and 
the person employed by the bookseller to construct 
the index was ' no other dian Westerhof himself, who 
thiis condescended to assist the triumph of his rival. 

The effect of Bentley's publication upon the mind " 'pj),'"*"' 
of Dean Hare was to irritate and provoke him be- Hme. 
yond his power of endurance. He saw that the 
fruits of his own labour were at once driven out of 
the field, and that their memory was likely to be 
preserved chiefly by the censures which they had 
incurred. He had resolved upon revenge even when 
he knew only from rumour that the book was in 
preparation. When it appeared, he could quickly 
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CHAP, discover that in the treatment of Terence his adver- 
jjjy' Bary's advantage Tras so great, that he had little 
^=1 chance of obtaining satisfaction by a controversy. 
But Bentley's extreme imprudence in printing Ms 
hasty, crude, and unsapported revision of the 
text of Pfasedrus, afforded his angry opponent 
an ample field for retaliation. Hare had been for 
some time preparing a new edition of that author : 
consequently, his materials for the discussion were 
ready : and it was not difficult for so able and 
sensible a scholar to expose his rival's needless al- 
terations, made in the very wantonness of critical 
licence. The Dean drew up a review of Dr. Bent- 
'EpiMoiM ley's notes on Phsedrus in ihe form of an ^^nstola 
Dr. Bland. Critica, uddressed to his friend Dr. Bland, die Head- 
master of Eton School. His resentment, however, 
did not lead him to precipitate the publication ; and 
by waiting for leisure, he was able to direct a severer 
blow upon his adversary. The censure appeared in 
the be^nning of the folloiring year, in 150 quarto 
pages : the author, though not named in the title 
page, was unreservedly acknowledged to be Dean 
Hare. - 

Though this epistle is learned, abounding in ju- 
dicious remarks, and written not without elegance, it 
probably finds at the present day but few readers ; 
so offensive is the spirit of personal acrimony which 
pervades its pages. But it undoubtedly produced at 
that time its intended effect, in depreciating the 
reputation of Dr. Bentley. In pursuance of this 
design. Dr. Hare went through the whole of Pheedrus, 
refuting with the utmost bitterness the hasty sug- 
gestions of his adversary ; to whom he dealt out a 
severer measure than he had himself received. Bent- 
ley had acknowledged in two or three places of 
Terence the merit of his rival ; bnt he is never 
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ed in return, except with Buch i 
and niggardly praise as nerves not to exalt but de- 
grade its object. For instance, bis knowledge of "" — 
ancient metre is confessed to be greater than that of 
any one living ; but his acquirements in every other 
department are spoken of with unbounded contempt ; 
and that particular science, to which he is represented 
to have devoted all bis time, is pronounced so trivial 
and useless, as to be unworthy the study of men of 
sense. Besides this acrimonious spirit, there are two Hiibieon- 
particular points which the reader of Hare's M^toia '"'*°^' 
Critica cannot fail to remark. First, he compromises 
his own character aa a scholar, by speaking con- 
temptuously of parts of Bentley's writings which all 
the learned in Europe had commended : secondly, 
he sacrifices hia ccmsistency to bis resentment, by 
depreciating and abusing what he bad formerly ex- 
tolled to the skies. In < The Clergyman's Thanks 
to Phileleutherus,' he had bestowed the most lavish 
panegyrics, not only upon the ' Remarks on Free- 
thinking,' but almost all Bentley's other writings, 
particularly his dissertution on Phalaris, his Emen- 
dations on Meuander, and bis edition of Horace ; 
and lately in the preface to Terence, his undertaking 
of the New Testament was noticed with unqualified 
approbation. In the present publication, Hare sneers 
at every one of those performances with ranch bitter- 
ness. Nor does bis spleen content itself here : he 
makes sarcastic allusions to Bentley's College quarrels, 
and his alleged neglect of the duties of his professor- 
ship. Since he knew that for the greater part of the 
time that he had held this office, he had been inhibited 
by the University from any discharge of its duties, 
the latter topic had better have been suppressed. 
The Dean, in the course of his long pamphlet, took 
occasion to notice a few passages of Terence, in 
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CHAP, which he felt able to make a successful stand against 
17^' his rival : and at the conclusion, advertised his in- 

■ tention of printing a complete censure of Bentley's 

edition : a design which it may be doubted whether 
he ever seriously entertained ". 

Had our critic chosen to take any notice of this 
elaborate attack, the most eflfectual reply would have 
been, to reprint the * Thanks to Phileleutherus.' So 
glaring is the inconsistency of these two pieces, that 
a few years after Hare's death, when his different 
writings were collected in four volumes, it was per- 
ceived that the republication of bath would not be 
creditable to the author's reputation : accordingly 
the panegyric was omitted, and the JEpistola Oritica 
inserted in that collection. But Dr. Bentley in this, 
as in several other controversies, resolved to cmumit 
his literary character to be vindicated by posterity ; 
he is reported indeed to have spoken in terms of 
contempt of the present attack, and to have observed 
ef Hare, ' that he had as much pride as himself^ 
and a great deal more ill-nature^'.' It is recorded, 
on the other hand, that the bitterness of this con- 
troversy did not prevent the Dean retaining all his 
admiration of the learning and genius of Bentley, 
whom he is said to have continued almost to idolize**. 

" Pbelo Pabintuk, Anhaadreraiona in Termiium Benlkiantm, Qidbm 
praitantissimi Scr^tori) texivs r^mrffOtw ab innuioerti corrvptelia, quibm 
Firt doclissmi Critica Temeritas earn oommaadavit. 

" Thia speech b mentioBed by Dr. Salter, as a report at Cambridge : he 
himself teard Dr. Bentley observe of this piece, ' that he could not read it 
through, nor imagined Dr. Hare capable of writing such a book.' See his 
comrounication to Mr. John Nichols, Omtfemm'* Magaaae for 1779i T<d. 
xUi. p. S48. la the editions of the Btmarks on Free-thinking, published 
after Hare had given offence to the author, the inltialB of the name of 
PhileleutberuB's correspondent were altered from F. H. to N. N. In the 
edition of 1^43, after Bentley's death, F. H. is re-inatated. 

» itiiB is the assertion of Bishop Warburton, who declares that he 
knew Bishop Elare well. I have met with other reasoiu for believing it to 
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During the progress of the quarrel, Dr. Hare was chap. 
advanced to the deanery of St. Paul's ; and in about j^^' 

a year after, to the bishoprick of St. Asaph. A 

dispute between a dignitary of his rank and a pro- 
fessor of theology, carried on with such asperity, 
upon a topic so foreign to their profession, is reported 
to have given much scandal ; and in particular, Sir 
Isaac Newton is said to have complained that two 
such divines should ' be fighting with one another 
about a play-book *'.' 

The publication of Phsedrus had another unpleasant Burman 
consequence — the termination of Bentley's friendship phsdn^ 
with his old correspondent Bunnan. This indefati- 
gable scholar had already printed three editions of 
the Fabulist. On receiving the Cambridge publi- 
cation, he was filled with amazement at the numerous, 
and daring changes of the text, for which he laboured 
in vain to discover the reasons : he was as much 
surprised at the brevity of Bentley's notes, so widely 
differing from his own, and the style of imperial 
decree with which he ordered the adoption of his 
new and unsupported readings. But when Hare's 
Epistola Critica reached Holland, Burman (who 
knew less than might have been expected of literary 
auecdote among English scholars) experienced fresh 
astonishment at the furious attack made by the 
anonymous author, not only on the publications but 
the character of his illustrious friend. Finding how- 
ever that general interest was drawn to this controversy 
upon PhsedruB, and thinking that he had made that 
field his own, Burman resolved upon a new edition 



» This anecdote is told by Whiston, in hia Memoira iff Dr. Clarke, 
p. 113. Bishop Warburton diebelievea it. Whirton certainly is not the 
beat authority; but be here eipreaaly eaje, that he quoteg Sir Isaac's 
words ) and it is far from being improbable that tliis or dmilajr remadis 
should be made by Newton, and by many others, at the moment. 
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CHAP, of the author; which accordingly appeared, with an 
1727. elaborate commentary, in 1727. The editor takes 
■■ great pains in balancing the readings of Bentley and 

his opponent, (whose name he did not discover till 
the end of his work,) and In giving a fiur statement 
of their respective merits **. He added to the book a 
Rupture reprint of Hare's Epistola. Critica, at the desire of his 
him and bookselleT, to which he had at first made some ob- 
Bentier. jg(.t;i(jn_ It ^as evident that this publication must 
give offence to Dr. Bentley, who not only found his 
positions disputed, but the attack of an exasperated 
adversary re-issued from the press, in such company 
as ensured perpetuity to an effusion which might 
otherwise have sunk into oblivion ; and all this done 
by a friend, who had been for five and twenty years 
past industriously courting his intimacy, and pro- 
fessing himself the most dfvoted of his admirers. 
Burman's preface, which is of inordinate length, and 
relates principally to his private feelings and grievan- 
ces, makes a laboured apology for what he had done, 
and discovers much uneasiness at the probable ter- 
mination of their friendship, which he could not but 
anticipate. In fact, another cause of offence, to 
which we find no allusion in the preface, had already 
occurred between these two sensitive correspondents. 
^",1 R*^' ^'"" Bentley had, immediately after his restoration 
min'iedi- to Ms degrecs, undertaken an edition of Lucan'a 
t^m u- pj^gpgj^ijj^^ gnj applied himself to the work with 
ardour : after the interruption occasioned by his pub- 
lication of Terence and Phaedrus, he reverted to that 

M Phiedrag was uerer poblished tin towarda the end of tiie lizteenlli 
ceDtury, when the book was printed from a single manuscript, found l^ 
Peter Rthou, a French Proteatant, who haying escaped almost miracu- 
lously from the massacre of Sl Bartholomew at I^iis, in 1573, secured 
hia future safety by turning Papist. The slender nature of that authority 
affiirded a coiudderable latitude for conjecture in the readings of this 
autiior. . 
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task, and made great progress ; having his notes on chap. 
the three first books ready for the press, while those ,,27 
on the remaining seven were in considerable forward- -^ 
ness. He knew that his friend Burman possessed, 
among the other manuscripts of Nicholas Heinsius, 
hia collations and notes upon Lucan. That scholar, 
who may perhaps be termed the first critic of the 
seventeenth century, was always held in high esteem 
by Benttey ; and he did not hesitate to request the 
commonicatioD of his critical apparatus on Lucan, 
consisting of the collations of above twenty manu- 
scripts, besides his own criticisms. Burman had 
himself entertained vE^e ideas of publishing an 
edition of Lucan, with Heinsius's notes and his own : 
this would probably liever have been taken up in 
earnest, so entirely was he occupied with other un- 
dertakings; but when Bentley requested them for 
his own purposes, Burman, unwilling to part with a 
valuable treasure, could think of no other excuse but 
to inform his friend that he was himself engaged in 
an edition of Lucan ; and to verify his assertion, 
actually betook himself to that task. Bentley was 
too penetrating not to discern some want of sincerity 
in his friend's proceeding, and the tone of his letters 
became altered. Burman, learning that the publi- 
cation of Bentley's Lucan was postponed, thought it 
unnecessary to devote to that author the time which 
was demanded by his other literary works : and it is 
not improbable that each of these friends was pur- 
suing the same game, waiting for the appearance of 
the other's edition, that he might immediately after- 
wards put forth his own, avail himself of all the good, 
and censure the defects of its rival. But while they 
were thus mutually expecting the other to take the 
lead, two young men actually printed independent 
editions of Lucan ; Cortius at Leipsic, and Ouden- 
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CHAP, dorp at Leyden. This was a good reason for the 
,j27 booksellers not liking to undertake immediately 
'-"■" ' - another edition, even from the hands of more cele- 
brated critics. Burman did publish his in 1740, 
when he had been for fifty-two yeare incessantly 
engaged in the press ; and from, the account of this 
affair given by himself in the preface, it is plain that 
the breach in his friendship with Beutley is attri- 
butable to his own want of candour and expHcitness. 
Bentley's notes npon this poet did not see the light 
till fourteen years after his death, when they were 
printed at the Strawberry Hill press, attached to the 
text and notes of Grotius. But, as might have been 
expected, the coquetry about Lucan, and the ap- 
pearance of Burman 's Phaedrus, put a final period to 
the intimacy of these two scholars ; which, consider- 
ing how prone they both were to take ofience, had 
continued a surprising length of time. Bentley was 
so much offended, that he meditated an act of reta- 
liation, by publishing Ovid, to supersede or interfere 
with the voluminous edition which Burman, after 
twelve years' labour, ushered into the world almost 
at the same time as his Ph£edrus°^ 

■' In the manuscript of Hearne, whose excessive hatred of Bendejr 
originated in political feelings, is found this memorandum : 

" Aug. 30, 172?. Yesterday I heard that, whereas Dr. Bentley talked 
much of putting out a new edition of Homer, he is now mighty warm 
about an edition of Ovid ; for no other reason but out of spite to Peter 
Burman, a foreigner, who hath lately published Ovid. Thus does this 
poor, old, spiteful man turn all hia thoughts upon revenge, and spends 
his time in mere trifles." 

John Christopher Wolf mentions in a letter, Sept. 16, 1727, that it was 
expected by all persons, and by Barman among the rest, that his publication 
of Phxdnis would be resented by Beutley ; and that he was reported to 
be preparing animadversions upon Burraan's Ovid. La Croze, Thesfoiras 
EpiitoUcua, vol. ii. p. 115. 

From a letter of Drakenborch (who was a pupil of Burman) to La 
Grose, it appears, that our critic's old enemy, Alexander Cunningtuun, 
had begun to write a censure of his FhEsdrus, but gave it up, on hearing 
that it was in Burman's hands. Ibid. vol. i. p. 124. 
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Our critic was at this period of his life intent upon chap. 
dischai^ng all the promises which he had made, and j-j.' 
Batiefying the expectations of the learned public. »=-^ 
Besides the authors mentioned in this Chapter, he 
proposed to puhlish in succession Manilius, the New 
Testament, and Homer. Such heterogeneous under- 
takings formed ample work for a man whose years 
already reached to sixty-five. Manilius, indeed, he 
had prepared for publication about thirtyyears before; 
but in the course of that time his opinions upon many 
passages must have experienced a change. His great Peraevnci 
design of the New Testament, for the execution of^n'of^pub. 
which he stood peculiarly pledged, it is certain, not- 'NiTxeilfl. 
withstanding the universal notion of the contrary, ™™'- 
that he had never for a moment abandoned. The Vatican ma- 
celebrated Vatican manuscript, which vies in import- """^p'- 
ance with the Alexandrian itself, had not yet been 
used for the purpose of correcting and fixing the 
sacred text : for we have already noticed the fallacy 
of the common opinion, that this was one of the 
copies used by the Complutensian editors. Bentley 
obtained accurate collations of a considerable part of 
this manuscript, through the agency of Philip de 
Stosch, a learned German baron, known by his 
splendid publications of antiques, who resided at 
Rome, secretly employed by the British government - 
to watch the proceedings of the Pretender and his 
adherents. The person principally engaged in the 
collation was Mico, an Italian. But he received Thomai 
great and important assistance in this matter from his ^*""^''- 
nephew, Thomas Bentley, who went abroad on a 
literary excursion in 1725, and continued more than 
a year in the examination of manuscripts at Paris, 
Rome, Naples, and Florence. 

This gentleman has been already mentioned as 
having published, when a young man, * a little 
1 
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CRAP. Horace/ with his uncle's text. Being chosen Fellow 

,»j of Trinity College, he continued to devote himself to 

■ clasucal literature : he printed an edition of Gcero 

de Finibtu, and was engaged in other learned works. 

He was cordially attached to his great relative ; bat 

so amiable was his disposition, that he appears to 

1718. have lived on good terms with the opposite par^, 
and is never mentioned otherwise than as a general 
favourite. Not entering into orders, he lost his fel- 
lowship when a Master of Arts of above seven years* 
standing : but was then chosen Librarian of Trinity, 

1794. and took the degree of Doctor of Laws. Cumber- 
land, in a communication to the Biographia Briian- 
mca, says of Bentley's projected edition of the New 
Testament, " He had collected and collated all the 
manuscripts of Europe to which access coald be ob- 
tained. For this purpose his nephew, Thomas Bent- 
ley, LL.D., well known to the republic of letters, 
travelled through Europe at his uncle's expense**." 
This statement, like most of that gentleman's notices 
of his grandfather's life, is inaccurate. Dr. Thomas 
Bentley's priinaiy objects in his continental excur- 
sion were the gratification of his curiosity, and the 
procuring materials for literary publications of his 
own. He was, no doubt, solicitous to assist the 
views, and answer the enquiries of his uncle, at whose 
feet he had been brought up, and with whose careful 
and critical examination of manuscripts he was 
familiar. It appears however from his letters, that 
he travelled at his own charge : while at Rome he 
candidly explained to Dr. Bentiey, that his expenses 
had exceeded his means, and received a present to 
relieve him from his embarrassment, for which he 
At Borne, was Warmly thankful. Both at Paris and at Rome 

" Kippis, Biograpk. Brit. toI. ii. p. 244. 
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he devoted much of his time to collatiog Gireek chap. 
manuflcriptB of Plutarch, of which author he medi- u^j' 
tated an edition, and received encouraging offers - ■■ 
from some booksellers ; but found himself unequal 
to the labour of so great an undertaking. Imme- 
diately on his arrival at Rome, he collated an ex- 
tremely ancient manuscript of Terence on parchment, 
formerly belonging to Cardinal Bembo, and bearing 
his name : this piece of antiquity, which was one of 
the chief boasts of the Vatican, Dr. Thomas Bentley 
persuaded himself was at least 1700 years old *^ ! 
At all events, it is the most valuable copy of the 
comedian, and had formed the main foundation of 
Faemus's edition : he found, however, that it had not 
been inspected by that editor with sufficient care. He 
began, about Nov. 1725, with the two last acts of the 
Phormio, the sixth play, and despatched the collation 
to Cambridge : but even this did not reach his uncle 
till his edition was printed. He employed his time 
in the library to the best advant^e, inspecting and 
making extracts from other parts of their treasures ; 
but the short period that strangers were allowed to 
remain daily in the Vatican, and the number of 
holidays on which it was closed, made it impossible 
to effect as great a progress as at Paris, where every At PuiiM. 
possible facility was afforded to a stranger by the 
liberality of the French scholars, and where he was 
received by the Abbe Bignon, Father Montfaucon, 
and others, with the kindness ensured by the name 
of his illustrious uncle. Dr. Bentley, however, did 

>' " I am really of opinion that the Codei Bembinus is aa old as J. 
Csaar, or Augustus, or Tiberius at least ; and I have got that notion from 
many marks, particularly the way of writing and Bpelling 1 have observed 
in the inscriptions I have read up and down of that age : this book has the 
rame ; but when you come to Vespasian and Septim. Severus and Oon- 
Btantine, they are very different." Letter Jrom Rome, about December, 
1725. 

VOL. II. R 
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CHAP, not find the aeeDcy of his nephew as valuable as that 

XVII ^^ J r 

,-«' of Mr. John Walker had proved ; not owing to any 

deficiency of his learning or zeal, but because he did 

not enjoy a state of health adequate to long and 
laborious employments. His letters, written from 
Paris and Rome, are on many accounts highly inter- 
esting : they display an open and ingenuous cha- 
racter, and show not only the devoted attachment, 
but the profound deference with which he regarded 
the attainments and person of his uncle **. 
Eiestionof In the early part of 1727, Dr. Bentley engaged in 
tor. ' '" the last acknowledged controversy of his pen ; the 
subject being a dispute upon a point of academical 
law, arising from the following incident. Dr. Aylofie 
resigning the office of Public Orator, which he had 
filled for thirty-one years, the election of a succeraor 
took place in the ordinaiy method : the Heads of 
Colleges nominating two of the candidates, of whom 
the Senate at large were to choose one. But at the 
nomination, Mr. Heyrick of Trinity, and Mr. Banyer 
of Emanuel College, had an equal number of suf- 
frages ; whereupon the point was referred, by direc- 
tion of the statutes, to Dr. Bentley, as Regius Pro- 

" These letters refer to tJl the tc^iica which Dr. Thomas Bentley thought 
hkely to amuse the Cambridge Aiistarchaa ; pcditiea are not fw^otteo. 
The following sciapa of news he sends from Bome, where then resided a 
pereonage whose fortunes eicited much interest : 

Bome, Nov. 16, 1725. " AU the news here is, diat the Princess Solrieski 
went into a ummery three or four nights ago ; some sa; upon a quarrel 
shout the Lady Invemesa, who lives in the family with them ; others, that 
he (i. e. the Pretender) has put a protestant tutor to his son, and that she 
can't hear that. There's no wiiting any thing, for they open letteis both 
iX Rome and at London. I have seen him ; be has wA illoi Sitov rvpav- 

Anotiier letter from Bome, without date; it seems December, 1725. 
" The Pretender'a l^y is still in the nunnery. He is generally blamed. 
They tell me the Pope has refused him audience three times." 

April 24, 1726. " The Chevalier went fttim Bome yesterday ; but whi- 
dier, is a great speculation. Duke Wharton has been here incog." 
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feasor of Divinity : he decided in fevour of Heyrick, chap. 
who accordingly was returned, along with Mr. Castle J727. 

of Corpus Christi; and the Senate on the following ""^ 

day elected Castle. But a fourth candidate, Mr. 
Burford, Fellow of King's, protested publicly against 
die whole of these proceedings, by which he conceived 
himself to be unjustly excluded from a fair competi- 
tion. He wEis joined by a large party in asserting 
that nomination by the Heads, a method prescribed 
by the statutes of Queen Elizabeth, was not legally 
applicable to the case of the Public oratorship ; that 
this office, having been founded long before her 
reign, was subject to the regulations of the Statuta 
Anttqua, an ancient code, whose injunctions were still 
in force when not expressly repealed by the Queen's 
statutes. By those ancient laws, the Orator was to 
be chosen in an open election : and Burford con- 
tended that, notwithstanding recent custom, the same 
method ought still to be adopted. Dr. Bentley, as 
senior of the Heads, undertook to maintain the autho- 
rity and privileges of his order ; he declared himself 
astonished at the objections made to the proceedings, 
and expressed a wish to see by what arguments they 
could be supported. Burford no sooner heard of this Bemuy'i 
challenge than he wrote an * Ailment' to prove ^thfi'M"' 
that the old statutes of the University remained in fn^J^"^" 
force in all points except where expressly repealed by »'»'n'«^ 
those of Queen Elizabeth ; and that they had re- 
ceived confirmation by a clause in the latter code. 
Bentley immediately took up the contest, and printed 
an * Answer to the Argument,' confuting each para- 
graph, and maintaining, in a high tone and with keen 
sarcasm, that the old statutes (which had originally 
been graces of the Senate) were obsolete and abrogated. 
In th^ piece, which seems only printed for circulation 
among the Senate, the Doctor treats Burford and his 
r2 
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CHAP, iiiends in an unceremonious and supercilioas st^le, 
J-2-' not justified by the occasion. The contest, indeed, 

■ ■ was unequal : not to mention die risk which a novice 

in controversy must run when he encounters an ex- 
perienced combatant, the two antagonists approached 
the question under very different circumstances. Bnr- 
ford was master only of the common and popular 
arguments bandied about by his party. Bentley 
happened to have had occasion thoroughly to con- 
sider this subject, and exert all the powers of his 
mind in upholding the contrary opinion : during the 
affair of his Degradation, his adversaries, when hard 
pushed to defend their proceedings, had advanced 
some parages from the old statutes. Thereupon it 
became an object of importance to Bentley to impugn 
the authority of these ancient enactments : he came, 
therefore, to the combat ready prepared at all points. 
His Answer exhibits all the characteristics which we 
have noticed in his former controversial pieces : it is 
luminous. in its statements, pungent in its at^uments, 
and overpowering in its conclusions. Nevertheless, the 
question was not set at rest by this veteran champion 
of the Heads. Burford, after having studied the 
case, and discovered the weak parts of Bentley's 
Answer, wrote a powerful Reply ; in which piece he 
seems to have been assisted with materials and sug- 
gestions by other members of the University ; and I 
think we may in some places detect the hand of Dr. 
Colbatch, whose aid was never wanting, when a 
stand was to be made against his great enemy. This 
Reply succeeds in oversetting some particulars of 
BenUey's tract, though it does not satisfactorily 
establish the claim which gave birth to the dispute, 
that the appointment of an Orator ought to be by 
open election. The particulars of the discussion are 
of too local a nature to lay before the reader ; they 
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would not even interest membera of the University, chap. 
except at a moment when they happened to be in „„' 
controversy. Burford's Reply, which was unanswered, '^=^ 
must be acknowledged to have left him in poseeasion 
of the field ; and so it appears to have been felt by 
the University : for at a subsequent period, the col- 
lection of Statuta Antiqua was printed by authority 
for the use of official persons, in the same volume 
with the statutes received from the Crown ; and was 
deemed to be a sort of common-law, operative in 
eases where the later enactments were silent. 

At the moment of which we are speaking, England uarch 2a 
was deprived of its brightest ornament, by the death 
of Sir Isaac Newton. Dr. Bentley continued to the 
last on terms of familiar intercourse with his illus- 
trious friend ; and upon his death suggested the fol- 
lowing epitaph to be inscribed upon bis monument in 
Westminster Abbey ; 

HicyuiMcanl ossaetpulvis Epitaph on 

IsAACi Nbwtoni. Sir fwac 

Si quteris, guis et gvalitfuerit, 

Abi: 
Sin ex ipso nomine reliqua noviiti, 

Siste pauliaper, 

Et mortale illad Philoaophitt tmmen 

Grata mente venerare ". 

Notwithstanding the robust constitution of Dr. BeniieyBp. 
Bentley, he had a liability to catch severe colds, puty in the 
owing to the recluse habits in which he had of late " *° ^ 
years indulged. It was observed that they were com- 
monly brought on by sitting as moderator in the 
Divinity Schools ; and accordingly he was forbidden 
by medical advice to expose himself any longer to 
the danger of these repeated attacks. This advice 
was particularly urged by Dr. Waliis, a young physi- 

" Nichols's lUustratUnu of Literatvre, vol. iv. p. 18. 
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CHAP, cian, who practised at Cambridge from 1725 to 1729, 
,jj_ and during that time was a daily visitOT at Trinity 
I — — ' Lodge, and retained a great friendship for the Master 
till his death". It was in the early part of 1727 
that he resigned his professional functions in the 
Schools, and constituted as his deputy Dr. Newcome, 
of St. John's College, who was about the same time 
elected to the station of Lady Margaret's Professor 
of Divinity ". 

For the same reason Dr. Bentley gave up his prac- 
tice of presiding in the Hall at the College festivals : 
and he scarcely ever afterwards administered the sacra- 
ment in the Chapel ; a ceremony which he had 
hitherto performed in a manner described to have 
been peculiariy dignified and impressive. 
TriniiyCoi- It is now a loug time since we adverted to the 
'***• affairs of Trinity College : the transactions during 
the interval are of no great moment, and are such as 
we cannot feel any satisfaction in recording ; never- 
theless it is requisite to explain the origin and pro- 
gress of those strange occurrences which mark the 
concluding years of Dr. Bentley's eventful life. His 
triumphant restoration to his degrees, and the dis- 
comfiture experienced by all his adversaries, had 
greatly cooled th6 ardour of those who had formed 
the regular opposition to his College government. 

" Thomas Wams, Fdlow of Magdalene College, was M.B. 1720, MJJ. 
1726. After leaving Cambridge he efltabliahed himself in practice at 
Stamford. 

" Newcome was one of the seven docton whom Bentley created, on 
the occasion when he delivered his commencemeDt speech, published along 
with his Terence. This gentleman, who became afterwards Master of St 
John's College, and Dean of RochcBter, passed an academical life <rf' 
extraordinary length. He was a student of his College in the year 1700, 
and he contiuued to reside within its walls in the memory of persons still 
living in the Univerflity. Cole says in his MSS. that Dr. Newcome ac- 
qmtted himself in the Divinity Schools ' with tolerahle ability i' this faiat 
praise seems intended as a sneer at the Deputy Professor, who being s 
xealous Whig, was an object of Cole's dislike. 
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Dr. Colbatch, although never deterred by fatigue or chap. 
danger from the pursuit of his great object, deemed j_^ 
all interference at present useless, and withdrew to ■ ■"-■ " ■ 
his rectory of Orwell, deploring the ill-success of his 
long and painful efforts to procure a visitation, and 
watching anxiously for an opportunity to recommence 
operations '". A favourable occasion seemed to pre- Dr. Oreeoe, 
sent itself by the death of Bishop Fleetwood, and e,;^*;^,^. 
translation of Bishop Greene from the diocese of 
Norwich to that of Ely. The former prelate had 
continued firm and immovable in his resolution never 
to suffer himself to be troubled with the affairs of 
Trinity College. The new Bishop having been for 
many years Master of Corpus Christ! College, and 
possessing an intimate knowledge of academical 
matters, was better qualified to exercise jurisdiction 
in case of a College appeal, than either of his pre- 
decessors. But although he listened to Colbatch's 
statements of the condition of the society, yet such 
was the terror spread by Bentley's uniform success 
over every person who had placed himself in his 
path, that be held out no hope of any interference, 
until the validity of his jurisdiction over Trinity 
College was established. 

In the mean time all the Master^s wishes and pro- 
jects were effected without obstruction. On the death sept 1772. 
of Mr. Modd, his devoted and unscrupulous agent, 
Dr. Baker was made Vice-master ; and in that capa- 
city furthered all his measures, and directed all the 
departments of the College with a regard to nothing 
except his sovereign will and pleasure '', Mr. R. 

» During this period Dr. Colbatch employed hinuelf ia writing a veiy 
abk and intereatiug tract on Chorcli and College Leases. 

** Mr. Modd had continued, hke hia predecessor. Dr. Lynnet, to attend 
monung prayers in the Chapel, dailf, at mz o'clock, till past the age of 
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CHAP. Walker was an equally active adherent ; and being 
,-„* more popular in manners and character than Baker, 
^^=^ appears to have had great success in concUiating the 
tD^hTM^ minds of his brethren. Some Fellows who had 
^nd""' hitherto been of the opposite party, finding that 
further resistance was likely to have no result, except 
to destroy their own interest and comfort, deserted 
their colours, and joined the ruling powers ; in par- 
ticular, Craister and Paris, both men of ability, who 
have been distinguished in this history by severe 
marks of Bentley's resentment, now found it expe- 
dient to foi^et dieir grievances and fall in with all 
his measures and projects. 
Hiiion At the election of Fellows in 1723, the Master's 

lo^" '" son, Richard Bentley, was chosen, although a junior 
bachelor, and only fifteen years of ^e. This appears 
a culpable instance of partiality, which it is difficult 
even to palliate. He was indeed a youth of blame- 
less character and admirable capacity, and would 
probably, at a propier period, hav^ well deserved the 
station. But this was a solitary instance, during the 
forty-two years of Dr, Bentley's mastership, in which 
any person was permitted even to be a candidate 
before the third year of his bachelorship **. It is not 

'* The practice of former times respecting the election of FeUom of 
Trinity being misuiiderBtood, even in the Society itself, it will not be 
amiss to give a distinct statement of its difierent vamlions. The statutes 
only prescribe, that tbe persons chosen must be under the standing of 
Master of Arts. From the date of the statutes, 1560, to the year 1667, 
the Fellows were chosen promiscuously from the three yean of Bachelors : 
but it is to be observed, that although the electtons were sometimes held 
annually, they were more commonly biennial, or triennial. It iras in 
1667, the year made for ever memorable in College annals by the admis- 
sion of Sir Isaac Newton to a fellowship, that the candidates were first 
confined to the third yeai of Bachelors. This continued the practice in 
all subsequent years, with two or three exceptions, till 1752, (the election 
described in Cumierhtufi Memoirt, p. 96.) when the Middle Bachelors 
were admitted to the competition; as they have been every year since that 
time. At the elections m 1771, 1772, and 1782,the Junior Bachekm also 
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easy to account for Bentley's reBolution of forciner this chap. 

" . XVEL 

youth at so premature an age into the society and jj^j 
equality of men ; particularly as he was not brought ■ ' 

up to any profession. About five years afterwards, 
he nominated him to one of the two lay-fellowships, 
which became vacant by the death of Dr. Ayloffe. 

The Master's attention to the interests of his own Le«M of 
relations led him to other acts which excited much h^^ 
greater clamour. But in no instance was his cha- 
racter more assailed with invective, than for the 
disposal of a College estate, in the city of York, 
called Massam House. This property, consisting of 
several tenements in Petergate, had been leased in 
the year 1696, for a very small fine ; and the lessee, 
under promise from the then Master, Dr. Montague, 
that the lease should be renewed in seven years for 
the same consideration, expended 4 or 500/. in the 
repairs and improvement of the premises : but when 
he applied at the usual time for a renewal, Dr. Bent- 
ley positively refused to accept the same terms ; 
alleging that they were unreasonably small, and that 
he was not bound by the engagements of his pre- 
decessor. In 1716 the whole term of the lease ex- 
pired ; but the tenant fancied he could still retain 
possession ; and having some acquaintance with the 
Doctor's elder brother, Mr. James Bentley, desired 
him to inspect the premises and the improvements 
which he had made. The result was very different 
from his expectations : that gentleman fixed his own 
affections upon the property ; and accordingly, in 
the following year, the Master proposed to the Seni- 

were suffered to be amdidateB ; and one of that standing was choaen in 
each of those years ; viz. Bcgerton Cotter, Thomat Bobituon, and Bichard 
Por$im. Thirty-BETen years afterwards, in 1819, the custom was once 
more revived, aiiA Cohik^ ThirbeaU was elected, being then a Junior 
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years of Massam Hoase, upon his paying; a fine of 
= 40/., a sum which hardly exceeded one year's clear 
valae. The former proprietor attempted resistance, 
raised much outcry in the neighbourhood, and filed 
a bill io Chancery to compel the performance of 
Dr. Montague's promise on the part of the College. 
The Chancery proceedings availed him nothing ; bat 
the scandal hit the Master very severely. Middle- 
ton, in his pamphlet on the government of the 
College, works up this story, heightened by some 
additional insinuations, into a most black charge 
gainst the Doctor ". Ten years afterwards the lease 
was renewed to Priscilla Bentley, his brother's widow, 
for twenty years, upon . a fine of 20/. In both cases 
the pecuniary considerations were much smaller than 
the Society were entitled to receive ; and thus a 
sacrifice was indisputably made to benefit the rela- 
tives of their Master. 

Bentley retained his conviction that the headship 
was not in possession of so large a proportion of the 
College income as the foundation had destined for 
it ; and though be judged it inexpedient to revive 
his old projects of reform on this subject, yet he was 
incessantly on the watch to indemnify himself for 
what he considered a deficiency in his just emolu- 
ments. In the mode of doing this it must be con- 
fessed that he was not always very nice. He fitted 
up at the College expense the room over the Queen's 
Gate, and then increased the rent, which was one of 
those payable to the Master ; and, what was a still 
greater outrage, he destroyed the architectural pro- 
priety of the building, by inserting two modem sash- 
windows in that apartment. He ordered a cow- 

" Middklon's mrk», Tol. iii. p. JSS. 
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house and two coach-houaea to be built in the stable- chap. 
yard ; reserving the first for hia own purpose, and re- jjgy ' 
ceiving Fent from those who were accommodated with ■ ■ -•■ 
the latter : and he over-ruled, with a high hand, tbe 
scruplea of Edward Vernon, the junior bursar, who 
hesitated to pay tbe bills of these works, as not 
having been authorized by the Seniority, 

The south meadow in the College walks had The wuth 
always been considered as appropriated to the horsea '""^'"■ 
of the Senior Fellows. In 1720 the Master requested 
permission to rent this land for the pasture of his 
own cows : having, as he said, been accustomed to 
a milk diet in his childhood, he ai^ed that the 
same regimen would suit his constitution in old age. 
The obsequious Seniors, happy to oblige their lord 
by every sacrifice, public or private, gave him their 
land for a rent of forty shillings (although worth four 
times that sum), and it waa immediately hedged, 
diked, and drained, at the public cost. 

This miserable transaction appears to have led the 
way to another of greater magnitude. The rent of 
the meadow was expended in an annual fishing-party 
at Over, a village about six miles from Cambridge, 
where the College has a rectorial estate. This is the BenUey 
only o'ut-door amusement in which I find it recorded c^ni'- 
that Bentley ever partook ; and he was sufficiently q™^ " 
pleased with the place, although bordering on the 
fens, to form the idea of building there a country- 
house, or summer residence, for himself and his 
family. Being now in the plenitude of power, he 
could at once have carried his measure into effect by 
the mere^af of authority ; but he seems to have had 
misgivings and apprehensions of being some time 
called to account for such an application of College 
money, and adopted an artifice to disguise his 
plans. The old house upon the farm wanting repair, 
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CHAP, he ordered an estimate to be made of the sum re- 
1727 quisite for putting it into a proper state ; designing 

"= to prove that a new house might be erected for little 

more than that expense. But the workmen, con- 
trary to his expectations, found it strong and sub- 
stantial, and undertook to put it into a perfect state of 
repair for 214/. His scheme, however, was not aban- 
doned : he proposed to the Seniority to rebuild the 
house : whereupon Baker and Walker entering into 
the Master's views, seconded the proposal, and ui^ed 
the expediency of building a very good one ; as it 
might prove an occasional accommodation to some 
of the society, who happened to serve the curacy. 
Accordingly, a new mansion was ordered to be 
erected with bricks and sash-windows. The pre- 
tended object, however, deceived nobody : the plans 
of the house and rooms were supplied, and the woi^ 
directed, by Dr. Bentley himself; the bricks were of 
the best quality, brought by land-carri^^ from 
a distance beyond London ; workmen were sent for 
from London ; the whole house was wainscotted ; a 
chimney was constructed according to a peculiar 
notion of his own, having a window behind it, that 
he might have light for reading while he sat by the 
fire : nor could any one doubt but that it was des- 
tined for his own use. It was finished in the summer 
of 1727, at an expense of little less than lOOOi. : but 
circumstances intervened to prevent his ever occu- 
pying this villa. 

In 1726 the composition allowed to the Master (or 
his three horses was increased to 100/. from 60/., the 
sum fixed in Dr. Barrow's time, half a century 
before. It is more satisfactory to record, that in thii 
year Dr. Bentley completed the internal fitting and 
decoration of the Chapel, and erected the present 
noble repeating clock, the present dial, and the 
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three lai^e bells. These improvements gare occasion chap. 
to the only piece of courtesy which seems for many j™' 
years to have passed hetween the Master and Dr. - ^ ' ■■■ " 
Colbatch. Bentley offered his enemy the old Col- 
lege clock for his church at Orwell ; and with con- 
sideration and delicacy, made the tender through the 
medium of Colbatch's friend, Dr. Ayloffe. 

The elections to fellowships continued to be what The Mas- 
we have already described, the authoritative appoint- nation"™ 
ments of the Master. Had this patronage been regu- ^'^^ 
lar and legal, it is certain that the mode in which 
he generally bestowed it would have redounded to 
his honour. There were admitted into the society 
a great number of excellent scholars, whose sub- 
sequent distinction in the University and the world 
justified their claims to that reward, although the 
power which gave it might be irregular and un- 
constitutional*'. Exceptions, however, there cer- 

" Witlim about ten years from I7l8, besides many persons whose 
academical character will be noUced in this history, the following Fellows 
of Tiinity were admitted by Dr. Bentley : T^omat Robituon, afterwards 
Secretary of State and the first Lord Grantham i Viacait BoHmt, the 
nnrivaOed Latin poet ; WiSiaBi Barnard, Bishop of Baphoe and of Deny ; 
Mark Hildetla/, the celebrated Bishop of Sodor and Man ; Wedter Titleg, 
an accompUshed scholar, many years British Minister at the court of 
Demnark; Thomas Ciarht, who was Master of the Rolls from 1764 to 
1764 ; and Thomat Neaton, who became Bishop of Bristol and Dean of 
St. Paul's, and is universally known as the e&tot of Milton, and author 
of the Dissertation on the Prophecies. To this list I shall add the names 
of three of their brethren, elected Fellows within the same period, who 
were disdnguiahGd in tbe humbler but not less useful capacity of school- 
masters: Benjamht WUsm, Master of Wakefield School, who bore the 
reputation of one of the best Greek schohira of his age ; Timothy Crunpe, 
High Master of St. Paul's ; and JoJm Clarke, successively Master of 
Shiplon,' Beverley, and Wakefield Schools, of whom an interesting 
Memoir has been published by the late Dr. Zouch, himself one of his 
pupils, under the emphatic Utle of " The Good Sehoobaaaler, e^emfl^ied 
in the Character i^fthe Bev. John Clarke, M^.formerfy FtUoK qflVmily 
College, ^e." 176S. This piece is reprinted in Nichols's Bbutratioiu qf 
Littrehare, vol. i- p. 7^5. 
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CHAP, tainly were; and the election of 1726 is stated to 
j™- have militated with every good principle. Benjamin 

■— r= Stillingfleet, grandson of Bentley's great patron, 

being left an orphan by his father, the Bishop's 
eldest son, was sent as a sizar to Trinity, in con- 
fidence that the Master would, by his patronage of 
this young man, show his gratitude to his ancestor. 
Stillingfleet was candidate for a fellowship at this 
election ; and his reputation for scholarship, added 
to the consideration of his family, made every one 
R«]ecfloo conclude his success to be certain. But, whatever 
siim^et! might be the reason, he was rejected, while four 
persons, commonly deemed his inferiors in merit, were 
successful ; two of them being pre-elected for die fol- 
lowing year, according to that irregular custom, which 
Dr. Bentley now made no scruple of adopting. One 
of these was Andrew Hacket, who, as heir to a large 
estate, ought to have been excluded ; but he was 
related to the senior Fellow, who was perpetually 
extorting some reward for his support of the Master's 
measures. Stillingfleet deeply and bitterly resented 
his failure, and continued throughout life to com- 
plain of the Master's cruelty and ingratitude. His 
-attainments as a 'naturalist and man of el^ant lite- 
rature have given him much celebrity, and he has 
been the means of affixing a great portion of ob- 
loquy on Bentley's character. I gather from Col- 
batch's papers that, in point of scholarship, he was 
really superior to some of his successful competitors ; 
what were the motives which led the Master to 
reject him, we have no means of determining : he is 
reported to have said on the occasion, that ' Mr. 
Stillingfleet was too fine a gentleman to be buried in a 
College.' Certain it is that I find no other instance 
in the course of a long and active life, in which 
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ingratitude*'. i™ 

The public outcry caused by this College election, ' 

excited hopes in the mind of Dr. Golbatch, and made 
him think this a favourable moment for renewing his 
efforts to bring the Master to account. The learned BUhopGib- 
and eminent Bishop Gibson now filled the see of**"' 
London ; and his great judgment and knowledge, as 
well as his exalted station, gave him the principal 
voice and influence in ecclesiastical affairs. Colbatch 
took occasion to address that great prelate on the state 
of the College : his immediate object was to represent 
the unfitness of a candidate for Priest's Orders, who 
had applied to the Bishop with letters testimonial 
from the Master and eight Fellows ; and to inform 
him of the culpable facility with which such certifi- 
cates were commonly signed : a mischievous negli- 
gence, injurious to the best interests of the Church, 
which was, however, chargeable upon the College 
officers rather than upon the Head. He proceeded to 
acquaint his Lordship with the wretched state in which 
the society then was, and must continue to be, with- 
out the interference of a Visitor ; and craved his 
interest and assistance in effecting an object so im- 
portant to the Church as the restoration of this great 
College. Bishop Gibson hesitated not to declare, 
publicly and privately, that he considered it a shame 
and scandal to the Government, that the complaints 
of Trinity College should have experienced such long 
neglect, and that no redress could be obtained ; while 
in every other case the laws had provided a remedy. 

" Much is said on the subject of this rejection, in Nichds's LUemry 
Anecdotal, vol. ii. p. 336 ( and in Coxe's l^e of Benjamin StSli 
published in IBIl. Mr. Ckixe's notion that bis hero was excluded tc 
room for Bentley's own son is utterly erroneous : the latter had at th 
been in poBBeaaion of his fellowship three years. 
I 
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CHAP. He ^id not, indeed, promise any assistance, except 
.' that, in case a petition were offered to the King in 
- ■ Council, he would attend the Board, and give his 
best consideration to the case : and he advised that 
such a petition should be presented by a respectable 
number of the fellows. This was now hardly prac- 
ticable ; as experience had shown them that such a 
measure had no effect except to bring vexation and 
loss upon themselves. The Bishop of London threw 
out a su^estion of another kind ; that be thought the 
Bishop of Ely might proceed to act as Visitor under 
the statutes, and leave it to the Master to dispute his 
authority, if he pleased, by moving for a prohibition 
in the Courts of Westminster : this opinion, when com- 
municated to the latter prelate, appears to have had 
great influence upon his conduct, 
ciunuof Dr. Colbatcfa endeavoured also to obtain for his 
J!l!r^''ooi. cause the powerful assistance of the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster, as guardians of Westminster SchooL 
We have more than once had occasion to notice the 
connexion of that school witJi Trinity College. Queen 
Elizabeth's statutes had given to the pupils from West- 
minster no greater advantage over others, than a 
preference in elections to scholarships. But in the 
fifth year of James L the governors of the school had 
interest enough to obtain letters-patent from the 
Crown, enjoining the College to elect the Westminster 
scholars to fellowships every year, in preference to all 
other candidate, (provided they were not exception- 
able in learning or morals), and in order to make sure 
of their success, decreed that they should continue 
eligible two years after the degree of M.A. ; whereas 
others are superannuated at that standing. It is ob- 
vious that the effect of such an ordinance would have 
been shortly to throw all the fellowships and all the 
preferment of the College into the hands of West^ 
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minster men, and to dCTtroy the objects of this liberal chap. 
establishment, by making it ever afterwards an appen- ™.' 
dage to another seminary of later foundation. At that ===' 
period it was neither usual nor safe to contest the 
validity of Royal commands : nevertheless, the Master 
and Fellows did resist a mandate, which could not 
have been received without the violation of their duty, 
and the subversion of the statutes which they were 
sworn to maintain. After some angry discussion 
between the College and the School, a composition 
was entered into, under the mediation of Archbishop 
Bancroft ; by which it was settled that three scholars 
should be taken from Westminster every year, and 
that they should never he prejudiced by pre-elections ; 
and, on the other hand, that the King's letters-patent 
should never be ui^ed upon the College. By a sub- 
sequent letter of James I., which was accepted by the 
College, the above agreement is enforced, and the 
Weatminster-elect have the privilege of seniority over 
the other scholars of their year. This arrangement 
appears to have continued for more than a century, 
without dispute or complaint : the connexion was 
mutually beneficial to the two institutions ; and many 
of the most distinguished of the Fellows were those 
chosen from the ' Weatminster Scholars Elect.' — - 
Bishop Atterbury being Dean, had lately found out 
the old letters-patent of James I., and attempted to 
establish their validity : but his essay was treated by 
Dr. Bentley with derision, and seems to have been 
carried no further'*. It happened that at the last 

*■ It is reported tbat when the Bishop mentioned the existence of these 
Roysl Letters, and alleged that the^ were given Anno Quinlo Jaeobi Prinu, 
Bentley replied to this effect : " They would have had more weight in your 
Lordship's favour had they heeo Anno Primo Jaeobi Tertti ;" a keen re- 
partee, if we recollect that Atterbury was believed at that time to be 
anxiously devoted to the cause of the Pretender. The anecdote is told iq 
the Gendeman's Magazine for 1773, vol. iliii. p. 499, by an anpnymouq 
writer, who misappreheiulB the occasion, and spoils the force of the jest. 
VOL. II. S 
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CHAP, election of FellovB, no WeBtminster Kholar had been 
j__ chosen, thongh one of them was generally deemed 
■==— superior in merit to some of the successful candidates. 
Surprise and dissatis&ction being hereby excited 
among Westminster men, an idea struck Colbatch 
that it might be possible to make the guardians of the 
school the instruments of bringing on a visitation of 
the College. Being encouraged in ^is plan by the 
Earl of Oxford, who was his neighbour in the coun- 
Jan. 18. try, as well as by Dr. Middleton, he set off to town, 
resolving, with constitntional ardour, to leave nothing 
jui.i,i73T. untried which might contribute to this object. His 
cSjt^J^ view was to induce the Dean and Chapter to become 
J^^*"'"" themselves petitioners to the King for the establish- 
ment of a visitatorial power over the College, prepa- 
ratory to laying before the Visitor the complaints of 
the Westminster Scholars. ~ This was to be backed by 
a petition from some Fellows of the House, who might 
be encouraged to come forward by such an example. 
If this point was carried, and the Visitor once ascer- 
tained, the whole grievances of the College were 
immediately to be submitted to his ct^izance. About 
the letters-patent of James I. Colbatch took no other 
interest than as a pretext for effecting the first step 
towards Dr. Bentley's overthrow : indeed it would 
not have been consistent with his principles to desire 
their enforcement. As soon as he propounded the 
subject at Westminster, he met with considerable 
encouragement. Dr. Robert Freind, the Master, 
entered warmly into a scheme which promised to 
bring such a rich endowment to his school. Several 
members of the Chapter, when solicited by these two 
Doctors, concurred in the propriety of asserting the 
supposed rights of their scholars ; and all agreed that 
there never could be a better opportunity for an attack 
upon Dr. Bentley than while he lay under general 
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odium for the late election. The peraons educated at chap. 
the school being met to celebrate Queen Elizabeth's ^^ 
anniversary, the general interest in this design was = 



publicly testified. After dinner, wheo, in the regular 
order of toiwts, ' Trinity College' was proposed, it was 
drunk throughout the Hall in the form of ' Restore- 
tion to Trinity College, ' with the addidon of ' the health 
ofDr.Colbatch".' 

The scheme was, that the aggrieved candidate Bentiey m- 
should first memorialize the Dean and Chapter ; m^idii^ 
whereupon they were to preseait their petition at the wn*^*"*" 
Council Board. There was no hope of the favour 
of persons in power; but Colbatch engaged Dean 
Sherlock and Dean Hare to use their interest with 
Lord Townshend and Sir Robert Walpole, that they 
would not interfere, but suffer the matter to take its 
course. When the subject, however, was agitated in 
the Chapter, Bishop Bradford, the Dean, objected to 
take any step before they had communicated to the 
Master of Trinity the claims of the School, grounded 
upon King James's letters-patent, and enquired what 
he had to allege against them. Accordingly he wrote 
a letter of such purport to Dr. Bentiey, his old inti- 
mate and ally in the University. The Master, who 
was accurately apprized of the meditated designs, now 
found himself assailed on a ground which he was ready 
and desirous to defend. He knew that the King's 
letters, never having been accepted by the College, 
were invalid ; he had, during his Mastership, admit- 
ted to fellowships a full proportion of the Westminster 
scholars ; and he foresaw, that in resisting the revival 



" The toast having been forwarded in these words firrt by the Earl of 
Oxford, and afterwards by Mr. Shippen, the leader of the Jacobite party in 
the House of Conunons, (himself an old Westminster- scholar at Trinity,) 
Bentley'B friends contrired to circulate a report that it was intended to 
apply to another sort of restoralitm. 

b2 
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CHAP, of an olKoIete claim which tended to make Trinity a 
ij^' close College, he ehould have the feelings and wishes 
^=^^ of every disinterested person in his favour. Aceord- 
1726-27.' itigly> on the receipt of the Dean's letter, intimating 
the proposed appeal, the Master replied in a confident 
and indignant tone, denying the assumed validity of 
the letters of James I., inasmuch as they had never 
been accepted by the College, and returning an 
unequivocal defiance to the menaces which were im- 
M««h 13, plied *". He next summoned his Seniority, who 
agreed unanimously to support htm in a resistance 
to the threatened appeal, and resolved that ' the 
College would defend itself and the honour of their 
predecessors at the public chaise.' He presently went 
to town to take measures for meeting the storm. His 
letter, however, appears to have convinced the Dean 
and Chapter that the establishment of their point in 
. favour of the scholsirs was impracticable ; the lawyers 
who were consulted gave them no encouragement to 
proceed ; and although Colbatch and Freind took 
great pains in canvassing the members of the Chapter, 
it may well be supposed that the Bishop of Rochester 
would not be forwiuxl in lending himself as an instru- 
ment in the hands of those who only calculated on 
ulterior proceedings, which aimed at the ruin of his 
ancient confederate. 

" This epistle ie preserved at Weatminster, where it has b^n shown to 
me by the kindneBs of the Veiy B«v. Dr. Ireland, the Dean. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



GfKtral deetitm — Nod mmibert chotm by the Univartity if Cambrit^ — 
Frtth etttmplt to procure a vititatitm of TVnufy CoU^ — Opmaiu q/' 
five leading anauei on Ike qtieilum—Kinff George II. vitite the Uitiver- 
fi(y — Claim to fees determined by the Chancellor — Bentley createtJipy- 
tiffhl doctors — Eniertaiiu the King in hit College — His daagerout iH~ 
nets — Marriage of hit daughter Jocmna — Scheme fOr proteeuiing the 
Master — Parne — Mason — Johnson — Beatley antic^les his proseeators 
— Petition to the King — College meeting — Commissary Greaves — Peti- 
tion (f tie Bisht^ of Ely — Bentley utriies a pamphlet on the case— 
Colbatch's replfz—lhe Privy Council decline all interference—BenH^S 
depute Kith Archbishop Wait on the LUirary-keeper's plaee— Decided 
by the Attorney Gmcral — Johtton promoter of the suit against Bentley — 
Edieasd Smith — Benlley's t^ensespaid by Ike College — BitAop Greene 
eitei Dr. Beatley— .^jpHcatioit to the Court qf King's Bench far apro- 
hibiHon — Proceedings of the Covt — Nature if Ike arlictes-BentUy 
<^ears at Ely House — His objections — Second application to King'* 
BeniA — Resumes his edition of the Nete Tislanienl — Causes ofite wrt 
hang ^^isked — Bulefor a prohiKtion made absohUe — Progress of a 
new mode itf action — Bentley r^fates an offer of the deanery of Lincoln — 
New Senate House — Contest for Vice-ehancellorskip — King's books 
placed in the old Senate House — Taylor't riuwic-speeeft — Internal slate 
qf Trimly College — Vindictive measures against the proteculori — Cot»i 
qf King's Bench overrule Benlley's pleas — Continue Ike prohibition on 
Bishop Greene. 

The death of King George the First, and consequent chap. 
dissolution of Parliament in the summer of 1727, ,_„ ' 



. June 11. 



involved the University of Cambridge in another poli- 
tical struggle of considerable interest. At the last General' 
General Election in 1721, the Tory representatives, ^'"*'™- 
Mr. Windsor and Mr. Willoughby, had been re- 
elected : but on the present occasion a great and suc- 
cessful effort was made to supplant them. Their 
opponents were the Hon. Edward Finch, brother of the 
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CHAP, late candidate, and the Hon. Thomas Townshend, 
,j2. ' Becond son of the Minister : had these young men 

stood upon their separate interests, it is probable that 

neither of them would have succeeded : but a coalition 
was effected between them. The Master of Trinity, 
who had possessed himself of great influence, g^ve 
them his active and strenuous support. Mr. Windsor, 
however, who had represented the University for 22 
years, maintained a vigorous though ineffectual re- 
sistance. The numbers at the poll were, (or Finch, 
New ffiem- 221— Townshend, 198— Windsor, 176'. The new 
bj the Uni- members were sons of two noblemen, who enjoyed 
csmbridge, the greatest popularity at Cambridge of all public 
*"*' ^ characters in the kingdom ; Lord Nottingham having 
proved himself for above forty years the most zealous 
and conscientious supporter of religion and theChurch, 
and Lord Townshend having benefited the University 
in a more signal degree than had been done for cen- 
turies by any person in power. However, as the gra- 
titude of the Senate to those personages was accom- 
panied by an abandonment of their representative, an 
old fellow of a College, who had served them so 
many years without change of principles or any other 
blemish, I must consider this to be the least credita- 
ble transaction with which our Alma Mater can be 
chained. She did indeed redeem her credit for con- 
sistency, by the exemplary fidelity with which she 
adhered to the two members now elected, who were 
returned together without interruption as joint repre- 
sentatives for the University between forty and fifty 

I IMs U the earUest Univenitj poll that I have ever met with in print. 
The Cambridge reader may be interested in seeing how the votes in the 
twb great College* were disposed of ; 

Trinity. St. Jokt': 
Hon. Edward Knch, Trinity - - - 43 - - 36 
Uon.ThomaeTowDshend, Clare Hall - 39 - - 33 
Hon. Dixie Windeor, Trinity - .. - i; . . .at; 
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years : an iostance which, perha[M, can hardly be chap. 
paralleled in the annals of the Honse of Commons. j.„ ' 
The result of this election was considered by all par- ■■ ■^■' - ■■■^ 
ties as materially owing to the inflnence and exertions 
of Dr. Bentley : his interest with the ruling powers 
was consequently strengthened ; and the prospect of 
his opponents in Trinity College obtaining a visita- 
tion through Royal interference became more hopeless 
than ever. 

Dr. Colbatch's recent endeavours to procure a F"^ »t- 
Visitor, as described in our last chapter, had suc-ptocana 
ceeded in once more arresting public attention ; and xriHuy "^ 
the hardship of the members of the College having no "^'•s*- 
court of appeal, or avenue to redress, was much can- 
vassed. Doubts were expressed among legal men 
about the soundness of the opinion given by Queen 
Anne's lawyers in 1712, which held that the general 
visitatorial power had been taken away from the 
Bishop of Ely by Queen Elizabetli's statutes, and 
transferred to the Crown : it was thought that this 
opinion, although sul»cribed by so many eminent 
names, did in reality emanate from Sir Edward 
Nordiey ; and they preferred the judgment of Sir 
Joseph Jekyll, who dissented from the rest, and held 
that the Bishop's original appointment as Visitor had 
never been revoked, but was expressly recognized by 
the code of Elizabeth. A ready and confidential com- 
munication was maintained between Colbatch and 
Ely-House, through the intervention of the Bishop's 
secretary, Mr. Francis Say ; who was himself a 
Trinity mtm, and entered zealously into the views of 
the Master's enemies. At length rtie prelate plei^d 
himself, that if the opinions of counsel should declare 
him possessed of sufficient jurisdiction, and if he were 
indemnified in respect to all expenses of the proceed- 
ings, he would take upon himself to hear the com- 
1 
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CHAP, plaints of the Fellows, and admmtster impartial jns- 
,j2_ tice to the College. 
i- _ ■ • Accordingly in the latter part of 1727, a set of 
s^e^iding paiticular and searching queries relative to the claims 
S.e"q^°" of the Bishop of Ely, the validity of the statutes of 
tion. Edward VI. and other matters regarding the question, 

were proposed to two eminent civiliana, Dr. Hench- 
man and Dr. Audely, and three of the first common- 
lawyers, Sir Philip Yorke, Sir John Cheshire, and 
Mr. Reeves : and in order to obtain their unbiassed 
opinions, they were proposed to each separately. All 
the five concurred in pronouncing that King Edward's 
statute De Vmtatore was still in force ; that in virtue 
of its provisions the Bishop of Ely continued Visitor 
of Trinity College, and was enabled to hold a general 
visitation every three years; and that the 40th 
statute of Elizabeth was corroborative of the former, 
containing only directions for proceedings in the par- 
Aprii 30, ticular case of complaints i^ainst the Head. Upon 
'^ minor points there were some shades of difference, 
though none of importance, except that the Attorney 
General, whose occupations prevented bis looking at 
the case till long after the others, and perhaps irom. 
bestowing on it the same attentive consideration, held 
that the Bishop was only empowered to hear the com- 
plaints under Queen Elizabeth's 40th statute (De 
Magistro Amovendo) in the course of his triennial 
visitation : a notion which does not appear to have 
been entertwned by any other lawyer, in the endless 
discuraions on this much agitated question. But 
before this last opinion was given, circumstances were 
near rendering the meditated proceeding unneces- 
sary. 
KingOeorge Klug Gcoi^e the Second having . announced his 
rii^iuX"^ intention of visiting his University of Cambridge, 
uniTemty. great preparations were made for his reception. His 
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Majesty reached Newmarket on the 23d of April, chap. 
The Vice-chancellor, Dr. Lambert, Master of St. ,™^ 
John's, went over on the morrow, accompanied by — -■■ 
the Heads, to entreat his presence ; which invitation 
he accepted' for the following day. As the approach 
of this august visit recalled to every one's recollection 
the disputes which ensued on the last occasion of a 
similar honour, precautions were taken to obviate 
such misunderstanding on the present. The Duke of cuim to 
Somerset issued a mandate, as Chancellor of the miaed by 
University, settling the amount of the fees to be re- ^uJ^."™" 
ceived by the Regius Professors for creating doctors at 
the Royal Commeacement : that of the Divinity Pro- 
fessor was tteo guineas, besides his broad-piece *. 

The amount fixed was evidently designed as a 
compromise between the opposite opinions in the old 
dispute ; but the principle of an extraordinary de- 
mand being recognized by authority, it cannot be 
denied that the final victory in the controversy rested 
with Dr. Bentley. 

His Majesty came attended by a noble retinue, April ss. 
among whom were no less than seven dukes : being 
met by the Mayor and Corporation on horseback 
before he reached the town, he was conducted across 
Christ-College Piece to the entrance of Cambridge 
by Emmanuel ; from which College to the Schools 
he passed through two continued lines of the younger 
academics, who were drawn up for his reception. At 
the Regents' "Walk he was greeted by the dignitaries 
of the University, addressed in a speech by the 
Chancellor, and another by the Public-orator, and 
then conducted to the Regent-house. Here the 
Heffia Comitia were celebrated : and at this time, the 
last occasion that the University has been honoured 

* The Chancdlor'g Decree, dated Newmarket, April 39, 1726, is printed 
in WiUl'a Cerernomft of tht Universitj/, p. 334. 
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CHAP, with the presence of its Monarch, doctors' and other 

1728. degrees were conferred by the Royal mandate with 

■ ■^ ■ ■■ unprecedented liberality ; the rank of D.D. was 

given to no less than fifty>eight persons, and other 

degrees in great numbers. Dr. Bentley had intended 

that the ceremonies should be performed by hb 

deputy ; but the Duke of Somerset and other grandees 

being urgent that the veteran Professor should exe- 

Bentbf cute his functions in person, he complied, and had 

e^h?!^ the fortune to confer the doctorship that day npwi 

ton. many distinguished characters in tiie Church, and 

among the rest upon two who became snccessiYe 

Archbishops of Canterbury, Thomas Herring and 

Matthew Hutton. These ceremonials concluded, his 

Majesty, after hearing an anthem at King's Chapel, 

was conducted to Trinity College, where he was 

greeted at the King's-gate by the Master in an appro- 

Enteruini pHate Speech. He then walked through a double 

*iJc(ji|^ line »f the under-graduates to the College Hall: 

here^a Banquet was prepared, exceeding in splendour 

all that :had ever been witnessed on the shores of the 

Cam. The King was seated in an elevated chair of 

state at the upper end of the Hall, and waited upon 

by twelve fellow-commoners of the College ; Dr. 

Bentley standing by hia aide, and remaining in con- 

veraatiott with him while at dinner. His Majes^ 

took hia leave in- the evening, after marking his satis- 

fection with the University by a noble present of two 

thousand pounds towards the completionof theSenate- 

house *. 

On this occasion Dr. Bentley experienced great 

* King George II. gave anotlier thoueand pounds for the Senate-house, 
u I "apprehend, while Pnnce of Wales. My account of this Boyal yjai 
u drawn from various sources : from the University Register, Cok'e MSS., 
Salmon's Chronology, and from an interesting letter of Mr. James Ben- 
Iham, the well-known historian of Ely Cathedra], who was at that time i 
Student in Trinity College, iireserved in Nichols' IM. Aiued. voL iz. p. 3P6. 
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mai4:s of Royal favour and attention : bnt the results chap. 
of the day were near proving fatal to him. The ,-3^' 
fcitigue which he went through, and the sudden alter- = ■'■ ^=- 
nations of heat and cold to which he was exposed, oJ^s'iUi^^ 
hazardous to a person of his recluse and sedentary 
life, brought on an alarming fever : for some days 
bis life was pronounced to be in great danger ; and 
at the particular wish of his physician, the presence 
or advice of his friend, Dr. Mead, was requested in 
this emei^ency. Either medical skill or the good- 
ness of hie constitution restored him : in a few weeks 
he recovered ; but his leg^ being swollen, he was 
sent to Bath for the benefit of the waters. After his 
return to College he had the satisfaction of giving his 
^vourite daughter^ Miss Joanna, in marriage to Mr. MatTiageof 
Denison Cumberland, a young man of his College, j^^ 
of excellent character, and good family and expecta- 
tions. He was son of Archdeacon Cumberland, and 
grandson of the learned Bishop of Peterborough. 

The opinions of the civil and commpn lawyers Sciieme for 
having coincided in giving to the Bishop of Ely the {he m^^I? 
visitatorial jurisdiction over Trinity College, it was 
resolved to call the Master of Trinity to account for 
malversation and abuse of his authority. Colbatch's 
hopes were now revived, and he again unsparingly 
devoted his labour and property to effect the great 
object of his life : but so completely was the Master's 
authority established in the society, that at first he 
only found three of the junior Fellows, Fame, Ingram, 
and Mason, who were willing to co-operate with him : 
these however proved highly zealous and able assist- 
ants. Fame, who was one of the College tutors, was Fame, 
a person of great talents and high reputation in the 
University. He had an intrepid spirit, but accom- 
panied with a violent temper ; which, however, bo 
long as he continued under Colbatch's influence, was 
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CHAP, restrained from breaking out into excesses. Mason 
1738. ^^ ^^^ ^'^ ^^^^ distinguished by a peculiar roughness 
= ■■-■" ■ of appearance and manner : but he was a man of 
""*' extensive and varied learning, eminent as a mathe- 
matician, a scholar, and an antiquarian ; and not- 
withstanding his unhewn exterior, he must have pos- 
sessed excellent qualities, since we find him enjoying 
the friendship and regard of most of the first cha- 
racters in the University for a long period. In his 
youth his rugged nature had been subdued by the 
charms of Miss Joanna Bentley : he was numbered 
among her devoted admirers ; and if the reports of 
the young wits his contemporaries may be believed, 
' be enjoyed his full share of the smilra of the fair 
damsel *. In the prosecution of her father, to which 
he now devoted himself, his industry, research, and 
accuracy, in examining and transcribing old docu- 
ments and records, made him a powerful auxiliary. 

' Those who are curious about euch anecdotes, may find, in Nicbtda' 
Literary Antedates, vol. i. p. 324, a copy of rerses, written by Edward 
Prior, also a acbolar of Trinity, and afterwardg a Fellow, deplorii^ his 
own baniBhnient from the preaenee of Miss Joanna, and satiriang Mason, 
his favoured rival, whom he describes in these lines ; 

" Mason, to love and shape eternal foe, 
TiiaX, chaos of a man, tlutt unlinked lump of beau. 
Behold the haggard honors of his face. 
The ghastly smile, and the Cyclopian grace ! 
Had but this age a Polyphemus known, 
He p&sat sure had marked Van for his own. 
Those harpyan claws, that should the plough sustain. 
Now screen'd with ruffles, dare the plough disdain ; 
The brawny calves in silken stockings shown ; 
Strange change, to wear the best from wearing none 1 
In watkj curls the bristling wig appears. 
With all the horrors of Medusa's haira. 
Nor disagreement thro' the whole we find ; 
He's Mason both in body and in mind." 

Cumberland, when he described Dr. Mason in his Memcnrs, p. 106, 
was probably not aware that he had once been a favoured admirer of his 
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band — Robert Johnson, a Fellow of higher Standing -y^^' 
than those just mentioned, who had hitherto kept ^=^= 
aloof from both the parties by which the College was 
distracted. His present adhesion to Bentley's ene- 
mies was attributed to personal resentment. At the 
late Royal visit, the Master, among other marks of 
favour, had been allowed to recommend whomever 
he pleased for degrees ; he accordingly procured 
doctorships for seven of the Fellows attached to his 
interests — Parran, Barnwell, Paris, R. Walker, Hum- 
phreys, Hooper, and Vernon. The three last were 
below Johnson in standing : but by thus becoming 
doctors, they obtained a priority over him, whose 
degree was only Bachelor of Divinity, in the choice 
of livings and chambers ; an advant^e never after- 
wards to be recovered. Hooper and Vernon, who 
were his juniors by ten years, had also been made 
College-preachers by the Master ; an appointment 
from which he was excluded. Incensed at this 
manifest exercise of favouritism, Johnson associated 
himself with Colbatch's party ; and being a man of 
business and despatch, proved a formidable enemy to 
the Master. The knot of malcontents exerted them- 
selves with much diligence in preparing articles of 
enquiry and accusation, and collecting evidence for 
the expected trial, which they hoped would take 
place at the College, in the course of the Bishop's 
triennial visitation, this summer. His Lordship, how- 
ever, preferred hearing the complaint, as his pre- 
decessor. Bishop Moore, had done, upon the latter 
part of the 40th statute of Elizabeth, as the ground 
least liable to dispute. The conspirators, wishing to 
keep their plans secret till the moment of action, held 
their meetings in Dr. Colbatch's rectory-house at 
Orwell; which the opposite party used, consequently, 
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long retained in the society. 

■^■- — ■- No caution could prevent the secret of the hostile 

tidp.wi hu designs transpiring : and Bentley took a prompt re- 

proMCDton. gQ^ytJQQ qqj jq ^jit for thfi Bttack, but to commence 

operations, by throwing himself upon the protection 

of the Crown, and at the same time engaging 

the College to adopt his cause as its own. He 

accordingly drew up the following petition to the 

King, which was circulated among the Fellows three 

or four days before they were called upon to ratify it. 

FetitioD to " To file King's moat excellent Majeetj', 

the King. ., .jj^^ j^^^^yg Petitiott of the Master, FellowB, and Scholars of 
the College of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, within the Town 
and University of Cambridge. 

" Sheweth, that this yonr College of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity having been founded by the bounty and munificence of IGng 
Henry VIII. has ever since had the peculiar happiness to be 
governed by the laws and statutes received from your Royal pre- 
decesEors, the eucceeBive Kings and Queens of this reslm, as Royal 
Visitors of ttie same. 

" But whereas some persona are desirous to deprive this your 
Society of the felicity of being governed by yonr Majesty as Visitor 
of the same, in like manner as it has been by your Royal prede- 
cessors, by subjecting the same to other jurisdictions, in prejudice of 
the rights and privileges of fiiis your Society, as well as in dero- 
gation of your Majesty's right and authori^, as your petitioners 
apprehend and believe; wherefore we yonr petidoneis beg leave to 
apply to your Majeaty, not to avoid any enquiry into the state of 
our Society, or the conduct of any member thereof, being desirous 
that the same may be made by any legal authority ; but that your 
Majesty would graciously condescend to take our case into yonr 
Royal consideration, that we may receive jrour Royal determination 
thereon, in such wise as to your Majes^, in your Royal wisdinn and 
justice, shall seem most meet and convenient. 

" In Witness whereof we have hereunto put the common seal of 
our College, this 10th day of August, 1728." 

coHe([« The meeting of the sixteen seniors, whose assent 

Augiut'io. was requisite for sealing this corporate act, being 
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convened to the Chapel, the Master, foreseeing some chap. 

dissent and secession, sent word by Dr. Walker to „„ 
all the Fellows who dined in Hall that day, that 



they had better go to the Chapel to witness a matter 
which so much interested the whole College, and to 
vote, if required. Some chose to keep aloof; but 
twenty-one met in the chancel, where the Master 
produced and read the petition. Colbatch then be- 
gan to read a protest, signed by himself, Johnson, 
and Fame, against sealing the petition, as interfering 
with the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Ely. Bentley 
interrupted him, and endeavoured to snatch the 
paper from his hands ; but Johnson taking it, read it 
aloud, and then required the Master to order all 
below the sixteen to withdraw. Fame desired that 
' security might be given that the C(^lege should 
not, by sealing this petition, be drawn into expense :' 
to which the Master fiercely replied, " To whom 
should I give security? To thee? Who should 
bear the expense but the College, since it is a Col- 
lege affair?" The meeting becoming tumultuous, 
the three protesters, followed by three more Fellows, 
left the Chapel ; and those that remained completed 
the business, by putting the common seal to the 
petition. In all their subsequent proceedings. Bent- 
ley's prosecutors alleged his conduct upon this' day 
as a prominent article of accusation : but the facts 
did not warrant their chaises. The tumultuary con- 
duct of the meeting was rather owing to the Fellows 
than the Master ; and perhaps, in the excited state 
of their minds, it could hardly have been prevented. 
The practice of putting the seal to any instrument, 
except in presence of the sixteen senior residents, 
might be irregular ; but it had been frequent of late 
years : the statutes were so far complied with, that 
a formal summons had been sent to that number ; 
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CHAP, and the queBtion was bona juk decided in favour of 

1728. *^® sealing by the voices of the Master and nine of 

— ■— ^ the Fellowa legitimately entitled to vote upon the 

occasion. 
commii- The petition was presented to the King at Hampton 
G™et Court by Mr. Greaves, a young barrister, who left 
the circuit for that purpose. This gentleman, whose 
name is much connected with the history of Trinity 
College for nearly sixty years, was a Fellow of CJare 
Hall, but had been early patronized by Dr. Beotley, 
at wh(»e recommendation, it is said, he was made 
Commissary of the University by the Duke of So- 
merset. On the death of Lisle, in 1727, he became 
auditor, steward of the courts, and registrar of Trinity 
College ; and what was probably of more value to a 
young barrister, he was the Master's counsel in all 
the complicated law proceedings which ensued ; and 
never was an advocate more zealously devoted to the 
interests of his iriend and client than he proved to 
nMember, those of Dr. Bentley. The patents of his College 
offices having been made out for the whole term of 
his life, and some informality being apprehended, 
the College exchanged them for patents for the term 
of fifty years, ' n tarn diu vixerit ;' thinking this a 
reasonable extent of tenure : but their calculation 
fell short of the longe\'ity of Commissary Greaves, 
who not only lived to surrender his patents in De- 
cember 1778, a few days before their expiration, and 
to receive a present of plate, with the thanks of the 
College for his long and faithful services and his 
affectionate regard for the prosperity of the Society, 
but six years afterwards he made a donation to the 
College of \00l. to found an annual prize for an 
essay on the character of King William the Third. 
Peti'jpnof The prosecutors drew up different counter-petitions 
of Ely. to the King, and pressed the Bishop of Ely to pro- 
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ceed to a visitation : that prelate, however, waited to chap. 
see what steps the Privy Council might take upon ^29, 
the College petition ; and after three months' delay, -■- 
finding it unnoticed, he also petitioned the King; in 
Council, praying that, in case any cognizance was not. «. 
taken of that document, he might be heard in behalf 
of the rights of his See. Hereupon a committee of 
the Privy Council was appointed to consider the 
merits of the case; which met on Nov. 27th to hear 
the arguments of the several parties. Dr. Bentley's 
counsel however prayed for a postponement; and at 
his instance the hearing was adjourned to the 11th 
of December; but not without an intimation from 
one of the committee, Mr. Arthur Onslow, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, that he thought the 
matter was one which would more properly be de- 
termined in a court of law than by the Council ; an 
opinion in which Lord Trevor, the Privy Seal, 
coincided. 

Before the time fixed, the Master prayed for a 
further postponement, alleging that the audit of Tri- 
nity College, which required his presence, began on 
Dec. 2, ^nd lasted twenty days : and he was again in- 
dulged with a compliance*. Dr, Bentley's object in Beniiey 
these delays, besides increasing the expenses of the "^phtet 
prosecutors, was to obtain time for printing and cir- ™ •*" ™^- 
culating among the members of the Council a pam- 
phlet inforcing his own view of the case. This ap- 
peared at the beginning of 1729, entitled ' The Case 
of Trinity College ; whether the Crown or Bishop of 
Ely be the General Visitor :' its style bearing un- 
doubted evidence of the Master's hand. It begins 
with giving extracts from the opinion of the seven 

* Bentley's enemies long continued to exclaim against this pretence for 
delay : the falkcj' of which was rendered more glaring by the tact, that 
he did not once come to the audit this year. 
VOL. II. T 
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CHAP, learned counsel of Queen Anne, which held that 
XVI ir. 

1729. 



' King Edward's statutes were repe&led by those of 



■■= Queen Elizabeth, and that the general visitatorial 
power had reverted to the Crown ; along with Bishop 
Fleetwood's letter declining to insist upon the juris- 
diction, and other matters which made in favour of 
his own views ; upon these he built an ingenious 
ailment, to show that the 40th of Elizabeth's code 
must also be invalid. He contended that it was 
unreasonable to suppose that the Master could have 
two visitors, the King and the Bishop ; that the 
latter should have power over him alone of the whole 
society, and not over his accusers ; that he should be 
able to injure, but not to redress him. He argued 
besides with considerable humour, that this statute 
was void ab initio, from its very absurdity ; since by 
its latter provisions, the Master of Trinity, if accused 
of murder or any other heinous felony, was to be 
tried not by the judges of the land, but by the 
Bishop of Ely ; and if found guilty, was not to be 
hanged, but only expelled the College.' 
coibatch'i Dr. Colbatch lost no time in preparing a pamphlet 
in refutation of the Master's arguments : it is called 
' The Case of Trinity College in Relation to a Visitor ;' 
and comprises a clear and comprehensive view of the 
question, as well as an exposure of the partial cha- 
racter of the other's statements. The reply however 
had not the advantage possessed by Bentley's tract, 
of being perused by the committee of the Privy 
Council before the hearing of the case. This having 
been several times postponed, and then interrupted 
by the business of Parliament, did not actually take 
place till the middle of March, when the Master and 
The Privy many of the Fellows were present. After listening 
d™"«ii in^ *** *^^ arguments of Sir Philip Yorke for the College, 
lerference. and Mr. Fazakerly for the Bishop, their Lordships 
1 
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came to the deciBioD, which must have been anti- chap. 
cipated, that they could not advise his Majesty to ,-2;,' 
interfere at all with the question, and that the Bishop ' ■ 
was at liberty to proceed in the cause as he thought 
proper. 

Before we describe the further operations of the Bemiey's 
contending parties, it is necessary to notice a dispute, Archbbhop 
which was carried on at the same time with much ^^trarv- 
enei^, between Archbishop Wake and Dr. Bentley. keeper-. 
To embroil the Master with that great prelate was 
part of the hostile system of his prosecutors, whose 
cause stood particularly in need of confederates 
among the great. The occasion arose ftom bis 
nephew, Thomas Bentley, holding the place of 
Library-keeper of the College. This office had been 
founded in 1602, by Sir Edward Stanhope, the Vicar 
General, an old Fellow of Trinity, and endowed with 
a benefaction of 700/ ; be attached to his foundation 
several strict conditions ; ordering, among other 
things, that the Librarian should not be absent more 
than forty-two days in the year'; that he should never 
take a higher degree than Master of Arts; and direct- 
ing, that if the Master and Seniors do not fill up the 
place within fourteen days after the occurrence of a 
vacancy, the appointment should lapse to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury : of this last clause the Primate 
had actually availed himself once before in the year 
1716, by appointing a successor on the resignation of 
Mr. Clagett, the same who became afterwards Bishop 
of Exeter. The present Librarian, so far from ad- 
hering to the injunction of residence, had not been 
in the College more than three months in any one 
year ; and had not resided, upon the whole, above 
six months in six years : and "he had further broken 
the conditions by taking the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. Colbatch and Pame, while drawing up the 
t2 
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CHAP. Master's offences of omission and commission, as 
1729. chaises for the Visitor, bethought them of selecting 
■= the case of the Librarian, as one to be submitted to 
the Primate ; they therefore wrote to inform his 
Grace, that the office was forfeited by non-compliance 
with the rules, and consequently waited his appoint- 
ment. Archbishop Wake immediately addressed 
himself to Dr. Bentley, enquiring into the fects of 
the case ; and a spirited correspondence ensued. A 
dispute between the Head of a College and an Arch- 
bishop must be maintained on such unequal ground 
that it might be supposed not likely to be of long 
continuance : the present controversy did, however, 
last nearly a year and a half : and Bentley, who was 
all this time occupied in defending himself against a 
formidable prosecution instituted for his ruib, never- 
theless held much the highest tone in this debate. 
The merits of the ailment bear little upon the 
other events of the Doctor's life, and are of too local 
a nature to interest the reader : but the whole corre- 
spondence, which has been preserved in the Lambeth 
Library, exhibits the ingenuity and argumentative 
subtilty which we have so often remarked in Bentley; 
while the letters of Parne, who conducted the oppo- 
sition, show talent, spirit, and manliness; and the 
Archbishop's are marked with a liberal and candid 
consideration for all parties, a clear-sighted penetra- 
tion, and an anxiety to act right under embarrassing 
circumstances. Bentley pursued the same system of 
tactics as in his great cause ; inventing delays, and 
calling attention to other questions, in order to gain 
time and the chance of availing himself of circum- 
stances which might intervene. Thus at one time 
the Senior Fellows are not all returned to College, 
at another his nephew has a fever, and he himself a 
sprained ancle ; while two or three small underplots 
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form the matter of correspondence between Lambeth chap. 
Palace and Trinity Lodge. Meanwhile Thomas j-gj ' 
Bentley was himself not solicitous to retain a situa- " 
tion, the duties of which he had" no intention of ful- 
filling. Nevertheless, an ai^ument was drawn up in 
his name, against the claim of the Primate ; and 
thereupon the Master and eight Fellows subscribed 
their satisfaction at the reasons which he alleged, and 
decided that the place was not vacant. This step, 
however, occasioned the Master much difficulty : 
some of the Seniors, though obsequious enough in 
other matters, did not relish embarking in a quarrel 
with the Archbishop, and declined to subscribe their 
names; and he was forced to complete his list of- 
eight signatures from the very juniors of the society. 
The argument itself is written in a style as foreign as no*. ii, 
possible from the modest and unassuming manner of"*"" 
Thomas Berrtley, and bears indubitable marks of his 
uncle's pen ; who, indeed, not only acknowledged it 
in the College, but boasted of the short time in 
which it had been despatched. In this piece, asinD«. 7, 
almost all the writings of his latter years, Bentley "^ 
injures the effect of his close and ingenious reasoning 
by the indulgence of a taunting and contemptuous 
tone, which is at war with propriety and good taste : 
this remark applies peculiarly to the concluding para- 
graph : 

" Two things, I think, I may be sure of: that if vis major forces 
one [a librarian] upon the College, without their own election, it 
may resume what it has voluntarily given, and it will pay him his 
strict dues, as covenanted by the will. The other is, tiiat he who 
by accusatioQ turns one man out, for breach of some puny articles, 
may eodem jure be himself turned out for the breach of any one of 
them ; and so the third sacceseor in his turn ; so a' fourth, and a. 
fifth, tn infinilum. And since all the pack of those articlea never 
were kept, nor ever can or will be, you may possibly see a dozen 
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CHAP, new LibFtuians ia one year; and in the meantiine the library will 
XViiL be gloriously eerved. 
1729. " Tbouab Brntlbt." 

Colbatch, in a reply to this argmnent, observes 
upon the liberty of so free a style in a composition 
intended for the eye of the Primate : 

" Men may, by constantly treating their equals and inferiors in a 
gross way, so much debauch their manners as to forget that any 
decency is to be observed even to the greatest of mankind.' 

Decided b; To bring the matter to a conclusion, Archbishop 
neyOenV- Wakc proposcd that it should be referred to the 
"^ decision of the Attorney General, though aware that 

he was retained as Dr. Bentley's counsel in the great 
March 1, cause which was approaching. To this the latter 
assented ; and Sir Philip Yorke, after a considerable 
interval, gave his opinion that, ss the penalty of for- 
feiture was not specifically attached to those two vio- 
lations of Sir Edward Stanhope's rules, and as the 
librarian bad not received three admonitions for his 
neglect, the office was not vacant. Hereupon the 
Archbishop gave up the point : the matter, however, 
was not suffered to drop. His Grace had already 
appointed Sandys Hutchinson, a Bachelor of Arts of 
the College, recommended by Colbatch and Pame, 
to hold the office : and this young man's uncle 
thought proper to maintain the contest, and assert 
his nephew's right. The Master, having triumphed 
in his argument, wished to free himself from further 
June 20, trouble on this question : accordingly Dr. Thomas 
Bentley made a formal resignation of the office ; and 
the Master and Seniors, within the limited time, 
elected another young man, Gossip, to succeed. But 
as this act could not alter the former question, Hutch- 
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inson applied to the Court of King's Bench for a chap. 
Mandamus to the College to admit him Librarian, as „^' 
having the nomination of the Archbishop ; and a rule ■ 

was granted to show cause. Bentley having no 
motive for further dispute, and having already as 
much law proceedings on his hands as he could 
manage, put an end to the question by making two 
librarians : Hutchinson was admitted upon the con- 
ditions of Sir E. Stanhope, and with no more stipend 
than he had allotted ; and Gossip was made ' addi- 
tional Library-keeper, with a salary from the Col- 
lege.' 

As soon as the decision of the Privy Council had Nov. i 
left the Bishop of Ely at liberty to receive the accu- 
sation against the Master of Trinity, steps were taken 
by the complainants to prosecute their charges. Dr. 
Colbatch was laid up this spring by a fit of the ague, 
and felt the infirmities of increasing years. It was Johasoa 
therefore arranged that Mr. Johnson should be pro- th^Tui^' 
moter, or prosecutor ; and he embarked in a cause 5^"u 
which was likely to prove very expensive, with no 
other resources than his own small income, and the 
promised assistance of his brethren, who strained 
every nerve, and subjected themselves to every pri- 
vation, to supply funds for the accomplishment of 
their undertaking. The principal reliance was placed 
on the pecuniary resources of two individuals. Dr. 
Colbatch, and Mr. Edward Smith. The latter was Edwurd 
a Fellow of the College who is now first mentioned 
in our history : he had resided for some time in the 
country ; and I find no mention of his having ever 
come into collision with the Master : but his strong 
opinion of the want of a superior authority to correct 
the existing state of the Socie'ty, induced him to 
devote his means, which were more considerable than 
those of his brethren, to the prosecution of this suit. 
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CHAP. His correspondence with Colbatch, in whom his con- 
j-„' fittence was unlimited, marks a singularly spirited, 

— : liberal, and disinterested character. The contest, 

Bentiey'i howevei, wos Unequal : while the prosecutors em- 
^idb'ythe barked in an enterprise of certain difficulty and 
coutge. expense, at their ovm risk and cost, the party accused 
obtained an order of the Seniority, regularly entered 
in the ConcluBion^>ook, that all chains which might 
result from the proceedings against him, as being 
connected with the question of the visitatorial power, 
and therefore a matter of common concern, should be 
defrayed from the revenues of the College, 

The articles of accusation against the Master being 
drawn up by Colbatch, and digested into form by a 
April I. professional civilian, were presented to Bishop Greene, 
Greene cites who immediately cited Dr. Bentley to appear before 
y. jjjjjj^ ^ . Visitor specially appointed by the 40th statute 
of Elizabeth,' at Ely House on May 5, to answer the 
charges preferred by Mr. Johnson, the promoter. Of 
this citation the Master took no notice, until two days 
May 3. before the time fixed for his appearance ; when he 
to the Court made an application to the Court of King's Bench for 
Bench^for a ^ ^ul^ to prohibit the Bishop's proceeding against 
probibition. [jjjj^ . alleging, that the 40th statute, the ground of 
his pretended power, required that the Master should 
be twice admonished by the Vice-master and Seniors, 
before any accusation could be preferred agwnst him. 
The reader may recollect that this same objection was 
started by Dr. Bentley to the -charges laid against him 
nineteen years before, in a letter to Bishop Moore *. 
It was then overruled by that prelate ; but he per- 
ceived, that if he could obtain the sanction of the 
Court of King's Bench to his interpretation, he 



* See the statute itself in v(A. i. p. 250, and Bentley's aisuments npon it 
n vol, i. p. a65, note. 
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should be for ever relieved from all trouble from chap. 
this statute : as he took care to have a Vice-master j.™ ' 
who was his creature and tool, there was no chance • 
of an admonition, which could never be pronounced 
but with his concurrence. The Court granted aMayT 
rule for the Bishop to show cause why he should not 
be prohibited : and the Master speedily summoned 
his Seniority, who are, with himself, the interpreters 
of doubtful questions in the statute : he here proposed 
his explanation, which six of the eight Seniors ap- 
proved and ratified ; declaring it to be the sense of 
the statutes that two previous admonitions were requi- 
site before the Master could he accused of the greater 
crimes mentioned In the latter section of the chapter '. 
But in a few days the Bishop's counsel, Dr. Hench- 
man, Serjeant Eyres, and Mr. Fazakerty, showed 
cause against the rule before the Court of King's 
Bench. The Judges of that high tribunal had been 
all changed since the affairs of Dr. Bentley were last 
under its cognizance. Chief Justice Raymond now Proceedingi 
presided ; and his brethren were the Judges Page, "^''"*^"'*' 
Probyn, and Lee. The arguments against the pro- 
hibition appear to have been irresistible ; at least the 
instructions for the Bishop's counsel, which are pre- 
served, comprise the most satisfactory demonstration 
that the admonitions by the Vice-master and Seniors 
apply only to the cases of negligence, or lighter delin- 
quency, mentioned in the first part of the statute : nor 
did the Court hesitate in forming the same judgment. 



' This ioterprebition by the Master and six Seniors, datedMajr?, 1739, 
with the reasons on which it is founded, was not inserted in the Condusion- 
hook, but written on a loose paper, in the Master'a possession. It is not 
easy to see BentLe^'s reason for not entering it in the regular register: 
possibly that volume might just then be submitted to like examination of 
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CHAP. The four Judares gave their opmions to that effectj 
xvrir » ." . ^ 

1729. 



and set the question at rest by dischai^ing the rale, 



and leaving the Bishop of Eiy at liberty to proceed 
as Visitor. 

It was apprehended that this point being decided 
against him, all Bentley's resources were at an end, 
and that he must now abide a trial upon the charges 
which had been so long and loudly made against his 
administration. Bishop Greencj determining to exer- 
cise his judicial functicms with firmness, and at the 
same time to show attention to the feelings and 
interests of the defendant, sent him a copy of the 
articles, with notice of a day on which he might make 
what preliminary objections he thought proper to 
their form or sul«tance. These articles touched upon 
almost all the material events of the College history 
during the last dighicen years. There was, however, 
one charge of grave import, which we have not yet 
mentioned among the alleged delinquencies of the 
Master : his neglect of daily service in the College 
chapel. For twenty years past he had scarcely ever 
been seen at prayers in the morning; and for ten 
years or more as seldom in the evening. There could 
be no doubt that this habitual omission was a serious 
offence in the Head of a College, whose station called 
upon him to set an example to the whole society of 
regularity and piety. His excuse was infirmity of 
health ; but as he was generally known to be a per- 
son of robust constitution, this pretence was treated 
with incredulity and ridicule : and, accordingly, his 
habitual neglect of chapel was made the head and 
front of the long catalogue of his offences. Medical 
testimony, and that of his intimates, distinctly proved 
his great liability to catch cold, and the consequent 
danger of his leaving the bouse in damp or severe 
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weadier ; but it made out no apology for hia absence 5"*'^- 
in other seasons of the year*. ,j29. 

The accusations presented a more formidable cats- 

logue of delinquencies than those upon which the 
Master had been tried before Bishop Moore in 1714 ; 
at the same time it may be remarked that on this, as 
well as the former occasion, he was arraigned for a 
number of acts, which rather deserved the name of 
informalities than of violations of statute. Some of 
the prosecutors were aware of this disproportioned 
character of the charges ; but they waived their objec- 
tions, in deference to Colbatch, who had devoted his 
life to the prosecution of this cause, and was regarded 
as the centre and main-spring of their party. His 
feeling was peculiarly strong as to the propriety of 
adhering to statutes in their literal and simple ac- 
ceptation : he had been engaged in discussions and 
altercations with the Master upon every one of those 
particulars ; and some of them, though of small con- 
sequence in themselves, he deemed necessary to prove 
his habitual and systematic disregard of the statutes. 
It appears however that they did in fact afford Bent- 
ley's friends a ground of outcry against his prosecutors, 
as descending to frivolous and worthless matters in 
order to injure the object of their hatred. They com- 
plained also of the date of part of the pretended 
offences : some of them were of twenty years' standing; 

■ For a long time the non-atteudauce of Dr. B«iitlef h&d been conndered 
so certain, tliat the Chapel-derka had forborne to light the candles of the 
Master's stall, in order to avail themselves of that small perquiute. After 
his restoration to his degrees in 1734, he reamned his long-neglected 
attendance at evening cli^>el : on which occasion, there occnrred a 
ludicrous scene, detailed in a copy of doggrel verses in the GeiUktnan't 
Magazine, vol, ii. p. 920, and Nobles CoatimtotUm of Qranger, vol. iii. 
p. 104. The lock of the door of hia slaU had, from long dierose, become 
Tusty, and he was unable to open it. He fact was related nearly in the 
same way by an eye-witness, Mr. Edward Smith, in hii depo^tion at 
Ely Hou^. 
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CHAP, and even the transaction with Seijeant Miller, upon 
' which such great stress was laid, had taken place no 
= — : less than ten years before. But the prosecutors alleged 
in reply, that they had been ever since endeaTOuring 
in vain to find a Visitor, to whom their complaints 
could be preferred ; and that this was the first mo- 
ment that they could even obtain leave to make a 
statement of their grievances. 
Bentiey ip- The preliminary steps were taken in this great cause 
hI"u! ^'^ *it Ely House on the second of June, when Dr. Bent- 
June 10. igy appeared in person, habited in a purple cloak; 
and had a further day appointed for tendering his 
exceptions to the articles '. On that day his proctor, 
Greenly, excepted against a lai^e portion of them, 
that they alleged nothing more than ofiTences of neg- 
ligence, which belonged to the first part of the 40th 
statute, and were therefore not cognizable, since he 
had never yet been admonished by the Vice-master 
uiaoiiiec and Seniors. Against all accusations of misdemean- 
""^ ours previous to the year 1721, he objected, Uiatthose 
matters, supposing them to be criminal, had been 
pardoned by the Act of Grace. Lastly, whatever had 
been done by order of the Master and Seniors, was, 
he contended, a corporate act, and therefore not cog- 
nizable by the Bishop, but by the King, as genenil 
Visitor of the College. All these objections were 
overruled by Bishop Greene : he did, however, direct 
several alterations in the wording of the articles, prin- 
cipally for the sake of specification and exactness, and 
one article, which related to the pre-elections of fel- 
lows, he entirely expunged ; since that practice, how- 
ever censurable, could not be shown to be a violation 

' Mr. Shelton, a barrister, an old member t^Trinitf College, milea tfam 
to Dr. Colbatcb, June 3. " I was last night at Elj' House, where the 
Doctor appeared in person, with a purple cloak ; wbidi occauoned some of 
the Tarda Remi to call him Cardinal BentiToglio." 
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of the statutes. ' The articles were then returned to chap. 
the promoter, and a day appointed for presentingthem ^j^ ' 
in their corrected form. '■ 

But before that time arrived, Bentley gave another jum ai. 
specimen of the skill with which he could elude and^"io„'^ 
baffle his adversaries. A few days before the end of*^*^^^"*'' 
Trinity term, his counsel, Mr. Reeve, applied to the 
Court of King's Bench for another writ of prohibition 
against Bishop Greene proceeding as judge in this 
cause ; alleging the three objections just mentioned, 
which his Lordship had refused to admit. The Court 
again granted a rule for the Bishop to show cause why 
he should not be prohibited : ordering all proceedings 
to be suspended while the question was before them, 
and allowing civil lawyers to speak upon the subject, 
as one particularly belonging to their profession. 

From Bishop Greene's decision upon the admis- 
sibility of the articles, it was easy to discover that he 
considered some which could unquestionably be es- 
tablished, hke that of the bargain with Serjeant 
Miller, as sufficient cause for the deprivation of the 
Master. It was, therefore, the policy of the latter to 
prevent the case ever coming to a trial before that 
prelate. To effect this purpose, delay and expense 
were the surest expedients : the former enabled him 
to avail himself of circumstances to break the con- 
federacy ; and as the Bishop's costs were to be 
defrayed by the prosecutors, he calculated that pro- 
tracted litigation must ere long exhaust their re- 
sources; while all his own expenses were paid by 
the College stock, in which his enemies bore a share, 
and were thus doubly losers by the aotion. His 
motion, if it effected nothing else, was certain to 
postpone the business till after the long vacation, 
that period in which the Bishop had reckoned upon 
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CHAP, completing the trial. The suggestions upon which 
j™ ' his application was grounded, were so framed as to 

■^■-- -■= include the whole of the articles, and extend over 
230 pages ; a copy of which, when applied for by 
the opposite side, occupied above a week in tran- 
scription, and cost them no less than nine guineas. 

June 20. Before the end of the term the Bishop's counsel 
showed cause against the rule, and urged the Judges 
to take off the prohibition, as being a mere stratagem 
on the part of Dr. Bentley to gain the long vacation. 
The Court however, not having time to enter into 
the questions involved in the application, continued 
the prohibition ; and the discussion was of course 
postponed till the Michaelmas term. They after- 
wards granted a rule, empowering the Bishop, or bis 
agents, to consult all the College books, records, and 
registers, for the purpose of evidence : which oflBce 
his Lordship deputed to Pame and Ingram, two of 
the prosecutors. 

wflvMriln When the summer recess afforded a truce to his 
judicial struggle, Bentley appears to have resumed 
the task of his New Testament, with a resolution of 
discharging his debt to the public, and at the same 
time supplying a practical answer to those who ac- 
cused him of passing ' an irreligious life.' His 
attention was now directed to two particulars ; the 
evidence respecting the disputed verse of St. John, 
and the collation of the Vatican manuscript. Upon 
the former point, the advocates of the genuineness of 
the text relied greatly upon its insertion in the Dablin 
Greek manuscript. To ascertain, therefore, the an- 
tiquity ana authority of that copy became an object 
of much importance : he applied for information on 
various particulars to Dr. Delany, the well-known 
friend of Dean Swift, then Chancellor of Christ- 
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church, and to Mr. Doyle, one of the Chaplains of ^"f.^- 
that Cathedral ". The former sent a fac-simile of j-j^a.' 
that part of the Epistle," in which the Heavenly '' 

Witnesses occur, and the latter answered all the 
Doctor's queries with minute and lahorious exactness. 
From the character of Bentley's enquiries, I appre- 
hend that it was his intention to introduce a dis- 
cussion upon this controverted verse in the Prolego- 
mena of his edition". His correspondent at Rome, 

" Hia applications were made through the meditim of Mr. John Wilson, 
one of the Fellows of Tiinity. 

" I shall quote the concludmg sentence of Dr. Delauy's letter, as it is 
curious to see what a person of his celebrity felt upon this question ; 

" This is all the information I can give upon this controversy ; which t 
am Sony to see revived in an age wherein the eaily editions of the New 
Testament ought, in my humble opinion, to have more weight than 
perhaps all the manuscripts now extant put together. No man who 
knows the character of the early editors, can doubt the credit of those 
manuscripts they published from." 

Mr. Doyle's letters are very bng, and his style imhappily prolix : 
nevertheless, his statements respecting the Dublin MS., which lay before 
him while he wrote, are so important, that the readers who take an 
interest in that subjeet, will feel obliged to me for the following extracts : 

"Sir, 

" f received yours this day, and immediately set aboirt con^ 
suiting the MSS. you desired, especially that text you mention: of which 
I send you a copy, with part of the context. I had thought at first there 
would have been but little occasion for it, because 'tis inserted at length 
in Mr. David Martin's book, which I mentioned in my last ; in which 
td»o there is a large degcription and account of our MS. But I find by 
my own notes, which 1 have taken of the MS., and by looking into the 
MS. itself, and comparing it with Mr. Martin's account of it, (which I 
have been doing almost all this day) that in many things he, or Dean 
Yeard, from whom he received it, have been very often mistaken, and 
even in this very text ; for though the words agree with the original, yet 
the writing Mr. Martin has inserted in his bnok, p. 272, as the exact copy 
of the MS. is, I assure you, not a little different from it { as you may 
Judge yourself by examining the paper inclosed, which I copied this day 
in die hbrary, and which is as near the original aa I could possibly write 
it. And yet, after all, the form of the letters is difierent, as the hand of 
one man will, though he takes never so much care to make it like 
another's, be, after all, distinguishable from it. 

" Now as to your other demands concerning the text, I have been no 
less careful about them. The paper is the very same with the rest of the 
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CHAP. Baron de Stosch, transmitted to him a transcript of a 
^ij^' large quantity of interlinear and mai^nal notes, ex- 
tracted from the Vatican manuscript; for this pur- 
book, aa is also in all respects the colour of the ink, and the hand and 
manner of writing. The leaf on which this text is wrote, is not any 
where scraped or blotted, neither is it pasted in, hut makes one continued 
[uece with another leaf, which contains part of the Apocalypse. And 
thus I hope I have been as particular with relation to this passage as Dr. 
Bentley could wish ; and if in this, or any thing else, I can be serviceable 
to him, while he is on so excellent a work, I shall serve him with the 
greatest pleasure and readiness imaginable." — 

Then follows a very long and detailed account of the form, size, and 
dsscription of the MS. with much verbosity. The following are extracts. 
" It is all of paper, but the paper exceeding thick, as thick as any 
white paper I have ever seen ; but withal exceeding smooth and fine, 
without tiie least wrinkle, knot, or the like, that ever I observed. Dean 
Yeard indeed (and from him Mr. Martin) asserts it is parchment : but 
when a dispute arose between us thereon, we referred it to another, who 
affirmed it to be paper; oftriiich this is a clear proof, that aU the rules 
which we see in paper are clearlj' to be seen in every leaf. 

" Dean Yeard is certainly a very learned gentleman, and much better 
versed in these things than I am : but his eyes are so very bad, and have 
been this considerable time, that one that knew him would not wonder, if 
he were mistaken in every thing the knowledge of which depended on his 
eye-nght : and it is to this misfortune we are to attribute his mistakes in 
this and several other particulars concerning this MS. And for this 
reason, and also because Mr. Martin has very often not done him justice in 
misquoting and mistranslating the Latin letter he sent him on this subject, 
and from which Mr. Martin, in his defence of the I John v. 7., has taken 
what he has said concerning this MS. (all which the. Dean himself told 
me) 1 say on these accounts it is that you cannot give much heed to any 
thing Mr. Martin there speaks about this book, at least nottiing contrary 
to the account 1 send you," 

" As for the age, 'tis in all probability as late or later than printing, 
and so Dean Yeard thought, and so he wrote Mr. Martin word, though 
this latter pretends the Dean told tiiin 'twas five or six hundred years old. 
And as for the proof Mr. Martin brings of its bdng so old as he pretends, 
'lis only a note wrote at the bottom of St. Mark's Gospel, declaring in 
what year the Evangelist wrote it, which yet Mr. Martin has ridiculous^ 
and preposterously interpreted, as if thereby the MS. I am speaking of 
was declared to be wrote in the eleventh century." 

" It agrees very much with the Alei. MS., even where they both differ 
from all others, and especially where the Alex, agrees with the Vulgar 
Latin, though this latter not always j but the various readings, (supposing 
this to be Montfortius's) are not very eaactly collated by Walton or Mills, 
and therefore if Dr. Bentley would insert the various readings, out of 
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pose he had employed the services of the Abb6 chaf. 
Ridotti, aa his old amanuensis Mico was dead. It y^^a. 
appears from the Baron's letter, dated July 9, 1729, ■ — ' ■ 
that Dr. Bentley had urged despatch, and was in 
great haste to receive those extracts from the Vatican. 
This ui^ency, and the fact that in the copy from 
which he designed to print his edition, both text and 
notes were in as great forwardness as his materials 
allowed, make it probable that he waited only for 
the completion of the collations of the Vatican MS. 
to send hia book to the press. After this time I ca«"M> of 
discover no trace of his being occupied upon his pubiuhed. 
projected edition ; the contest which he waged with 
his prosecutors allowed him but little intermission for 
several years; and in those short intervals other 
literary objects were pressed upon him, and when at 
length greater leisure arrived, it found him disabled 
by age for the exertion requisite to complete the 
work. 

In the Michaelmas term the war recommenced '*''l^j^?^j' 
upon the affair of the Bishop of Ely's jurisdiction, made »beo- 
and the articles against the Master of Trinity. The " 
former, being defendant, showed cause in the Court 
of King's Bench, against the rule for a prohibition, 
which Dr. Bentley, as plaintifT, had obtained in the 
preceding term. The matter of the ' suggestions,' 
upon which the rule had been obtained,- was discussed 
by the respective counsel at two different hearings. 
On the latter day the Court remarked that ' the No*, lo. 
cause was of a nature to which they were unaccus- 
tomed ; that none like it had ever been before them :' 
they decUned, therefore, to pronounce judgment 
upon the case, until it had been ai^ed by way of 

Montfortiua, we muBt collate it anew for him; because he cannot trust to 
the others, besides that they have collated only to the first chapter of 
the Bomans." 

VOL. II. U 
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CHAP. ' declaration aod answer;' and in order to give an 
1730 opportunity for such proceedings, they made the rule 

— =- for a prohibition absolute, 

ProgreMof The Only course which now remained for Dr. 

on^m?*' Bentley's prosecutors was, that the Bishop should 
sue for what is called a writ of consultation; that 
being the act of the superior Court, by which alone 
the prohibition could be removed, and die canse 
sent back to the Bishop's jurisdiction. Accordingly 
the pleadings for that purpose began in the year 
1730. On the 31st of March the plea of the Bishop 
was delivered to the Court. But it was found ne- 
cessary to apply to the Bench for a rule to oblige 
Bentley, the plaintiff, to reply to this plea : and 

April 27. when rtie time came for his reply, his counsel prayed 
for a month longer : the Judges, however, thinking 
this delay unreasonable, granted him only a week. 
Dr. Bentley then put in his replication, which was, 
as Strange observes in his Reports, ' immaterial.' 
The Bishop immediately demurred, that being the 
next step in the action, whereby the defendant denies 
the sufficiency of the matter of law alleged by the 
opposite party. 

This description of suit was admirably calculated 
for Bentley's immediate objects, procrastination and 
expense. As it is generally the interest of the plain- 
tiff to avoid all unnecessary delay, and to expedite 
the decision, the practice of the Court presumes that 
he will lose no time in taking the steps which are 
incumbent upon him. But Bentley, though plaintiff, 
had an opposite view; he neglected to 'join in de- 
murrer,' the next step in the action, which is requisite 
to submit the consideration of the legal question to the 

Jnnea. Judges. On the first day of Trinity term, a rule of 
Court was obtained to oblige the plaintiff ' to join in 
demurrer.' This done, the next matter was to enter 
1 
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all the proceedings in the acticai upon the records, chap. 
and to make copies of them, called paper-hooks, for ^3^' 
the use of the Judges. To ' make up the paper-book,' ■ 

is the ordinary business of the plaintiff; but as he 
neglected to do this, the defendant had it made up, 
and delivered to Bentley's attorney : the latter replied, 
that this step was irregular, that it was assuming a 
business belonging to the plaintiff. Hereupon the 
Court was applied to by both parties ; but the result 
of some intricate management on this point was, that 
the Bishop's lawyers were unable to push the affair 
any further during the Trinity term ; and thus another 
legal year passed away. 

Just before this time a general expectation prevailed B«''t'eT «■ 
that a termination would be put to these tedious liti- of the dean- 
gations, by the removal of the Doctor from the scene ™i'd!' 
of dispute to a considerable dignity in the Church. 
It was understood that some promise had been made 
to him of the deanery of Lincoln, which became 
vacant in March this year by the death of his friend 
Dr. Gee. It was natural to expect that he would 
eagerly embrace an opportunity of exchanging his 
headship, the present tenure of which seemed preca- 
rious, for such a station. He went to town on the 
occasion ; but for some reason the negotiation failed. 
It appears that he did not consider that deanery, 
although richly endowed, as an equivalent for the 
sacrifice of his academical stations : he probably 
reckoned, that if he once quitted his mastership, he 
might experience difficulty in retaining the emolu- 
ments of the Regius professorship. As for the efforts 
now making to deprive him, he relied upon his own 
resources to defeat them ; and this legal warfare, 
although it consumed his time, did not injure his 
health, his spirits, or his peace of mind. From putting 
together the different accounts, 1 conclude that he 
u2 
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xvm *'™^^ ^^ getting both the deanery of Lincoln and a. 
j^3Q stall at Westminster ; and being refused that addition, 

' ' ' declined giving up his mastership ". When he wrote 

word to the College that he was not to quit them; 
some of bis friends, who had gone all lengths to serve 
him, and were perhaps alarmed at the prospect of 
his leaving them at that juncture, determined to give 
him a triumphal reception on his return. Accord- 
ingly, part of them went to meet him at Boum Bridge, 
and brought him back in triumph to Cambridge ; 
while others arrayed the College so as to welcome his 
return in a manner similar to that in which they had 
received the late visit of his Majesty'*. 

NewSenMe- The interior of the new Senate-house being at 
length completed, it was determined that the open- 
ing of this beautiful room should be accompanied with 
the solemnities of a ' Public Commencement.' This 
celebration had usually occurred at intervals of iifteen 

" Mr. Say, the Bishop's eecretaiy, writes to Dr. Colbatch, March 21, 
" There has been a atrong report last week, that Dr. B. would be made 
Dean of L. aod Preb. of Weatm. and give yaa a release : but that report is 
now vani«bed ; and unless he will take tJie deanery alone, you must e'en- 
be troubled with him till the end of your law-anit." 

" This scene is deseriited in a copy of doggrel verses, given in Cole's 
MSB. They may also be seen in the Otntlttnati't Magatint, 1779, p. 660; 
they are called ' The Trinity College "niumph.' The writer is eridently » 
member of the College, and there is much aUusion to the small politics and 
jokes of the place. The following are the concluding lines : 

" But Baker alone to the lodge was admitted. 
Where he bowed, and be cring'd, and he smil'd, and be prated : 
' And pray now, good Master, bow came it, the Queen, 
Who knew you so well, would not make you a Dean i' 
Quoth he, ■ I might, now have been in Lincoln Church, 
Would I 've left my dear college and you in the lurch. 
But, I thank 'em for that, they shall ne'er find me willing 
To give eighteen-pence to receive a poor shilling.' 
Then he grinn'd a broad laugh at his own joke bo pretty. 
And the Vice-master smil'd 'cause the Master was witty: 
And let him laugh on ; hell soon find to his cost, 
A shilling is better than eighteen-pence lost." 
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or sixteen years, and therefore naturally coincided chap. 
with an event which formi an interesting epoch in the ,^3^' 

history of the University of Cambridge '*. The Tory =^ 

party, which retained the ascendancy, were solicitous conte.t tot 
that this august ceremony should take place under „uo"^ip,' 
the auspices of a chief magistrate, whose feelings 
coincided with their own. It was the turn of Dr. 
Mawson, the Master of Corpus-Christi, a personage, 
the splendid liherality of whose donations has made 
bis name illustrious both in the University and the 
Church : but he was a Whig ; and the other party 
contrived to put in nomination along with him Dr. 
Lambert, the Master of St. John's, who had served 
the office last year but one. The election took place 
on the following day : the ministerial party were en- 
tirely taken by surprise ; they exerted themselves, 
however, with great energy to obtain a majority on 
the -poll for Mawson : in particular Dr. Gooch, who 
had recently changed his party, used in favour of the 
Whig cause the activity and influence, which we have 
heretofore seen him exerting on the opposite side. 
But the Tory interest was still too strong, and elected 
Lambert by 84 votes against 83 "*. 

When the new building was finished for the transac- mng-j 
tion of academical business, the University converted ?^^,m^, 
the old Senate-house into a room for the reception of "'■^sensie- 

>< The last Public Commencement bad been in 1^14, when Dr. Greene, 
the Bishop of Ely, had presided aa Vice-chancellor. Roger Long, after- 
wards Master of Pembroke Hall, and a distinguished astronomer, being 
then a young man, spoke the Mnsic-speech. Those who are curious about 
such matters, will find a burlesque copy of verses relative to that Com- 
mencement, in the Gentlaiuin'i Magatine. 

" Cole, in his manuscript Life of Dr. Lambert, ^ves an account of this 
election ; and he also places on record some doggrel verses, written on the 
occasion by one of the successful side : they are very scurrilous, and no 
part of them is worth quoting'. Cole gives the list of votes on each side ; 
in Trinity Cbllege seventeen voted for Mawson, three for Lambert: in. 
St John's, none for Mawson, thirty-two for Lambert- 
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CHAP, the late King's present of books ; keeping them apart 
^rm. *^™ ^^^ ^^^ °^ *^^ lihrary, in opposition to the advice 

of Middleton, tte Principal-librarian. Their sojourn 

here was designed indeed only to he temporary, or, to 
use the words of the Grace, ' till they had a building 
more suitable to the munificence of their Royal bene- 
juiy. factor:' but here, after the lapse of a centory, they 
still remain '*. 

There seem to have been three leading objects of 
attraction at the Public Commencement. First, Dr. 
Bentley appeared once more in the quality of Divinity 
Professor, moderating and opposing for several hours 
at the theolc^cal exercises, which were on this occa- 
sion performed in the new Senate-hoose, to indulge 
public curiosity. Secondly, the University was treated 
with an extraordinary exhibition of musical talent, by 
Maurice Greene, the celebrated composer, who set to 
music Pope's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, altered And 
enlarged by the poet himself for this occasion ". — 
Tajior'8 Lastly, the medley of Latin and English, called a 
»P^h, Music-speech, was delivered by one of the best scho- 
'"'^^" lars in the University, John Taylor, of St. John's 
College, afterwards renowned as the editor of Lysius 
and Demosthenes. Part of this farrago consists of a 
satirical copy of verses, the leading feature of which 
is a description of the students of Trinity College as 
an idle and frivolous set, addicted to all the vanities 
of dress and dissipation, and neglectftil of science, 
literature, and every thing else which ought to be 
cultivated in an University. The feeling ©f Collie 

" Thia room, whici was more commonly known by the name oF ' tlw 
Begent-house,' is on the north side of the quadrangle, over the Divinity 
Schools. Its denomination in all olHcial proceedingB was Novam SoeeUta* .■ 
<tf the origin of which terra I am not certain. 

■' Immediately after the Commencement Dr. Greene was appointed by 
the Senate to ihe profewiorfihip of Music, which happened to be tiien 
vacant, as a reward for his display of talent on this occasion. 
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jealousy must have been exceedingly strong a hundred ^"*^- 
yeara ago> to prompt such a sweeping condemnation ,jg(j_ 
of the whole youth of a rival Society, and predict — ^ — - 
still greater degeneracy in the course of one more 
age, when Trinity Library was to be converted into a 
ball-room ! ! However, now that the age has actually 
passed, it is curious to remark how completely Taylor's 
predictions have been ftilaified ; and that the youth of 
that College, which he designates only as a ' dressing, 
dancing race,' have been pre-eminently distinguished 
in the Senate-house, then first opened, for their suc- 
cessful devotion to every laudable pursuit ". 

*' The linea which follow are part of an address to the ladies who . 
graced the Univeraity with their presence in the Senate-hon»e on that 

" By this plain dealing will the fur-ones guess 
Our clumsy breeding, and our lame address. 
Tis true our courtship's homely, hut sincere; 
And that's a doctrine which you seldom hear. — 

I hope the charge is not so general yet. 
As no good-natured comment to sdmit. 
Fray, east your eyes upon our youth below. 
And say, what think you of our pwpled Beau i 
For if the picture's not exactly true. 
The thanks to while-glov'd IWnify are due. 

What though our Johnian plead hut scanty worth, 
, Cold and ungenial as his natipe North, 
Who never taught iha virgin's breast to glow. 
Nor rais'd a wish beyond what vestals know; 
The Jesuit doister'd in his pensive ceU, 
Wliere vapours dark with contemplation dwell. 
Dream out a being to the world unknown. 
And sympatiuse with every changing moon } 
Though politics engross the sons of Clare, 
Nor yields the state one moment to the fcur ; 
lltough Bm'et mould in indidence and ease. 
And whist prolong the balmy rest of Kay'tj 
And one continued solemn slumber reigns. 
From untun'd Sidney to protesting Quten'tt 

Yet, O ye fair 1 

Let this one dres^ng, dancing race atone 
For all the folUes of the pedant gown. 
The Templar need not blush for such allies. 
Not jeatotis ChrUt-Ckurok ^B applause denies. 
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CHAP. Such an effusion as this is not the place to look to- 
173a' ^'^^ ^ ^'^^ account of the state of a society : however, 
- there is reason to believe that the satire, though over- 

lu'eof chained, was not altogether unfounded. Dr. Col- 
MnityCoi-j^jjjpjj yggjj ^Q declare, that his principal motive for 
such exertions to procure a visitation, was the disso- 
lution of discipline, and consequent neglect of study, 
which was an unavoidable consequence of the feuds 
and distractions of the College. The state of things 
resembled that into which the society was thrown by 
the prosecution of the Master twenty years before ; 
hut with this difference : at that time all the Seniors 
were at the head of his enemies ; now the majority 
of the governors were under his absolute control, 
and gave him the disposal of their funds, and the 
vindietiTc powcr of legislating at his discretion. This he was 
^Tn^rThe ^Gver backward in exerting for the annoj'ance of his 
proMcutoH. adversaries. Parne had distinguished himsdf by his 
activity in the prosecution, and incurred a deep share 
April 1. of the Master's resentment. Being a person of repu- 
tation for ability and scholarship, upon a vacancy of 
the Public-oratorship this year, he was nominated by 

How aleek tlieir looks ! how undisturbed thdr air. 
By midnight vi^ls, or hy. morning pnyer 1 
No pale reflection does those cheeks invade. 
No hectic student scares the yielding maid. 
Long from those shades liaa learned dust retir'd. 
And toilets shine where folios once aspir'd. 

Pass but an age — perhaps thy labour. Wren, 
Rear'd to the Muse, displays a softer scene. 
Pohte reformers I luxury to see 
The pile stand sacred, Heidegger, to thee. 
Where Plato undistnrb'd his mansion keeps. 
And Homer now past contradiction sleepB, 
The viiard squire shall hear the concert's sound. 
And midnight yestala trip the meaaur'd round. 
I see the claasea into aide-boards flnng. 
And musty codes transform'd to modem song ; 
The solemn wax in gilded sconces glare. 
Where poring Wormiua dangled once in air."— . 
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the Heads of Colleges as one of the two candidates ; ^"*^* 
but owing, as it seems, to the division of his own j^go. 
College, he was outnumbered in the contest by his ===- 
opponent, Mr. Williams. As a public tutor, he was 
more exposed than the other prosecutors to be ha- 
rassed by the ruling powers. Frequent orders were 
made to enforce strictness of discipline ; but the 
penalties were attached rather to the tutor than the 
pupil. Thus, in an edict against keeping dogs in 
College, the tutor who did not prevent the practice 
was to be ' excluded from his office :' an order was 
made, from which two of the Board dissented, that 
the payments of the young men to the College should 
be advanced by their tutors, monthly; and in case 
of any default, both tutor and pupil were to be dis- 
commoned. These, and other enactments of a simi- 
lar complexion, were made by Baker and the Seniors, 
who, while the Master was in London, carried on 
operations at home with great activity. Most of the 
younger Fellows who adhered to the prosecutors, 
were convened before the Board, and censured upon 
different pretexts. Prior and Hadderton were ad- 
monished for charges of contumacy to Dr. Craister, 
the dean. Ingram and Mason, who were employed 
in consulting the College records, were special objects 
of the Master's resentment. Mason being a man of 
rough manners, grounds of complaint were easily 
discovered against him. He had, upon some provo- 
cation, beaten one of the butler's servants, and for 
this offence he was convened by the Master before 
the Seniority : here an uncommon occurrence took 
place. Bentley was unable to obtain the consent of jan. s, 
a majority to any severe punishment ; but five dis- ^'*'-"* 
sentients, of whom Colbatch was one, ^reed to 
inflict the statutable censure of the loss of one month's 
commons, and an admonition. This blow was in a 
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CHAP, few weeikjB followed up by a similar one. Upon 
,j3g^ ' Ingram going to demand some of the College books 

-^-^■^ under authority from the Court of King's Bench, the 
Master brought against him and Mason a charge of 
having ill-used the College cook, by setting him in 
the stocks. The circumstance had taken place nearly 
four years before, and had long been foi^otten. 
Mason, who had been the principal, alarmed by 
threats of proceeding to extremities, and having the 
terrors of expulsion before his eyes, propitiated the 
Master by some concessions ; the other, who p(«- 
sessed firmer nerves, faced the storm, and was coa- 

Feb. 6, . vened before the Seniority. But the charge was so 
' palpably vexatious, that Bentley could not gain the 
consent of a majority to the infliction of any punish- 
ment : he, therefore, adjourned the meeting; and 
then declared himself and Craister the judges of a 
case of discipline, appointing Hacket aod Walker 
their two assessors. Before such a tribunal, all difli- 
culties vanished. For this offence, as well as on the 
general chaige of irreverence to his superiors, and as 
rix<B auctor, Ingram received a sentence similar to 
that lately pronounced on Mason. Fame, being 
produced, apaong others, as an evidence in this en- 
quiry, had a sharp altercadon with Bentley, and 
complained of his bringing up against one of the 
Fellows a silly story of such old standing : to which 
the Master made this pithy reply, " You are now 
prosecuting me for things done thirty years ago." 

This last exercise of power was not suffered to pass 
unquestioned. Bentley *s prosecutors thought that its 
discussion might advance their cause : accordingly, 
liigram lodged an appeal against the Master and 
senior-dean before the Bishop of Ely, praying him, 

Ftb. 26, as Visitor, to reverse so unj^t a sentence. Bishop 
Greene wrote a letter to Dr. Bentley, not command- 
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mg, bat advising him to suspend the execution of the chap. 
sentence till the question of the visitatorial power, ujp, 
then pending before the Court of King's Bench, had -" ' ■• 
been decided. 

These petty hostilities had no result except to ag- court of 
gravate the evils and distractions by which the Col- Be'^arw 
lege was torn ; they neither accelerated nor retarded j^f^^J^ 
the progress of the great cause, ■which was winding 
its deliberate course through the Court of King's 
Bench. In the Michaelmas term of 1730 the objec-Noi.s, 
tions of Dr. Bentley to Bishop Greene's proceedings, n«^) 3^ 
were fully argued on three several days, by Mr. 
Greaves and Dr. Andrews on his side, and by Mr. 
Harper and Dr. Henchman for the opposite party. 
At the conclusion of the argument the four Judges 
delivered their opinions in order, and concurred in 
rejecting two of his pleas, relating to the King's 
pardon and the rarporate acts : they alt held that 
the Act of Grace related only to offences against the 
public laws of the realm ; but did not apply to 
breaches of College statutes, which were private laws, 
enacted only for the government of one particular 
house, and were cognizable by no jurisdiction except 
that of a Visitor. As to the other plea, they were 
unanimous in deciding that it was no defence against 
such chaiges to allege that they were corporate acts ; 
that every member of the corporation was answerable 
to his Visitor for his own actions ; that if a measure 
was criminal, it was the duty of the Head to have 
resisted it ; and that it was no apology to allege that 
others had concurred in its execution. Upon the 
remaining point, the alleged jurisdiction of the Crown 
as Visitor of the whole College, their Lordships were 
not prepared to deliver a judgment: tiiis was accord- 
ingly postponed for a future discussion. 

It was not till the following Easter term that a 1731. 
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CHAP, further hearing could be obtained : in' addition to 
j„j ' other causes of delay, the Chief Justice did not 

' choose to hear a matter of such importance except 

when all his brethren were upon the bench. This 
long-agitated case now suddenly assumed a novel 

M.7 11. complexion. When the counsel were proceeding to 
speak upon the articles of accusation, the Judges 
directed their attentioa to another question that must 
previously be settled — the validity of Queen Eliza- 
beth's statutes, upon which they were grounded. 
Their Lordships all declared their opinion,, that the 
Bishop of Ely was Visitor of the whole College, by 
virtue of the original statutes of King Edward. It 
may be remembered that Lord Raymond, the Chief 
Justice, when Solicitor General in 17X1, had con- 
curred in an opinion that the Crown was General 
Visitor of Trinity College : he now candidly declared 
in court, that upon fuller information he had seen 
cause to change that opinion, and was not ashamed 
to acknowledge his former error. Mr. Justice Lee 
entertained the strongest scruples about going any 
further with the case : it seemed to him that the 
Crown, having once constituted the Bishop of Ely 
- Visitor, possessed no more jurisdiction to grant, and 
had neither power to revoke that authority, nor to 
promulgate new statutes for the government of the 
College. Since neither the plaintiff's nor defendant's 
counsel were instructed to dispute the authority of the 
latter statutes, the remainder of the cause consisted 
principally of the Judges' remarks to the bar and to 
one another, upon the difficulty which they had struck 
out. As Elizabeth's statutes are those by which the 
College has been governed ever since their promul- 
gation, and which all the Society are sworn to obey, 
the notion of overturning them by a judgment of the 
Court threatened not only to terminate the present 
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action, bat to dissolve the whole frame of the insti- chap. 
tution. Their Lordships however were not agreed in ' " 
their views of this question. But another point soon ■ 
occurred to the Court, which enabled them to dis- 
pose of the case by an unanimous judgment. In the 
ori^nal citation, wherein the Bishop had summoned 
Dr. Bentley to .answer to the articles alleged against 
him, he had styled himself ' Visitor specially au- 
thorized and appointed by the 40th of Queen Eliza- 
beth's statutes to examine the Master,' &c. The 
Court held that this description of his powers was 
incorrect, since he was already the Visitor, and au- 
thorized to examine the Master, by King Edward's 
statutes : this inaccuracy they judged to be fatal to 
the whole subsequent proceeding : therefore, although 
they had overruled every one of the Master's excep- 
tions to the Bishop's exercise of his jurisdiction, yet 
they thought this flaw, which they had discovered 
themselves, was a reason for continuing the prohibi- 
tion upon the Bishop. In Trinity term Lord Ray- continue 
mond ended the case, by delivering the judgment of !io*no™''"'*" 
the Court : his speech, of which a copy has been ^l^°i^ 
preserved, exhibits great clearness and ability ; hut 
the point itself, upon which the judgment was founded, 
is (^ a very narrow description. The Judges were 
decided in their opinion that the Bishop of Ely, hav- 
ing been made by King Edward, the immediate heir 
of the founder, Genei-al Visitor of Trinity College, 
continued possessed of that power in as unrestricted 
a manner as any Visitor could enjoy it ; that Queen 
Elizabeth's 40th statute did not and could not appoint 
him Visitor over the Master, since he was such 
already ; but only recognized him in that capacity. 
Upon the question of the validity of Elizabeth's 
statutes his Lordship did not consider it necessary to 
give an opinion, since all his brethren agreed with 
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CHAP, him in thinking the inaccnrate expression of the 
jMj ' citation a sufficient cause for continuing the prohibi- 
' tion. 

Such was the termination of this long cause, which 
cost Colbatch and the other prosecntors little less 
than 1000/. ; while Bentley'e expenses, paid out of 
the College-chest, amounted to 1300/. By the com- 
plaining party this result was considered as no lera 
than a denial of justice. None but professioual per- 
sons could appreciate the force of a technical objection, 
which was thus made to coanterbalance all the sub- 
stantial and admitted merits of the case : the ex- 
ception to the words ' specially authorized and ap- 
pointed' appeared to the unlearned rather to resemble 
a piece of verbal criticism, than the solemn judg- 
ment of a high tribunal upon a question which had 
been pending before it above two years. Even to 
lawyers the flaw was not very obvious : it had not 
been discovered by any of Dr. Bentley's counsel, 
nor even by the Judges themselves till the very close 
of the case, when there was no opportunity for the 
Bishop's counsel to argue in defence of the words. 
Nay, even some legal characters did not hesitate to 
declare their belief that the judgment, although ema- 
nating lirom such high authority, was bad in law. 
It added to the hardship of the case, that the pro- 
secutors bad to pay the Doctor 289/. as costs; al- 
though the whole expense had been contracted in 
discussing his objections, every one of which the 
Court had decided to be invalid. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Situation of qf airs aJUrlhe decitiimt^ tht Cota-t ^ Kiag't Benck—Bent- 
Ity'i peliiion to the King— The Aitomey-generara fiat refuted— The 
ease carried by Writ of Error to the House of Lords — DifficuJtie$ t^ 
ikt proeecutort — Fire M tht Cottoaim Library — Origin ofBentiey't 
ctfitton (if iUtifon — Hit vant t{f quol^eaiumfor that ysorh—Mrtion qf 
SUllon's revieer — No intentional deceit practised — Presrni^tums cha- 
racter qfhis notes — The general disapprobation — Real merits tff Bent- 
ley's Milton — Fnblicaiions against it — Peare^s Bevieu — Benlleg pa- 
trortited by Lord Carteret — Colbatch's tract on the Visilaloriai Potoer — 
Mr. Porter Thompson — The ease between Bishop Greene and Dr. Bent- 
ley argued in the House of Lords — Bishop Sherlock speaks against the 
Master— "ne Lords reoerae the judgment of the King's Bench — The 
articles diseassed sepm-ately — The case adjourned to another session — 
Bentlej/ commences an edition of Homer — The Lords prohibit tome and 
eor^rm other articles — Commencement of Bentley's second trial at Eh/ 
House — His dtfensive plea — Expense of the defence—Dr. Bentleg sen- 
tenced to be d^trived of his mastership — Bentley resists the execution of 
the sentence — Continues to act as Master — Hacket the Vice-master 
resigns— Walker succeeds—Probable error in the Statide—Colbatch 
petitions the House <^ Lords — CorapromMe betieeen Beatley and part of 
the Prosecutors— Colbatch reneas the suit-Court of King's Bench 
grant a mandamus addressed to Dr. fValker — Death of Dr. Davies — 
Destrtietion qf his Notes on Cicero's Qfices by fire— Contest for the 
Viet-elumceUor't oficf. 

Db. Bentley, although he obtained a decision in his chap. 
favour, did not enjoy much opportunity for triumph, jjgj^ 
All his positions had been overruled by the Judges ; — - 
who had besides unequivocally pronounced that the tman after 
Bishop was General Visitor of the whole College, of*th^"urt 
and could execute that office at bis discretion. Itgnibf' 
was now expected that a visitation would forthwith 
take place ; and Colbatch drew up a set of articles 
or interrogatories, which, to prevent cavil, were 
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CHAP, grounded upon the statutes both of Edward and of 
,.31 Elizabeth. The Master was again thrown upon his 

^ ■- - ^ reaources, to avert a danger which appeared to be 
great and imminent. The Bishop's plan of proceed- 
ing however was not settled : he went to Cambridge 
in July, and was there considering the course to be 
adopted : but Bentley did not wait the result of hia 
deliberation ; he sent Dr. Hacket and Dr. Walker to 
ask him whether it was his intention to visit Trinity 

July 20. College during the vacation. The ambassadors 
waited upon his Lordship at Bene't Lodge to put this 
question ; but in their anxiety to nphold the dignity 
of the personage whom they represented, they seem 
to have forgotten that of him whom they addressed ; 
and the prelate, offended at their behaviour, refused 

/uiy 27. to give them any answer. As the courts of law were 
not sitting, the Master announced to the Bishop his 
intention of immediately moving the Court of Chan- 
cery for a writ of prohibition under the Great Seal, to 
prevent his exerting any visitatorial power over him- 
self or his college. But in three days he saw oc- 
casion to change his measures, and declared his 
intention of petitioning the King to command the 
Attorney-general to issue his fiat, prohibiting the 
Bishop's visitation : he lost no time in presenting 

BentUy's Buch a petitioD, taking his old ground of allegation, 

Ke Khig. that the Crown only was Visitor, and that the Royal 
jurisdiction was invaded by the Bishop. The Duke 
of Newcastle, then Secretary of State, sent the pe- 
tition to the Attorney and Solicitor General, with die 
King's orders to report their opinion of its merits : 
and those gentlemen. Sir P. Yorke, and Mr. Talbot, 
appointed an early day for hearing the counsel of all 
the parties concerned in the question. Nothing in 
the whole proceedings gave so much displeasure to 
Bishop Greene, already sufficiently prejudiced against 
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the Master, as this fresh attempt at litigation. He chap. 
says, in a letter to Mr. Harper, one of his lawyers : ,.3^ 

" I am sufficiently convinced that bU which the Doctor's coimBcl 
have hitherto done, was purely to create delays, to make it as long 
as possible before this aflair can be finally determined ; which is the 
hardship I complain of; since it occasions an infinite expense, and 
all this while prevents the discipline of the College to be taken care 
of as it ought to be ; which is of bo great consequence to that Uni- 
versity and to the whole kingdom likewise. I have great reason to 
complain of Dr. Bentley's petition to the King for a prohibition 
against my proceeding against him and the College during the 
vacation of the term, contrary to my promise to the CoimcU ; which 
is all a suspicion of his own ; for I never yet gave the least occasion 
to him, or any one else, to suspect it, by any thing that I have 
said or done ; only that I refused to give any answer to two imper- 
tinent men, whom he sent to me, to ask me the question whether 
I designed it." 

The merits of Bentley's petition underwent two TheAttor- 
tearingfl before the Attorney and Solicitor-general; J^^sX**^ 
where, among other evidence, was produced the*^"'"*' 
original copy of King Edward's statutes, with proofs 
that the signature was in the hand-writing of that 
King himself. After an argument, the Attorney and Aug. 14. 
Solicitor decided that the fiat prayed for by the 
Master would be illegal and unprecedented. 

The question with the Doctor's prosecutors now The ™e 
was, in what way the suit might be renewed with ^ofe™, 
best prospect of success ; for no one thought of re- oVl^h^"" 
treat. Perhaps it may have occurred to some of my 
readers, that it would have been an easier, cheaper, 
and safer method, to have introduced a bill into Parlia- 
ment to ascertain the visitatorial power over Trinity 
College, than to endeavour to establish, by protracted 
litigation, a point upon which the greatest legal 
authorities had disagreed with one another and with 
themselves. In fact this plan was thought of, and 
the heads of a bill for the purpose are found among 
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CHAP. Dr. Colbateh's papers; but, I apprehend, it was 
J.J,, deemed impossible to carry such an Act through the 
• — ; — ' two Houses without the countenance of Government ; 
of which there was not the slightest probability. 
The choice lay therefore between two methods : the 
Bishop of Ely might, in the character of General 
Visitor, summon the Master to answer articles of 
eomplaint against him, and then contest a new 
action of prohibition which was certain to ensue ; or 
he might appeal to the House of Lords to reverse the 
late judgment of the Court of King's Bench. After 
much deliberation the latter course was adopted, and 
a Writ of Error was sued out. 

This proceeding was singularly daring ; a person 
must be very sanguine who could expect the House 
of Peers to overturn a judgment pronounced by an 
unanimous bench, in the highest tribunal of common 
law, upon a point of which lawyers only could form 
an opinion. Nor did it escape notice, that Lord 
King, who as Lord Chancellor must be principal 
judge in the appeal, was a friend and patron of Dr. 
Bentley '. 
Difficuidei The immediate difficulty was to ensure funds for 
aecutonr^ the Still -increasing expenses of the prosecution. The 
efforts already made by the few Fellows associated in 
this cause, were so much greater than could have 
been expected from persons in their station, as to be 
a matter of general surprise. Bishop Greene had 
thus for been indemnified ; but they could give him 
no security for the expense of future litigation, exr 
cept their personal promise : and in case of the death 
of Colbatch, whose health was precarious, it was 

> He had recently giren the living of Stanwick, in Northamptoudiire, 
to Bentley'e son-in-Uw, Mr. Deniaon Cumberland. The Doctor in hia 
correspondence with hia nephew Thomas while abroad, communicated to 
him his great intimacy with the Lord Chancellor. 
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probable that the confederacy would fall to pieces, chap. 
His Lordship required, therefore, a bond from Dr. 
Colbatch and Mr. Edward Smith, the only two of 
any substance, to bear him harmless to the amount 
of a thousand pounds. This was decidedly refused 
by Smith ; who, though liberal to an extreme in his 
contributions to the cauae, declined to submit himself 
to a periloas obligation ^, Colbatch however found 
means to satisfy the prelate. Subscriptions were 

e ertracted from Smith's letters to Col- 
Sept. 20, I72g. " I received your letter of the litb ioBtaot, and in an- 
swer thereunto have sent you inclosed a bill for fifty pounds. — I must beg 
the fovour of you to let me know how to direct to you when you are in 
town, and I will take what care I can not to be wanting in any thing that 
I can contribute towards the welfare and prosperity of Trinity College." 
March 3, 1730-31; in reference to the Bishop's demand for security, ha 
Bays,' " In the way that I am in at present, I know what I do. Tlie cause 
that we are engaged in I shall readily assist to the utmost of my power ; 
but I must desire to be excused if I reserve to myself the liberty of judg- 
ing when I can do no more." April 14, 1731 . " I take this opportunity 
of sending you, together with my best wishes for your success, the in- 
closed note for 501. and shall beg the favour of a line or two, that it is 
come safe to hand."—" If the worst his lordship seems to apprehend 
should really come to pass, and our cause at last must fall upon us, 1 shall 
not be wanting in my endeavours to make the weight of it as easy to every 
body as I can ; but I shall not willingly put myself under the power of 
any man." F^. B, 1731-32- " If I can be of any service to you by a 
little supply oi so, be pleased to give me your directions, and I will see 
what may be done." Marek 14, 1731-33. " I received a few days since 
a letter from Mr. Johnson, desiring some further uds and assistance. I 
did design to write to him to-morrow by some neighbour that should go 
to Boyston market ; but having, I think, at present the opportunity of a 
much safer conveyance,] shall take the convenience of it, and send a not* 
for 301. to you, as I intended to have sent to Mm. The expense that you 
are likely to be at in this way (i. e. in the aj^eal to the House of Lord0 
m how you are provided for it, is what I cannot so much as guess at ; but 
if what I have offered be not suiBcient to the budness of this journey, I 
should be very sorry if you should mince the matter, and not acqutunt me 
with it ; assure yourself, upon the first notice, I shall endeavour to supply 
you further." June 3, 1732. " I send you inclosed a note upon Mr. 
Thomas Blackman, for seventy pounds. The money is already in his 
hands, and will, I dare say, be forthcoming whenever yuu stiall think fit 
to demand it." 

x2 
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CHAP, certainly given and renewed from several quarters ; 
1731 '*"* ^^'^ supplied those external resources, I cannot 

■ '■" ascertain *. It is not improbable that assistance came 

from Gooch, Middleton, Ashton, and other members 
of the University whom we have met with in a cha- 
racter unfriendly to the Doctor ; and I find reason 
to suppose that pecuniary aid was sent from the Earl 
of Oxford, son of the late Lord Treasurer, and Dr. 
Lockier, the Dean of Peterborough, an old Fellow of 
Trinity College who is stated to have been a hearty 
friend to ' the cause.' 
Fire in the ^*- ^^^ ^^ ""^'^ period that a disaster befell the library 
cottoniui under Dr. Bentley's care, which was near proving an 
irreparable loss to literature and the world. The 
King's and Cottonian collections had been removed 
from Cotton House, first to Essex House, near Temple 
Bar, and lately to Abingdon House, in Little Dean's 
Yard, adjoining Westminster School, which had been 
purchased for that purpose. In this house, which was 
kept by a Mr. Bently, a fire broke out in the night 
of Oct. 23 ; it did much damage to the Cottonian col- 
lection, and was very near destroying the whole united 
treasures. Dr. Bentley happened to be in town, and 
hastened to rescue from Uie flames what he justly 
considered the palladium of the library, the Alex- 
andrian manuscript of the Scriptures ; and Dr. Freind, 
a witness of the fire, describes in a letter his figure 
coming out of the house in hitf night-gown, his great 
wig, and the codex under his arm *. The number of 

* In the course of the extensive correspondence which I have seen rela- 
tive ta this prosecution, there is hardly any mention of contributions, 
except in the letters of Mr. Smith. But it is certain from other evidence, 
that several persons, and some of eminence, did contribute. I presume 
therefore that their names were Icept secret, and all documents relating to 
the subject immediately destroyed. 

' This is said to be the only anecdote, worth notice, which is contained 
in Dr. R. Freind's letters to Lady Simdon. Niekoh' Litervry Anetdotea, 
vol, ii. p, 592. 
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Volumes destroyed or greatly injured by the flames '^"*''' 
was above two hundred. After this catastrophe the ij3i_ 
two collections were removed to the Old Dormitory at ■ 

Westminster, their last migration before the year 
1752, when they were given to the British Museum, 
and found a resting place in Montague House. 

At this crisis, while he was awaiting the session of orf^inof 
the great tribunal by whom his fate was to be deter- ediUonVf 
mined, Dr. Bentley employed himself in the most"''""^ 
extraordinary and disastrous of his literary under- 
takings, his edition of Milton's Paradise Lost. It will 
be expected that I should give some account of an 
enterprise, which is without parallel in the history of 
literature, and which at first sight argues mental 
aberration, or the dot^e of talent. The facts of the 
case I believe to have been these : the idea of correct- 
ing a poem, which from the blindness of its author, 
might he supposed to have suffered some injury in 
the transcription and the press, originated with Elijah 
Fenton, Pope's coadjutor in the translation of the 
Odyssey : he published in 1725 an edition of Milton, 
containing many changes in the punctuation, and 
some substitutions for words which he imagined might, 
from similarity of sound, have been misapprehended 
by the amanuensis. This performance seems to have 
led Bentley to exercise his critical ingenuity in some 
corrections of the poem, which he mentioned to his 
intimates ; for I find that a report was spread shortly 
afterwards of his design to write notes upon the text 
of Milton '. The idea was probably soon abandoned ; 
but the mention of it might have suggested to Queen 
Caroline the wish that the great critic would exercise 

■ Dr. Ashenhunt, who, being m ill health, was at Bristol about 1726, 
published this fact in conversation. See Oent. Mag. vol. ii. p. 754. He 
died in 1733} whereupon the Master nominated Mr. Walter "Htley to mc- 
c«ed hiin in his laj'-fellowship. 
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CHAP, his talents upon an edition of the prince of English 
j^3, poets, and thus gratify those readers who could not 
=== enjoy his celebrated lucubrations on classical writers. 
Her Majesty having expressed her pleasure that Dr. 
Bentley should undertake such a work, he immediately 
complied ; having the double motive of obedience to 
the Queen's commands, and a wish to bring his lite- 
rary merits immediately before the noble judges, who 
were in a few months to become the arbiters of his 
fate. 
His want of He took up the text of Paradise Lost with the deter- 
tion for thi. miuation of not only detecting every slip of language 
"'"''■ in a poem whose author was unable to revise what he 
had dictated in his moments of inspiration, but also 
of noting for rejection all the instances of bad taste or 
incorrect imagery that his lynx-eyed criticism could 
discover. For a person who was neither a poet, nor 
possessed of poetical taste, to venture upon such a 
task, was no common presumption : but it would have 
been well had he stopped here. Wishing that Paradise 
Lost should be read in his edition agreeably to his 
notions of a perfect poem, he proposed, in every case, 
his own alterations of Milton's verses, printed in the 
margin. For such an undertaking, which hardly any 
endowments or acquirements could justify, Bentley 
wanted almost every qualification. He not only was 
destitute of poetical talent, but had contracted an 
aversion to the rapturous flights of genius and glowing 
language which distinguish the divine poem. Scarcely 
ever was he able to sympathize with the author ; and 
was, besides, frequently ignorant of his allusions and 
the source of his phrases and imagery. Of the works 
of the Italian poets, to which Paradise Lost is greatly 
indebted, Bentley knew nothing : and with the writers 
of romance, who had been the delight of Milton's 
earlier years, and from whom many of his allusions 
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are drawn, he was equally unacquainted. To have chap. 
ventured upon an undertaking for which he wanted ^.^^' 
such indispensable qualifications, and put to hazard -== 
his eminent reputation, upon a ground where he was 
under every disadvantage, appears a wanton prodi- 
gality of credit ; and is hardly to be accounted for, 
without considering the peculiar circumstances which 
impelled him to an immediate compliance with the 
wishes of her Majesty. 

The method in which his censures on Milton were FicUon of 
delivered corresponded with the presumptuous and riser. ' '^ 
revolting nature of the criticisms themselves. He de- 
vised an imaginary personage in the character of an 
* editor of Paradise Lost,' some nameless friend of its 
author, who had corrected the press : to him, and not 
to Milton he pretends to attribute all those faults and 
defects which he so confidently points out. Of course 
it is presumed that the author never heard the poem 
read over ; not even when a second edition was pub- 
lished seven years after the first; and that all the 
foi^eries of the editor, consisting of the substitution 
not only of words, but a multitude of whole verses, 
and the introduction of many passages often or twenty 
lines together, were palmed upon the world as the 
ofispring of Milton's genius, wirfiout the knowledge or 
suspicion of the blind poet himself This monstrous 
Jiypothesis is thus propounded in the preface : 

" Our celebrated author, ' when he composed" this poem, being 
obnoEouB to the Government, poor, fiiendlesB, and, what is worst 
of all, blind with a gutta serena, coold only dictate his verses to be 
writ by another. Whence it necessarily follows, that any errors in 
Spelling, pointing, nay even in whole words of a like or near sound 
in pronunciation, are not to be charged upon the poet, but on the 



" But more calamities, than are yet mentioned, have happened to 
our poem : for the friend or acquaintance, whoever he was, to whom 
Milton committed hie copy and the overseeing of the preBS, did » 
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CHAF. Tildy execute that trust, that Paradiw, under his ignorance and 
XiX. audaciousness, maybe said to be twice lost. A poor bookaeller, then 
1731. living near Aldersgate, purchased our author's copy for ten ponnds, 
and (if a second edition followed) for five pounds more : as appears 
by the original bond, yet in being. This boolfseller, and that 
acquaintance, who seems to have been t^e sole corrector of the press, 
brought forth their first edition, polluted with audi monstrous &ultB 
ae are beyond example in any other printed book." — 

" But these typographical faults, occasioned by the negligence of 
this acquaintance, (if all may be imputed to that, and not eereral 
wilfully made) were not the worst blemishes brought upon our poem. 
For this supposed friend, (called in these notes the editor), knowing 
Milton's bad circumstances ; who (vii. 26.) 

'Was fiJl'n on evil days and evil tongues, 
, With darkness and with dangers compass'd round 

And solitude ;' 

thought he bed a fit opportunity to foist into the book several of his 
own verses, without the blind poet's discovery. This trick has been 
too frequently played : but espedally in works published after an 
author's death. And poor Milton in that couditioD, with threescore 
years' weight upon bis shoulders, might be reckoned more than half 

This theory involred so many obvious improbabili- 
ties, was so totally unsupported by evidence, and bo 
little reconcileable with the memoirs which have been 
preserved of Milton's life, that it was not to be expected 
that any one should acquiesce in it ; nor can it be 
imagined that Bentley himself seriously believed its 
reality. Upon this point Dr. Samuel Johnson, in his 
' Life of Milton,' calls in question the moral character 
of the critic ; 

"The generality of my scheme," says he, "does not admit the 
frequent notice of verbal inaccuracieB ; which Bentley, perhaps bettu* 
skilled in grammar than in poetry, haa often found, thoiigh he some- 
times made them, and which he imputed to| the obtnisions of a revisor, 
whom the author's blindness obliged him to employ ; a supposition rash 
and groundless, if he thought it true ; and vile and peniicious, if , as u 
mid, he in private allowed it to be fake." — Johnson's Life ofMiUon. 
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I cannot consider this view of the question correct ; char 
or think that the Doctor subjected himself, in this un- I'jjj^ 
fortunate performauce, to the charge of designing to ■•■•■, ■ • 
propagate deliberate falsehood. In my opinion, the tioiui deceit 
ideal agency of the reviser of Paradise Lost, was only p"""^ 
a device to take off the odium of perpetually con- 
demning and altering the words of the great poet : he 
seems to have thought that the readers of his notes 
could better endure the censure of a nameless editor, 
than of Milton, the glory of our country. At the same 
time, he was neither deceived himself, nor intended to 
deceive others : he never really believed that jJl those 
exquisitely harmonious similes and digressions in 
Paradise Ixist, containing allusions to classic or ro- 
mantic fables, or all the long enumerations of proper 
names in musical arraDgement, were the offspring of 
some corrector of the press, hired by the blind poet in 
Bunhill-fields. But the fact was, that however de- 
lightful they are to the ear, he deemed them out of 
place, and blemishes to the poem ; and thought that 
he might decree their rejection with less offence to the 
reader, by assuming them to have been the interpola- 
tion of an editor, unknown and unsuspected by Milton 
himself. It is true that this machinery was clumsy 
and ill-devised, presenting an unexampled instance of 
failure in judgment : but Bentley was no more im- 
peachable for a moral fraud, than the dramatist who 
introduces a fictitious character into the action of an 
historical play- 

The execution of this extraordinary project of our piemmp- 
critic kept pace with the infelicity of the conception. ^"^^^ 
His censures of Milton, nominally levelled against '•""'^ 
the editor or corrector, are pronounced in so flippant 
and presumptuous a tone, and in language so con- 
temptuous and even insolent, that, if regarded in a 
serious light, they become perfectly insufferable. It 
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CHAF. aeems as if Bentley had determined to justify, by this 
^„^ performance of his old age, the ridicule long ago 
,=^=^ thrown upon his commentaries on Horace in different 
publications which we have had occasion to notice. 
The jocular and bantering style of his criticisms is 
particularly exceptionable, from its inconsistency 
with the sacred subject of the poem, and offends 
those feelings with which the reader of Milton is sure 
to be possessed. Almost every thing that he chooses 
to censure in the poem, is placed in a ludicrous point 
of view : and as such buffoonery is not unfrequently 
employed upon passages comprising the most awful 
allusions, it is difficult to acquit him of irreverence and 
profaneness, in allowing such a licence to his pen '. 

* l^iis is, I Eulmit, a severe condemnation of our critic { but I think 
that bis notes upon the following passages, among many others, wiU prove 
that it ii not unmerited. Book IVi 26E(. Raphael 

" Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 
Winnows the buxom air ; tiU. within soar 
Of tow'ring eagles, to all the fowls he seems 
A phiEnii, gaz'd by all, as that sole bird. 
When to enahriue his reliques in the Sun's 
Bright temple, to jSgyptian Thebes he fli^." 

This passage Bentley rejects as spurious, obserjing, " When oor edibw 
once begins with his simUitudes, he knows not when to leave off; but stiU 
blunders on, through sense or nonsense. Milton s^d, ' Raphael aail'd 
between worlds and worlds,' wisely steered through the vacuous ether that 
lay between them. But the editor, in contradiction, tells us, he sailed 
5 sometimes on the polar winds i' which winds could not eiiat, but within 
those worlds. And then, when he came so near the earth, as eagles used 
to soar, he took the shape of a phoenia ; and three verses are bestowed on 
the story of this phoenii. But why that shape, good master Editor t 
Why, says he, to deceive all the fowls, who look and gaze at him as a true 
one. Was that a whim fit for an Archangel, sent from heaven to earth on 
BO importuit a commission i Is not this rare trifling { and among so 
many real birds of grand magnitude and fine feather, could none content 
you but a phoenix, a fictjtious nothing, that has no being but in tale and 
fable i" 

" Of elements 
The grosser feeds the purer, earth the sea. 
Earth and the sea feed air ; the air tliose fires 
Ethereal, and as lowest first the Moon ; 

LWhence 
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■ The haste with which his notes were despatched chap. 
would have been evident to the reader, even if Bent- ^„^ 

Whence in her visage round thme spots, nnpnig'd 

Vapours not yet into her substance tum'd. 

Nor doth the Moon no nourishment exhale 

From her moist continent to higher orbs. 

The Son, that light imparts to bU, receives 

From all his alimental recompense 

In humid exhalations ; and at er'n 

Sups with the Ocean." B. V. 416. 

This, too, is rejected vith the following note ; " Our author should 
have taken great care what notions, what points of philosophy, he put 
into the mouth of an ArcbangeL Not to examine what he has said h^, 
• Know, that whatever was created,' even spirite immortal, ' needs to be 
sustained and fed.' This doctrine may pass in Heaven, where nectar and 
ambrosia are always in plenty ; but how will it do in Hell i If tlie Devils 
want feeding, our author made poor provision for them in his Second 
Book, where they have notliing lo eat but ' hell-fire,' and no danger ' of 
their dinner cooling.' To pass this over; yet what he subjtnns, from a 
catch in Anacreon, 'H y>i /likasva rivu, &c. paraphrased by Mr. Cowtey, is 
not to be borne. Our air, our atmosphere, he says, ' feeds the Moon first,' 
as the lowest of planets. Thin diet for her truly, and thinner for those 
above her ( for before the highth of her orb, it is a million times thinner 
than on the top of the Andes, where no animal can breathe. But, M 
foe; fiOpor, to mend the matter, he adds a fine observation on it ; * thence,' 
says he, ' those spots are seen in the Moon's visage, which are vaponra 
nnpurg'd, not yet tum'd into her substance.' 1 find she has a poor 
stomach, or a very alow digestion ; for her food, the very same spots, have 
stood upon her table untouched for thousands of years, ever since thi^ 
Angel then spied them. Well, but though the Moon in so many ages has 
eat so httle herself, yet she has out of her moisture fed tiie higher stars, 
and the Sun too is fed by 'humid exhalations.' This is Anacreon exactly; 

' The Sun himself, as one would guess 
By hia drunken fiery face no less. 
Drinks up the sea ; and when that's done. 
The higher stars drink up the Sun.' 

But, above all, thank our Editor for that, * the Sun every evening sups 
with OUT Ocean ;' no doubt of it; and, as the poets vouch, Thetis washes 
and rubs down his horses. But this Sun, methinks, is but a cannibal sort 
of guest, to swallow up his own host. I own, to see such stuff as this, 
delivered by an Archangel, raises my indignation : 

Indignor, qatatdoque bonus dormital Homena. 
But I hold to that point, that Homer himself did not write this, bnt Chu- 
rilus, his editor." 
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CHAP. ley had not told him in the preface that they were 
1731. written extempore, and sent immediately to press. In 
' the twelfth Book he pretends that the supposed editor 

had taken fewer liberties with Milton than in any of 
the preceding, and had therefore spared him the 
trouble of noticing his enormities : but the reader 
perceives plainly enough the real fact, that it was not 
the want of topics, but the approach of the session of 
Parliament, which led him to pass the last Book 
almost untouched, and hurry the publication of his 
volume. It appears however that, although impelled 
by a strange infatuation to fling away his credit in 
this ill-imf^ned and preposterous adventure, he was 
not blind to its almost certain consequences. His 
nephew, Richard, to whom was allotted the task of 
correcting the press, foresaw the result, and earnestly 
dissuaded the publication; butinvain^. In noticing 
the two last lines of the poem, and Addison's su^es- 
tion for their erasure, Bentley thus alludes to his own 
undertaking, and the Royal commands which had 
imposed it upon him : 

'" If I t^ht presume,' Bays an mgenious and celebrated writer, 
' to offer at the amaliett alteraitoH in this divi»e tnork' — If to make 
one small alteration appeared to be bo presttmptuous, what censure 
must I expect to incur, who have presumed to make so many ? But 
jada est alea; and non mjiissa cedni: 

Ilap' iftolyt Ka't a\X(H 
Oi « fit Tififtaovirt, fiaXiara Si fiitritTa Ztdi" 

A similar defiance of the censures which he fore- 
Saw, is expressed in the concluding sentence of the 
preface : 

" Who dnrst oppose the universal vogue, aad risk his own cha- 

' This fact I learned from Mr. Bentley Warren, to whom it was com- 
municated by Dr. R. Bentley himself. 
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meter, while he laboured to exalt Milton's? I wonder rather, that CHAP, 
it 18 done even now. Had these very notes been written forty years 
ago. it would then have been pnidence to have suppressed them, for ' ' 
fear of injuring one's rising fortune. But now when seventy years 
jamdutbtm memorem mottuenmt, and spoke loudly in my ears, 

Mitte leves spea et certamina divitiarumi 

I made the notea extempore, and put them to the press as soon as 
made, without amy apprehension of growing leaner by censures, or 
plmnper by commendations," 

In this preface, while speaking of Milton's power 
of abstracting his mind from his own troubles, and, 
* surrounded as he was with cares and fears, spati- 
ating at lai^e through the whole compass of the 
universe,' Bentley makes a palpable allusion to his 
own situation, and the calmness which he was able 
to maintain amid the ill-usage and persecutions with 
which he thought himself beset : 

" This theory, no doubt, was a greatsolace to him in his affliction; 
but it shows in him a greater strength of spirit, that made him 
capable of such a solace. And it would almost seem to me to be 
peculiar to him, had not experience by others taught me, that there is 
that power in the human mind, supported with innocence and consciA 
virtut, that can make it quite shake off all outward uneasiness, and 
involve itself secure and pleased in its own integrity and entertain- 
ment," 

The new Paradise Lost appeared in a handsome Appearand 
quarto volume just before the day on which the ses- li^cwio^''''" 
sion of Parliament was opened '. The punctuation is i^a^T, 
more correct than in any former edition : and the text 
of Milton is given with no other alteration, except that 
the words which Bentley was pleased to condemn are 

■ The book was printed for Jacob Tonson and other bookBeQers t who, it 
is sud, gave the Doctor 100 guineas for the edition. If this be true, I 
^)prehend it was a larger sum than he ever received for any other c£ bit 
publications. The price of each copy was a guinea. 
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CHAP, printed in italics, and the many pasaages which he 
17S1 ordered to be struck out of the poem, are enclosed 
I between brackets. No words can describe the feelings 
of the public at the amazing audacity of this attempt, 
in which the bad taste of the alterations was rendered 
more intolerable by the flippant arrogance of the com- 
mentary. The admirers of Milton found many of his 
most harmonious passages condemned as the produc- 
tions of some silly, senseless blockhead, his learning 
treated with contempt, his poetical expressions taken 
to pieces, not without harsh abuse, and converted into 
heavy prose ; and, as if the critic's classical predilec- 
tions were in abeyance for the time, the imitations of 
Greek and Latin poets, their phrases and idioms, with 
■ which Milton abounds, were generally proscribed in 
terms of banter and insult '. 

* Of thie many imrtances miglit be given : in fact there is hardly a paa- 
mge in Paradise Loet, where daaBical alluaion, or any other descriptitm of 
iMUTung, is employed, which Beutley does not propose to expunge as 
nnwortby of the poet ; and in so doing, certainly contrives to lop off many 

of the most beautiful parte of the poem. I will give bnt two ioHtBDces, 
taken casually, and without selection. The first is hia note upon B. IV. 
323. 

" Adam, the goodliest man of men since bom 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve." 

" I'll not believe tihis distich fo be Milton's. We have had too much 
trial of his busy acquaintance, to be easily imposed on. The sense is 
entirely expressed in the linee preceding ; and the diction is very vicious. 
Adam ' the goodliest of his sons,' £ve ' the fairest of her daughters.' 
Which, M strict constructioii, implies him to be one of his sons, and her 
one of her daughters. Besides, hit sons, her daughters ; as if Ats sons 
were not her's too, and her daughters his. He might have avoided the 
fault of expression thus ; 

Adam a goodlier man than men ance bom 
His sons, and fairer than her daughters Eve. 

" But the whole is riUy, superfluous, and spuxioua." 
The second is from B. JX. 385. 

" Thus saying, from her husband's hand her band 
Soft she withdrew, and hke a wood-nymph bgbt 

[Omd 
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The combined effect of all the literary attacks upon chap. 
OUT critic in the course of forty years had not inflicted ,^32. 



Oread or Diyad, or of Delia's trsdn, di 

Betook her to the groves, but Delia's self 

In gait surpasa'd, and goddeas-like deport. 

Though not as she with bow and quiver ann'd. 

But with such gaid'ning tools as art yet rade, 

Guiltlees of fire, had form'd, or angeU brought. 

To Palea or Pomona thus adom'd 

Likeliest she seem'd, Pomona when ahe fled 

Vertumnus, or to Ceres in her prime. 

Yet virgin of Proserpina from Jove." 

" Here our editor thought he had a field before him, to implant what he 
pleased. He seldom intermeddles in speeches, wherein Milton chieflj' 
excels; hut when any thing- of deacriptdoa will make way for him, he'll 
never fail to intrude his rubbish. We have had frequent accounts of Eve's 
beauty already ; particularly toI. 59. when leaving Raphael and Adam she 
went to her groves ; these most noble verses fully describe her charms ; 

With goddess-like demeanour forth she went. 
Not unattended ; for on her as queen 
A pomp of winning Graces waited still ; 
And from about her shot darts of desire 
Into all eyes, to wish her still in sight. 

Yet now, when only she leaves Adam to go to the groves, the Editor has a 
prolix attempt to describe her afresh, as if notliing had been s^d before ; 
and yet be falls as much below the true Milton, in book viiL as a novice 
sign-dauber below a 'Htiau, or a Baphael. litt us see what fine work he 
makes. Instead of something real, he empties all his common-place of 
mythology. She walked so light (a great commendation) as any wood- 
nymph. Oread or Dryad, or one of Diana's train j nay, she had a finer gait 
than Diana herself, though she liad no bow and quiver : as if carrying a 
heavy quiver at her back made Diana walk the more gracefully. Aye, but 
he alters his mind ; and now she's * likeliest (he meant liketlj to Palea or 
Pomona ;' and yet not to Pomona always, but when she fled Vertumnus, 
who would liave ravished her : Eve here had no such occasion to run away 
BO fast. Aye, but she's like Ceres too: all these, even in fable, are unlike 
one another ; and yet Eve is like them all. But she was like Ceres, when 
she was a maid, and in her prime. 

Yet virgin of Proserpina from Jove, 

I find the Editor's goddesses, though immortal, have the decays of old age, 
grow past th^ prime, and then grey-haired and wrinkled. But what- 
monster of a phrase is that, ' virgin of Proserpina,' virgin of her daughter }• 
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CHAP. SO great an injury upon his credit, as was done by this . 
ijjg' one ill-fated production of his own ; and he thus be- 
'• came an illustration of the truth of his own maxim, 

' that no man was ever written out of reputation but 
by himself.' His notes on Milton excited either indig- 
nation or ridicule, according to the character and dis- 
position of the reader. Scholars witnessed this expo- 
sure of their acknowledged chief, with shame and 
humiliation ; while the unlearned English reader saw 
reason for despising the classical knowledge and cri- 
tical skill which he had so often heard extolled. In 
the meantime, his friends were silent ; no tongue or 
pen ventured to oppose in the least degree the general 
voice of censure. Nor has public feeling been altered 
by time : the work has continued for nearly a hundred 
years to call forth, whenever it is named, expressions 
of condemnation and amazement. 
Real menu When Dublic opiuion is so unanimous upon anv 
Hilton. question, it is hazardous to mention a word of excep- 
tion or opposition : nevertheless it is certain that 
Bentley's Milton contains piany just and sensible 
remarks, and many acute pieces of criticism,- for 

Any one else that was minded to apeak human language, would Iiave 

Ijke Ceres in her piime. 
Not DMther yet of Proserpine by Jove. 

But it is time to leave this animal ; and to try if we can find any muigled 
limbs of our poet, scattered among this dozen of lines ; txhiti di^tcli 
MMmim pottte. Theae four, with some help of surgery, have the features of 
Milton; 

Thus saying, from her husband's hand her hand 
Soft she withdrew, and hasten'd to the groves, 
Arm'd with such gard'ning tools, as art yet rude, 
Gniltleas of fire, had form'd, or angels brought. 

All the nymphs and goddesses, whether in their prime, or past it, we'll 
return to their right owner." , 
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which the world allows him no credit. If any un- 
prejudiced judge were to try the experiment of con- 
sidering Bentley's remarks on Milton's text, divested = 
of the absurd fiction of an interpolating editor, the 
flippant and unseemly language of hia notes, and all 
his own proposed emendations, he would be surprised 
to find himself frequently compelled to acknowledge 
the justness of his strictures ; and even when he dis- 
sented, would recognize the ingenuity of the critic. 
Of all great poets with whom we are acquainted, 
MiltoQ wEis, in his earlier days, most given to the 
practice of correcting and polishing his verses '" ; and 
there can hardly be a doubt that, if he had retained 
his eyesight, he would have altered many of the words 
and lines against which Bentley excepts. And had 
similar strictures been communicated to the poet in 
his blindness, though he might have rejected with 
indignation the suggestion of omitting so many fa- 
vourite passages, as well as the prosaic alterations of 
poetical expressions', yet he would probably have 
accepted many of the hints; he would have changed 
or omitted many flat and inharmonious verses, and 
removed those inconsistencies and improprieties which 
cannot be denied to be blemishes to his immortal 
work. Nay further : if Bentley's objections to the 
introduction of heathen mythology and northern 
superstitions into a poem which possesses a perfect 
machinery of its own, had but been expressed in 
decorous language, many of Milton's greatest ad- 
mirers might have acquiesced in their justice ; and 
joined with him in wishing that all those allusions, as 
well as the romances of the middle ages, and part of 
his astronomy, his geography, and his scholastic leam- 



■" This £act appears coospicuouslj' in Milfam'a'copy of ComuB and many 
of his earlier poems, which is preserved in IVinitf library. 
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CHAP, ing, had found a place elsewhere, rather than in the 
,_g divine poem of Paradise Lost. 
- ■ -■•■^ * It naturally followed that Bentley's publication was 
.pjprt ft attacked from every quarter, and particularly by the 
host of small writers who swarmed at that day in 
unusual multitudes. The Grub Street Journal, and 
its contemporaries, continued for a long time to level 
severe and acrimonious abuse at this unhappy pub- 
lication ; and the Gentleman's Magazine, which had 
recently begun its career, by extracting some of those 
critiques, has secured them a more permanent ex- 
istence than they were entitled to expect ". Of the 
sixpenny pamphlets which appeared in refutation or 
ridicule of this book, one called ' Milton Restored 
and Bentley Deposed,' gave the Poet's words and 
Bentley's alterations in opposite columns ; that every 
one might have an opportunity of joining in the out- 
cry against the audacious critic. Another called 
' A Friendly Letter to Dr. Bentley,' written in ironical 
language, contains a very witty exposure of some of 
the worst and most preposterous of the alterations. 
The title-page says it is by 'A Gentleman of Christ- 
Church ;' but I suspect it to have come from a Col- 
lege with which Bentley was better acquainted. His 
hapless performance soon became the butt of every 
laugher, and the scandal of every lover of poetry. I 
ehall mention only two other works in which it is 
censured: 'Explanatory Notes and Remarks,' by the 
two Richardsons, the painters, father and son, of 

" One of the wittiest u well ae bittereet of the jen-d'ciprits, was aa 
epigram on Bentley's applTing to himself in the Preface the quotaticm ftxnn 
Viipl : Me gaoque Vatem Dievnt ptutoret, ted oon ego crediAu tUis.— 
It was 

" How cODld vile sycophantB contrive 
A lie so gross to raise. 
Which even Bentley cant believe 
Though spoke in his own praise." 
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whom the elder is known as the friend and corre- chap- 
spondent of Pope ; and ' A Review of the Test of „^ 

Paradise Lost,' by Zacbary Pearce. The last is a ; — 

publication of considerable value, and, in my opinion, Renew, 
deserves a preference over all the commentaries upon 
Milton. Its author had long ago shown himself not 
afraid of an encounter with our great critic, on the 
subject of his proposed edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment. Pearce y/as at this very time engaged in a 
sharp dispute with Conyers Middleton relative to 
* His Letter to Dr. Waterland,' the first work in which 
he discovei^d a disposition to cavil at and undermine 
Religion. Being very conversant with Milton, and 
acquainted with the sources of his poetry, he printed 
his remarks while the public interest was drawn to 
that subject, and was thus engaged at the same 
moment in literary contests with those two great ' 
adversaries Bentley and Middleton. His ' Review 
of the Text of Paradise Lost' appeared in three sepa- 
rate parts : it must be noticed that although he con- 
demns the present performance of the Doctor, he 
treats him with the respect due to his splendid talents 
and reputation, even while they were auffering under 
an eclipse ; and this moderation of tone forms a con- 
trast to the language with which he was assailed from 
his other adversaries. 

Our literary veteran had now to encounter a more Bentiey 
formidable ordeal than he had ever yet undergone, a bj Lo'^' 
contest in which both character and station were in- '^"•"'* 
volved, before the supreme tribunal of the kingdom. 
He had several acquaintance among the Peers, whose 
support he solicited on this exigency. The person 
who took up his cause with the greatest decision and 
energy was Lord Carteret. That distinguished and 
eloquent statesman had, since he was last mentioned 
in this history, filled the station of Lord Lieutenant of 
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CHAP. Ireland; and the afiair of Wood> Patent, and tbe 

XIX. ' 

1732. 



resistance produced by the writings of Dean Swift, 



- have made the six yearb of his goverament one of the 
most interesting periods in the annals of the sister 
island. I find no trace of his intimacy with Dr. 
Bentley before the last year or two ; and it seems to 
have arisen from his Lordship's love of classical litera- 
ture, and the pleasure which he took in the conver- 
sation of our veteran scholar". The countenance 
afforded to him by Royalty itself was probably not 
unfelt on this occasion : but the Bench of Bisho[» 
seemed in general di^atisfied with the proceedings 
which had taken place, and wished the cause to be 
decided, not upon the ground of some legal nicety, 
but upon its substantial merits. 

Although the session was opened on the 13th of 
January, it was not till after Easter that their Lord- 
ships could Bnd leisure to hear this question. As it 
was a Writ of Error to set aside the judgment of the 
Court of King's Bench, the situation of the parties 
was reversed : Bishop Greene was now plaintiff, and 
Dr. Bentley defendant : the former was represented 
by Mr. Fazakerley and Mr. Harper as his counsel, 
the latter by Sir Philip Yorke, Mr. Reeve, and Mr. 
Greaves. The last gentleman, although a junior 

" The peculiar attachment to Terence, which is found among pereons 
educated at Weatminater School, might probahly he the means of cement- 
ing their acqiuuntance. The following anecdote is told by Kipfna, in the 
Bioffraphia Briliamica, vol. ii. p, 280. 

" Dr. Bentley, when he came to town, was accustomed, in his visits to 
Ixird Carteret, sometimes to spend the evenings with Ma Lordship, One 
day old Lady Granville reproached her son with keeping the cotintiy 
clei^yman, who was with him the night before, till he was intoxicated. 
Lord Carteret denied the charge ; npon which the lady replied, that the 
dergyman could not have sung in so ridiculous a manner, unless he had 
been in liquor. The truth of the case was, that the singing thus mistaken 
by her Ladyahip, was Dr. Bentley's endeavour to instruct and entertain 
hia noble friend, by reciting Terence according to the true cantilena of the 
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counsel, proved the Doctor's most useful and efficient Chap- 
advocate, both before the King's Bench and the 1^33^ 
House of Lords : and being not only the advocate, — ■■-■- 
but the intimate and confidential friend of his client, 
he entered into all his feelings and gave effect to all 
his views. 

Before the case was argued in the House, Dr, Coib»(ch'i 
Colbatch put forth an able pamphlet, called ' A viiiwionii 
Defence of the Lord Bishop of Ely's Visitatorial i*""' 
Jurisdiction over Trinity College in general, and over 
the Master thereof in particular.' This was an 
enlarged and improved draught of his former tract 
upon the same subject : its arguments are clear, well 
arranged, and almost irresistible. The author, being 
taught, by sad experience, took care not to allude to 
the august tribunal, at whose bar the question- was 
now to be discussed. 

It may appear surprising that Dr. Bentley should «"■■ P""*' 
at this crisis have again gone into the Court of King's ""''""'■ 
Bench : such, however, was the fact. Mr. Porter 
Thompson, a gentleman residing in Trinity College 
as Master of Arts, had some quarrel with Dr. Racket, 
a personage who never let slip his interest with the 
Master. In consequence of this feud, as it was 
believed, Bentley with the assistance of Craister the 
senior-dean, banished Thompson from the College. 
He resenting this osage, entered into the party of the Not. 3c, 
malcontents, and appealed to the Bishop of Ely as 
Visitor for redress, alleging that ' he had been ex- 
pelled without having any thing objected to him, and 
without even a summons.' That prelate, conceivingJan.24. 
himself to have been pronounced General Visitor by 
the Court of King's Bench, felt it his duty to sum- 
mon the Master and Dr. Craister to appear before 
him on February 1, to answer the appeal, under the 
penalties of contempt. Bentley chose to treat the 
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CHAP, citation with neglect, and applied to Westminster 
J ' Hali for a rule to prohibit the Biehop from inflicting 



= the threatened penalties. The Court granted a rule 

for his Lordship to show cause : but before the matter 

was ripe for an argument, the events in the House <^ 

Peers were thought to have rendered further ptt>ceed- 

ings in this small affair unnecessary ". 

The cue It was uot Until Bishop Greene had himself peti- 

Bilhop" tioned their Lordships to take the appeal into their 

^"Benii"'' consideration, that a day was fixed for the hearing ; 

tjguedin and the Judges were ordered to attend the House 

the House , . , . ,. - . .- 

of Lords, each time that it was discussed, to assist, it necessary, 
with their advice. The heads of the arguments of 
the plaintiff and defendant were printed in a concise 
form, for the consideration of the Peers ; those of the 
latter containing the articles of accusation against 
the Master, as well as parts of the statutes upon 
which they were grounded. The interest attached 
to this cause, and the personage whose fortunes were 
at stake, produced full houses on almost every day 
that it was argued. On the 6th of May it was heard 
for the first time : the counsel for Bishop Greene^ the 
plaintiff in error, argued that the supposed incorrect- 
ness in the words of the original citation, which was 
the sole ground of the judgment of the Court of 



" Porter Thompson had been a fellow-eommoner of 'Hiiutf , adnutted in 
1725. He became M A. at the Royal visit in 1728. The onlyacooont 
that I can give of thia probably insigiuficant fiSair, is the following notiee, 
from the MSS.of WiU, Cole, who, when speaking of the village of Tnunp- 
ington, and hie friend Dr. Barnwell, who succeeded Hacket, and built the 
vicarage-house, gayg : " Dr. Hacket quitted this vicarage on a quarrel 
between him and Mr. Porter Thompson, whom he got Dr. Bentley to expel 
from Trinity College, where he was Fellow Commoner, upon an idle, frivi>. 
kiUB ai^r ; and Mr. Hiompson, in retnm, insisted on bis reeidence hem ; 
which, not suiting Dr. Hacket, he resigned it." I cannot eren discovcT 
the alleged cause of his expulsion; for the feud being afterwards made 
up, Bentley erased the entry of his sentence in the Conclunon-book ao 
completely, that it is hardly poauble to decipher a single word rf it. 
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King's Bench, was neither a reasonable nor legal chap. 
cause for continuing the prohibition, and refusing all ^.^ 
justice to the complainants. They maintained, first, -— - 
that the words ' specially authorized and appomted by 
the 40th of Queen Elizabeth's statutes,' were not 
incorrect ; sipce the Bishop, though constituted Visi- 
tor by the former statutes, was then going to proceed 
upon the latter enactment. Secondly, ' that had 
the citation been defective, Dr. Bentley's appearing 
upon it, as he did, at the time and place appointed, 
would have cured the mistake.' Thirdly, that Visi- 
tors, not being tied up to any particular form of pro- 
ceeding, ought not to be prohibited for informality, 
but only for want of jurisdiction ; that in this case 
it was admitted that the Bishop possessed the juris- 
diction, and only objected that he had given a wrong 
description of his authority. When the plaintiflf's 
case had been gone through, the House adjourned, 
it being Saturday, and fixed the following Monday 
for hearing the other party. On that day Dr. Kent- M«y 8- 
ley's counsel spoke in answer to the ai^uments of 
their opponents, relying principally upon the topics 
■which had been supplied to them by the Chief Jus- 
tice himself in his speech on delivering the opinion 
of the whole Court. One of the Bishop's counsel 
replied : after which they were all ordered to with- 
draw, and it was moved that the judgment of the 
Court. of King's Bench should be reversed, and the 
prohibitian :taken ofi". A debate ensued, in which sisbop 
the most prominent speaker was Bentley's old oppo- ^Z^ 
nent, Sherlock, who occupied the see of Bangor. ^™* *" 
This distinguished prelate had already displayed his 
senatorian talents in the discussion on the Pension 
Bill, and other occasions ; he now reasoned gainst 
the Master of Trinity with a power of argument 
which bore down the efforts of his supporters. The 
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CHAP, speeches have not been reported, and the jonmals of 

^' the House contain nothing but minutes of the pro- 

=^= ceedinga : I can therefore only glean occa^onal hints 

of the debates, and notices of the divisions, from 

loose memoranda of persons present : it seems that 

Bentley's prosecutors attributed much of the unex- 

The Lord* pccted succeBS of this day to the ai^uments of Bishop 

"*^'^^'|''j, Sherlock. Upon a division being called for, the 

ihe Court judgment of the Court of King's Bench was reversed 

Benc'h^ ' by a majority of twenty-eight Peers against sixteen. 

Another debate then took place upon the method 
of proceeding ; the result was, that the counsel were 
called in, informed by the Lord Chancellor of the 
decision of the House, and asked whether they had 
any thing to offer. Those of the plaintiff prayed in 
general, * that a Consultation might be granted,' 
that is, that the cognizance of the articles might be 
remitted to the Bishop of Ely. One of the defend- 
ant's lawyers, probably Greaves, suggested that their 
Lordships should examine each article of the accusa- 
tion, compare it with the statutes, and give directions 
ThesMkiCT thereupon. After further argument at the bar, the 
J^I^y. House agreed to this su^estion, probably not being 
aware of the magnitude of the task which they im- 
posed upon themselves : the effect was, that a post- 
ponement of the trial for anodier year became inevit- 
May 15. able. The Peers adjourned the further proceeding 
in this cause to that day se'nnight : another long ar- 
gument then took place at the bar upon the mode of 
proceeding; and their Lordships agreed, after further 
debate, that every article should be argued separately. 
The Bishop's counsel then prayed that a consultation 
might be granted upon the sixth article, that which 
accused the Master with constantly and habitually 
absenting himself from divine service in the chapel ; 
this being a chaise which the House considered very 
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flagrant. In the ailments at the bar, the extent of chap. 
the Bishop's jurisdiction having been qu^tioned, the ,^j^ 
Judges were directed to give the House their opinion — '■ — 
upon that point. After learning from those authori- 
ties that the Master's habitual absence from chapel 
was a violation of Queen Elizabeth's statutes, and 
therefore cognizable by the Bishop, another debate 
ensued : in conclusion, it being moved that a prohi- 
bition should issue against enquiring into this article, 
the House divided, and a majority decided in the 
negative ; a consultation was then granted. On the May le. 
morrow the subject v/as resumed, when the seventh 
article imderwent a similar discussion : this related 
to the negligence of the Vice-masters, and was really 
aimed at Baker. The Peers determined that no 
accusation should be submitted to the judge, which 
would not, if proved, be a sufficient ground for the 
Master's expulsion ; they therefore prohibited this 
article ; and thus ended the business of the day. 
The prosecutors now found a double inconvenience 
from the multiplicity of articles : many of the chaises 
being insigniBcant in comparison with those on which 
the real stress was laid, raised a prejudice against 
their cause, and at the same time gave their oppo- 
nents fresh means of increasing the duration and 
expense of the suit. As the method was to hear 
three counsel upon each head of accusation, and then 
debate the question in the House, one charge was as 
much as could be conveniently disposed of at a sit- 
ting. Accordingly, on the next day Bishop Greene's May 17. 
counsel acquainted the House, that in order to take 
up as little of their Lordships' time as possible, they 
were willing to waive proceeding on several of the 
articles. But the defendant's counsel declined this 
forbearance : and, after an argument, the Peers re- 
solved that the plaintiff must proceed, article by 
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CHAP, article. The lawyers were then heard upon the 
J ' eighth and ninth articles, the latter depending on the 
■ ■^- --ra- former, and accusing the Master of saffering the 
chaplains of the College to be non-resident : and 
upon these, the House ordered the prohibition to 
The out stand. As they were now within a fortnight of the 
touo^r ciid of the session, and much public business, par- 
""^^ ticularly the bills relating to the frauds on the Cha- 
ritable Corporation, were still pending, their Lord- 
ships found that the aSairs of Trinity Collie must 
be postponed, and therefore adjourned proceedings 
in this cause till Tuesday in the second week of the 
ensuing session '*. 

The reversal of the judgment of the King's Bench 
was a matter of great triumph to all Bentley's adver- 
saries ; though the matter was so' mans^d, that the 
wished-for result was postponed and rendered doubt- 
ful. The success which had been obtained was attri- 
buted to the courage and perseverance of Dr. Col- 
batch, by whom the whole proceedings had .been 
directed, and all die arguments supplied to the coun- 
sel '». 



" Parliament was pron^ued this year on the first of June, as the King 
was setting out to yisit hia German dominions. 

" The following letter is a spedmen of the manner in whidi the iMwa 
of Cdbatch's success was received by Bentley's enemies at Cambridge, 
The writer I presume to have be«n Mr. John Perkins, a Fellow of St. 
John's College : 

" Dear Sir, JBi^ 13. 

" 1 am obliged to yon for the favour of yours, and am glad 
that OUT friends served you so efiectually. Give me leave to rejoice with 
you, and to congratulate you upon your success. All adjnire your conrags 
now, and applaud your victory, who have overcome an enemy so obstinalcii 
so powerful, and so well-skilled in all evasive arts and stratagems. You 
are the common toast of the place, and it is surprising to see how the scene 
is altered; they who before had not virtue enough to declare against the 
vices of the man, are now the most zenlous against him, and wish and 
long for justice. It is a pity that the Bishop of Bangor's speech and ar- 
gnings are not taken down in writing. Pray be pleaaed to ranember who 
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As Boon as the parliamentary proceedings ceased chap. 
for the year, the Master, who knew that much j,jy^ 
remained to he contested before a final victory could = 
be gained over him, resumed his studies, and com- 
menced an edition of Homer; a work which he had'f^^^" 
meditated for a few years past, and which every 
scholar was anxious that he should accomplish. By 
taking it in hand at this crisis, he supplied one more 
evidence of the truth of what hia enemies alleged ; 
that whenever he was in legal peril, his practice was 
to interest the public in his favour by some literary 
undertaking. Lord Carteret, who had fought his 
battle in the House of Peers, now enconraged and 
urged this design, and endeavoured to hold him 
pledged to its completion, by borrowing for his use 
all the manuscripts and other assistance which his 
interest and connections could procure. Our account, 
however, of this projected edition must be deferred, 
till we have described the issue of the proceedings 
which were pending in Parliament against the 
editor. 

In the month of January tbeHouse of Lords resumed i^^s. 
the consideration of the articles ; they entered, day prohibiu' 
after day, into all the minute details of academical ""fi*^"** 
discipline and studies, interpreted the statutes, and ^^ 
took upon themselves the various functions of a Col- 
lege Seniority. Nor do the noble senators appear to 
have disliked the employment ; for instead of the 
matter being heard, as appeal cases generally are, by 

of Sir J. Cotton'B friends attendeil I have spent the afternocm with the 
Muter of Jesua, who deaires his eervice to you, and ia well pleased ; he 
says, 70U fought to such a digadvantage that he began to despair. I b^ 
7011 irill be so good as to let me have the fevonr of leutig jou at yonr 
return to College. 

" lam, dear Sir, your moat a&ctionBteasdfaithfalaavant, 

" J. PsBKUta," 

Dg.l.zedl!,GOOglc ' 
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CHAP, two or three unwilling auditors, the Jonmala sfaow that 
._«, there was a lai^e attendance of Peers on every day 
— that the affairs of Trinity College were discussed, even 

when there was no other business before the Hoose. 
•n. 24, Upon the first day their Lordships took into consider- 
'*'''^ ation the four articles, Nos. 10, 1 1, 12 and 13, all 
which related to the Master's refusing to appoint lec- 
turers on the Catechism ; and the majority determined 
an. 25. to seud Dr. Bentley to his trial upon this chaise. Od 
the morrow the fourteenth article was heard, which 
charged him with not allowing the vacancies in the 
CoUege-preacherships to be filled up. It occupied 
the House the whole day; but the majority held that 
the preacherships were useless, and that his refusal to 
elect was no offence ; upon this charge therefore the 
an. 20. prohibition continued. They prohibited also the two 
next articles, which accused the Master of not giving 
away vacant livings till more than five months had 
passed : the statutes, to be sore, are precise and 
peremptory in ordering that the presentation shall be 
given in one month ; but it was held that this was 
inconvenient to Fellows who might visit them to view 
their condition, when by reason of distance and bad 
roads the appointed time might be exceeded. The 
prosecutors then begged leave to waive the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth articles, which accused the 
Master of not hearing the probationary sermons of 
the College preachers : this indulgence was conceded. 
lebate But upon the two next, relating to the disputations 
f^"e«^ in chapel, a sharp debate ensued : the Bishop of 
""■ London, Gibson, maintained that the subject was one 
of very great importance ; that the power of reason- 
ing, and knowledge of theology, obtained by the 
disputants were essential acquirements ; and that if 
the House thought lighUy of them, an important exer- 
cise would be discouraged. Lord Carteret, in reply. 
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spoke with some respect of the religious exercises, but chap. 
ridiculed those upon philosophy, as being grounded ^^^ 

on the Physics of Aristotle. As for the articles them- -= 

selves, he termed them ' the distempered frenzies of 
cloistered zealots;' said that a late Bishop of Ely 
(meaning Fleetwood) ' would have scorned to accept 
of such ; and that no man of tolerable sense or learn- 
ing could with a grave face expel a Master upon this 
chaise, nor even admonish him, without the censure 
of dulness and incapacity, and the amazement of man- 
kind.' Bishop Willis, of Winchester, spoke nearly to 
the same effect as his brother of London. Bishop 
Reynolds, of Lincoln, agreed with his Reverend 
brethren in considering it a subject of moment ; but 
as this alleged neglect did not seem to him a sufficient 
ground for expulsion, he thought it better to vote for a 
prohibition. Lord Ilay doubted whether the disputa- 
tions in question did not do more harm than good, 
and instanced the practice of the Jesuits in other 
countries, who adhered to the old jargon of the 
schools. Upon a division, the prohibition was carried 
by fourteen against twelve. It was then determined, 
by a majority of one, to sit on the following day, 
Saturday, contrary to ordinary practice, in order to 
get forward with this interesting cause. The prose- Jmi. 37. 
cutors waived the four next articles, of which the two 
first concerned the lecturers of the College, and the 
two last that abuse of the porter's office which has 
been noticed in a former chapter. The House then 
debated the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth, which 
charged Bentley with violation of statute in transact- 
ing the College business at a board of eight Fellows, 
some of whom were neither Seniors nor deputed by 
Seniors : here their Lordships interpreted in favour of 
the Doctor ; but, on the .same day they came to an 
opposite conclusion upon the four next articles, which 



CHAP, regarded the affixing the College seal at meetings 
,jjj where less than nxteen Fellows were assembled : for 

— " this they sent him to his trial ; and it cannot be denied 

that the opposite manner of deciding those two cases 

Jan. 39. showed considerable discrimination. The four fol- 
lowing articles upon the elections to scholarships and 
fellowships, one of them regarding Bentley'e son, were 
withdrawn ; but a contest took place on the thirty- 
fifth, which chained him with not visiting the College 
estates; and again, on the thirty-sixth and thirty- 
seventh, relating to the lease of Massam House to his 
brother ; a matter which had been the source of as 
much odium as any transaction of his life : but both 
charges were prohibited by the Peers. It was now 
evident that the cause was proceeding with accelerated 
velocity, twenty articles having been disposed of in 

jiD. SI. three days. At the next sitting Bentley's friends 
proposed that the mode of proceeding should be 
altered, and that his counsel should speak first upon 
each article, in order to have the advantage of the 
reply. Had this suggestion been adopted, it is pro- 
bable that the case would not have been got through 
the House in that session. The Lords however chose 
to persevere in the method prescribed, and proceeded 
to tiy the merits of the four articles regarding the 
alienation of a small piece of land in the North as 
long ago as the year 1713, and in conclusion they con- 
firmed them ; but all those relating to the evasion of 

Feb. 1. the Com Act were prohibited. They advanced with 
exemplary diligence through the remainder of the 
chaiges, and confirmed those respecting the granary 
and other buiMings on the Master's premises, the 
country-house at Over, the alleged extravagance in 
the household consumption of the lodge, and the bar- 
gain with Seijeant Miller. The decision of the last 
question proved how different an impression it had 
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made od their lordBhips' minds from any of the others, chap. 
In general the diviaions had been nearly equal : this ,^33^ 
last article was confirmed without a dissentient voice. '■ 

The two last days of the discussion were occupied 
in settling the question of costs, which were claimed 
by Dr. Bentley. Their Lordships having ordered the 
attendance of the Judges, proposed to them a feigned ^'^- & 
case, the answer to which was to guide their decision 
on this subject. They supposed a case of appeal 
from the Common Pleas to the King's Bench, in 
vhich the judgment of the lower court was in part 
reversed and in part confirmed by the higher, and 
enquired whether the costs would be reduced or stand 
undiminished. The Judges finding this a nice and 
difficult point, which required deliberation and re- 
search, a week was given them for consideration. The 
result of their opinion was in favour of giving to Dr. Feb. is. 
Bentley moderated costs. It was then moved, that 
Bishop Greene should pay him fifty pounds on this 
account ; but the Doctor's friends considering that 
sum too small for an appeal of such length, resisted 
and negatived the motion : whereupon it was voted, 
that the Bishop, as plaintifi' in error, should pay the 
defendant one hundred pounds as costs ; and final 
judgment was pronounced, giving him permission to 
try the Master of Trinity upon twenty of the sixty-four 
articles. 

As the charges which were admitted comprehended 
most of the serious imputations against Bentley, the 
final result was not likely to be afi'epted by the obsti- 
nate struggle which he had made in detail before the 
House of Lords. He bad, in reality, gained nothing 
but delay ; and this was purchased by a sum little 
less than 1000/, paid from the College chest as the 
defendant's expenses in the parliamentary proceed- . 
ings. There were still however so many difficulties 
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CRAP, in the way, that a compromise was suggested to the 
173S. prosecutors, as the most expedient method for the 
^^= restoration of Trinity College ; and it was thought 
that the Master, being now in extreme peril, would 
consent to certain conditions, of which the principal 
was, an immediate settlement of the society by the 
Bishop as General Visitor. This was recommended, 
by Mr. Say, the confidential secretary at Ely House ; 
but I find no mention of au overture for accommoda- 
tion coming from either of the parties ; nor did such 
a scheme suit the character either of Bentley or of 
Col batch. 

The prosecutors, impatient as they were to bring to 
a close this long protracted afiair, found another and 
unlooked-for source of delay. The ' writ of consulta- 
tion,' decreed by the Peers on the 15th of February, 
was not sent to the Bishop of Ely till the Slst of May, 
although no pains were spared in u]^ng the Lord 
Chancellor to execute the order of the House. This 
extraordinary delay was attributed by the aggrieved 
party to that nobleman's partiality towards Dr. Bent- 
ley ; a suspicion to which no credit ought to be 
given ". Whatever was the cause of this dilatory 

■> The following letter from Mr. Say to Mr. Johnson, expresses tbe 
genlimentB of Ely House aX this treatment : 

"Dear Sir, Mag 12, 1?33. 

" I received yours of the last post, and will take care to acquamt 
my Lord with it, as soon as he is fit for business : at present he is very ill, 
and I think, as I have all along thought, in a dangerous way. 

" Lord Chancellor, though he had the judgment ten days before the end 
of the term, has not yet finished it ; though no pains have been wanting on 
the part of my Lord to press him to despatch. But that you can account 

for No remedy, therefore, but that we must stay 

till next term for the consultation ; and who knows, as that will be a very 
short term, but some way or other will be found out to baffle us till the 
vacation ? 
" These are hardships, but such as you and we have been used to. 
" I am, dear Sir, yours, 

" PaA. Sat." 

[Ikiunv 
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proceeding, the effect was, that the 'buaineas was chap. 
driven off' for another twelvemonth. Bishop Greene j™ 
had engaged the assistance of Dr. Audley and Dr. '-^ 

CottereH, as his assessors in the approaching trial : 
the avocations of these gentlemen compelled them to 
leave town at the end of June ; and one month was 
too short a period to bring to a close this important 
suit. In the meantime both the Bishop and Dr. 
Colbatch were in a donbtful state of healtji ; and the 
death of either would probably have quashed the whole 
proceedings. 

The moment that the writ was obtained, Bishop Commcne«- 
Greene issued his citation to the party : and the first BTndfey'" 
court was held at Ely Honae, on the 13th of June. ^J"^"^*^ 
Here Dr. Bentley in his seventy-second year had to Hoaie. 
undei^o a second public trial upon charges which 
seriously affected his character. He did not think fit 
to obey the summons in person ; but Mr. Greenly, 
his proctor, answered the articles, in his name, with 
a n^;ative plea. The Bishop then laid down the 
method which he had resolved to follow. All the jme la 
evidence was to be in writing : full notice of every 
witness brought forward by each party was to be given 
to their opponents, for the purpose of cross-examina- 
tion : and he determined to hear only two counsel, 
one common and one civil lawyer on each side, 
respecting the several articles. The counsel of the 
promoter in vain petitioned his Lordship to admit 
oral as well as written testimony. 

Ten days afterwards the Master gave in his ' De- hi. defen- 

I know not whether this geenung denial of justice might be partly atfti- 
buted to th« peculiar state of the Court of King's Bench diis year. I 
obterre thftt Lord Raymond died in March, and that for seven months 
there was no Chief Justice ; his aucccBsor, Sir Philip Yorke, not being 
appointed till October. Mr. Justice Page presided in the Court during the 
interval, and executed the liuictioiu of the Chief. 

VOL. II. Z /-I 
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CHAP, fensive Plea.' Ab this piece is on every account 
1^33 curious, it will be given at large in an Appendis. It 
■^ exhibits the strong, clear, and peculiar style of the 

author, though invested with the technicalities of the 
civilian who reduced it into the form of a legal docu- 
ment. Our readers being already in possession of die 
plain unvarnished facts, will not always be satisfied 
with the defence ; but they cannot fail to remark the 
ingenuity with which many of the charges are evaded, 
and a new light thrown upon the transactions. At 
all events, it is important to those who would form 
an estimate of this extraordinary man, to see his 
own account of those parts of his conduct upon 
which his moral character was peculiarly called in 
question. 

To this plea Johnson the promoter replied : and 
the depositions of the different witnesses began imme- 
diately to be taken. As the majority of them were 
absent from London, the Bishop gave commissions to 
various persons to receive depositions. Of these com- 
missioners the principal was Mr. Edmund Law, a 
Fellow of Christ College, who became in the fulness 
of time a distinguished member of the episcopal 
Bench. 
ordsnd An attempt was just now made, as it was thought, 

peuiion to at Bentley's instigation, to divert the public attention, 
"" '""*^' which was fixed with intense interest upon this trial, 
and to induce the Crown to interfere in the affairs of 
Trinity College. "Mr. Ord and Mr. Clarke, two 
Junior Fellows, whose profession was the bar, pre- 
sented a petition to the King in Council, praying 
that he would increase the number of Lay-fellowships, 
or in other words, would permit more than the two 
specified in the statutes to remain Fellows af^r the 
appointed period, without taking Orders. The peti- 
tion was sent to the Attorney and Solicitor-general 
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for their opinion. A day being appointed for the chap. 
hearing, Dr. Bentley's proBecutors deemed it right to ,-33^ 
oppose the progress of an affair calculated to delay ===== 
and obstruct the present trial. After Mr. Wynne, the "'^ 
counsel foi> the promoter, had spoken, the Attorney 
and Solicitor-general determined that the matter and 
circumstances were such, that they could not advise 
the King to take any proceedings upon the petition. 

The evidence of the witnesses for the prosecution Evidence 
and defence, as well as the cross-examinations of["„J'ion''"^ 
each, were taken at great length. It happens that the fjjf^f*" 
depositions have been preserved, and have enabled 
me to give a distinct and impartial statement of the 
various transactions to which they relate ; besides 
supplying much incidental information relative to 
Dr. Bentiey's life, which would otherwise have been 
lost. Of the Fellows of Trinity, the witnesses for the 
prosecution were Colbatch, E. Smith, Vernon, Pame, 
Ingram, and Mason, with the late Fellows, Pilgrim, 
Mailed, and Fleming : the defendant produced the 
evidence of Walker, Taylor, Whitehall, Holme, 
Webb, AUen, and J. Wilson, along with that of 
Baker the late Vice-master, who had recently quitted 
his fellowship. Many other members of the College 
were brought to prove the Master's almost constant 
neglect of chapel ; and various workmen and College 
servants were examined upon the charges relating 
to the buildings and expenditure. The Doctor's de- 
fence relied principally upon the testimony of Dr. 
Baker, Dr. Walker, and Porter the College butler ; 
the whole of which was given in a studied form, to 
hear out the positions of his ' Defensive Plea.' As 
these had been his principal agents, the cross-exami- 
nation which they had to undei^o was of an em- 
barrassing nature. The witnesses for the prosecution 
were closely questioned about the contributions of 
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CHAP. themBelves and others towards carrying on the cause : 
1733. *^^ juniors avowed without hesitation the sums which 
" they had themselves subscribed, but were silent as to 

their knowledge of the asBietance received from others. 
Colbatch and Smith refused to answer all such in- 
terrogatories, submitting that they were immaterial 
to the case. 

The twenty articles upon which the House of Lords 
suffered Dr. Bentley to be arraigned, comprised only 
eight distinct heads of accusation. 1. His habitual 
absence from chapel. 2. The non-appointment of 
lecturers on the Catechism. 3. Using the College 
seal at meetings which did not consist of the statutable 
■ number of sixteen. 4. The sale of a piece of land 
belonging to the College at Kirby Kendal. 5. Ex- 
travagance in building upon the Master's premises. 

6. Erecting for himself a country-house at Over. 

7. The wasteful expenditure in his household. 8. 
The bargain with Serjeant Miller. Two of these 
charges, the third and fourth, appear by the evidence 
to have been frivolous, and failed to attach any 
stigma upon the accused : the mode of transacting 
College business with the senior Fellows upon the 
spot was the same as bad been practised by all 
Bentley's predecessors ; and the want of a deputation 
was only the omission of a form, the observance of 
which must have been attended with great incon- 
venience. The transaction respecting the land might 
have been irregular, but did not involve even a sus- 
picion of bad or corrupt motives. But upon no 
other of the accusations was the Master able to clear 
himself. The three which bore heaviest upon him, 
the first, sixth, and eighth, were distinctly proved, 
and nothii^ was established in his defence by which 
they were rebutted, or even palliated. His general 
neglect of chapel after the few first years of his 
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mastership, was established by a clond of witneeses ; chap. 



Taylor, respecting his liability to catch cold, refenred 
to a period much subsequent to that at which his 
neglect had commenced. An attempt had been 
made to cloke the a^r of the country-house, which 
he had built at so great an expense ; after the com- 
mencement of the prosecution Bentley gave up all 
thoughts of ever occupying it, and the College estate 
at Over, the lease of which had expired, was demised 
to a different lessee for twenty years ; this lease 
included the new-built mansion, which became the 
farm-house, but for which no additional consideration 
was paid : in fact, it was proved by distinct testi- 
mony, that this house was less eligible for the oc- 
cupation of a farmer than the old one which had 
been pulled down. It was also proved by the esti- 
mates of Newling the carpenter, and Kettle the 
bricklayer, that they could have put the old house 
into a state of repair for little more than 1002. ; and 
even that charge ought to have fallen upon the 
former lessee : consequently, the total expense of the 
new building had been a wanton waste of the Col- 
lege money. The agreement with Miller, and the 
payment of large sums of money to him and the 
Master, as expenses of the prosecution before Bishop 
Moore, were proved by mere reference to the College 
registers. Bentley's defence has been already men- 
tioned is describing this transaction, (Vol. II. p. 86.) 
It was asserted to have taken place in compliance 
with the desire of thirty-three Fellows, (of whom the 
promoter Johnson was one) and Baker declared that 
the whole business had originated with himself. 
This assertion, had it been true, would not have 
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CHAP, justified the expenditure of College money to the 
j-3,^ amount of a thousand pounds, particularly as the 
^=^= effect which it tended to produce was the very op- 
posite of tranquillity ; but a mere reference to the 
dates overturned at once all the validity of this 
pretence. 

Id alluding to the other chaises, it is unnecessary 
to repeat the account already g^ven of the real merits 
of each. The chief particulars in which the Master's 
conduct was to be condemned, seem to have been his 
arbitrary and autocratic style of effecting every ob- 
ject ; his disregard of all statutes, rules, or customs, 
which stood in the way of his sovereign pleasure ; 
his general recklessness of consequences, and con- 
tempi of opposition. In regard to his buildings in 
the College (with the exception of the granary, 
which involved a charge of a different kind), it did 
not appear that they were either unnecessary or ex- 
travagant ; but it was proved that they were all 
undertaken without the sanction of that body to 
whom the foundation has entrusted the government 
and revenues of the society. Respecting the alleged 
waste of all household articles with which Trinity 
Lodge was supplied at the public chaise, the Master's 
defence was ingenious : it was not denied that a 
greater consumption of such articles had taken place 
in Dr. Bentley's time than under any of his pre- 
decessors ; but it was shown by a detailed calculation, 
that the average emoluments of his mastership, when 
compared with those of a fellowship, had .not ex- 
ceeded, or even equalled, the proportion which the 
foundation allotted to the Head. This argument, 
had it not been over-stated, and pressed too tar, 
would have been a powerful reply to his accusers ; 
although it could not justify the waste which was 
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incontestibly proved to have taken place in some ,chap. 
parts of his establishment ". ij35^ 

There was another article of eipenditure, which, ■ ' ■ 
although it formed no part of the present accusation tiie defeDce 
against Dr. Bentley, was in fact more burthensome 
to the College, and more destitute of colour or excuse, 
than any of the extravagances for which he was 
arraigned. I mean the expense of all his law pro- 
ceedings since August 1728. Under pretence of the 
whole being a defence of the King's visitatorial juris- 
diction, all the complicated proceedings before the 
Privy Council, the King's Bench, the House of 
Lords., and the Bishop of Ely, the greater part of 
which had no bearing on that question, were paid 
for from the common stock. Nor was this all : his 
own personal expenses, and those of his witnesses, 
■were defrayed with lavish profusion from the same 
source. It appears by the bursar's books, that in 
1733 the costs amounted to about 700/. and as much 
more in the following year. Such a continued drain 

" In the mode of institutJiig the compHiison, there waa a fiiUacy so 
palpable, that it is exb^ordinaiy that Bentley should have committed 
himself to propound it. In eBtimating the emoluments of the mastership, 
he topic the average of all the years since his appointment; while in 
reckoning the value of the fellowship, he supposed the Fellow to be 
resident in commons the whole of the year, and to be in enjoyment of the 
largest advantages that the fellowship had ever reached. These premises 
being unfair, the result of the calculation was of course fallacious. Be- 
sides, he omitted to include, what ought to have formed a part of such a 
computation, some allowance for the furniture and internal decoration of 
the lodge. 

The expense of coals for the lodge had in some years exceeded ; lOOJ. 
And it waa much complained, that in addition to the large quantities of 
beer and ale supplied to the Master's family, those articleB were sometimes 
Bent for to the butteries, and then charged ' to the College head.' On 
these occasions, the only aeciuity against the imposition of servants was, 
that Madam Bentley used to send her snuff-box along with the order, as 
B token. But for any good purpose, she needed not have parted with 
that solace for a moment: the snufT-boi could not tell whether she 
wanted a large or small quantity ; that point was left to the TNStcity of 
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CHAP, was moie than the revenues of the society could 
tTM. support, and the resiilt was a considerable debt and 
— ''-'^ embarrasstneat. 

After all the witnesses' depositions bad been takeD, 
the articles of accusation were separately discussed 
at many successive bearings before the Bishop and 
his assessors. The trial being concluded, before 
sentence was pronounced a long demur took place : 
and a report transpired, that a difference of opinion 
prevailed between the Bishop and one or both of his 
araessors. At length a sitting of the Court was an- 
nounced for the 27th of April, to deliver a final 
judgment on this long-protracted cause. The Hall 
April 27. being full of anxious auditors, Bishop Greene ap- 
wnun^*^ peared without his assessors : the result being an- 
^■^Ia% ticipated, Dr. Andrews, as counsel for the Master, 
hismaaur- immediately rose, and be^ed that his Lordship 
^ would defer giving sentence till his assessors could 
be present and deliver their opinions. This the 
Bishop peremptorily refused ; but being asked whether 
they were consentii^ to his judgment, replied in the 
affirmative. He then declared in terms of great so- 
lemnity that Dr. Bentley was proved guilty both of 
dilapidating the goods of his College and violating 
its statutes, and had thereby incurred the penalty of 
deprivation appointed by those statutes ; accordingly, 
he pronounced him to be deprived of the mastership 
of Trinity College. 
Beparted This Sentence was by no means unexpected : bat 
^^* "^ the mystery which regards the opinion of the Bishop's 
^*op'« assessors I am not able to clear up. Immediately 
after the judgment was pronounced, Kenn, an agent 
of Bentley's, was sent to question Dr. Cotterell upon 
this subject. His report of the interview is the only 
account we possess of this atfair ; and being only an 
ex parte statement made for a particular purpose, and 
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being likewise inconsistent with the Bishop's declara- chap. 
tion and with itself, it does not claim much consider- j' 
ation. Kenn says, that Cotterell first told him, he ■■ ■ 

would not reveal in private his opinion npon a subject 
on which he had been judicially consulted ; but he 
went on to say, that he considered Dr. Bentley to 
have been proved guilty upon only two of the chaises, 
his neglect of chapel, and his bargain with Serjeant 
Miller, and that even these were not proved as they 
were laid ; that, consequently, he thought he ought 
to have been acquitted ; adding, that he believed Dr. 
Audley's opinion to be the same as his own". 

" The following is the conununication Uaelf made by Kenn to Dr. 
Hacket, tlie Vice-master : 

"Sir, " Apnl27, 1734. 

" As yon know the Bishop came into Court withont his aeaes- 
son, and was liong up to prononnce judgment, Dr, Andrews thought fit 
to make the foUowing motions, to which you have the Bishop's answers in 
his own words, as taken down by me in short hand, and agreed by the 
gentlemen present to be bo. Viz. 

" Dr. Andrews. ' Your Lordship hath had the assistance of two learned 
gentlemen of great judgment and integrity ; who have taken great pains, 
and, I believe, were very exact in their notes ; and it will be to the satis- 
faction of every body to bear their opinion before your Lordship gives your 
judgment, and therefore I submit it to your Lordship, whether you will 
not defer giving it till they are present.' 
■ " Bishop. ' No, I sha'nt.' 

" Dr. Andrews. ' Then, my Lord, I am desirous to know if they are 
consenting.' 

" Bishop. ' They are consenting and desirous of it.' 

" And as it was apprehended by most of the persons then present, who 
were numerous, that the Bishop meant his assessors were consenting to 
his judgment, it was thought proper by Dr. Andrews and Mr. Greaves, 
that I shoold wait upon Dr. Audley and Dr. Cotterel, the two assessors; 
which, accordingly, I did, and saw Dr. Cotterel, but Dr. Audley was 
Just gone out of town. To Dr. Cotterel I show'd an exact copy of what 
is before wrote ; upon reading of which, he declared that he never had, 
nor never would give his opinion in private in a case where he was to assiat 
in judgment, especially in a matter of so great consequence, and that he 
was willing and ready to have attended tliis day, to have given his reasons 
in public, for his opinion, which was so far from agreeing with, or any 
ways consenting to the Judgment pronounced by the Bishop, that he had 
not the least doubt as to any of the articles against Dr. Bentley, excqit 
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CHAP. The supposed dissent of Bishop Grreene's assessors 
does not appear ever to have been publicly alleged : 
= but it was an opinion received and circulated among 
Dr. Bentley's friends. A statement written by Pro- 
fessor Lort mentions the report, adding that the 
Bishop was believed to have made up his mind that 
justice must take its course, in consequence of the 
Master's declaration at the last fellowship-election, 
when he pre-elected three persons, that if he gained 
his cause, he would make vacancies for them by ex- 
pelling as many of his prosecutors'*. 

Our readers who have felt surprise at the skill and 
eciTtion'irf' sddress shown by Dr. Bentley, in eluding a visitation 
the Ben- ^^^ ^j^^ j^^j. ^j^^ years, will be still more astonished 
when they find him retaining his place in defiance of 
a final sentence of expulsion, emanating from a judge 
who was specially sanctioned and authorized by the- 
highest tribunal in the empire. He had long formed 
a resolution, in case of his conviction by the Visitor, 
to take his stand behind the last entrenchment, and 

that relating to hie absentiiig himaelf from Chapel, and that relating to 
Seijeant Miller, and in regard U> them, they were not proved as laid, and 
therefore ae he should alwaya think hia honour and conseience concerned 
whenever he waa to declare his opinion to lead the mind of another man to 
the judgment he waa to ^ve, he must have declared that Dr. Bentley ought 
to have been acqnitted, as tothem as well as to others. He further said that 
he never had talked with Dr. Audley in relation to this matter, till after 
the Bishop had been with them both separately, which was on Thnrsda^ 
last, and since that he had had some conversation with him about his opinion, 
and might venture to say that Dr. Audley was of the same opinion with him, 
and that he beheved they would hare differed very little in their reasons, 
if they had had an opportunity of offering them, and that he should be very 
aorry that the world should run away with a notion of hia being eonseiiting 
to the Bishop's sentence. 

" This, Sir, I send to you to communicate to Dr. Bentley, or to whom 
you shall see occasion. 

" I am. Sir, your most futhful and humble servant, 

" L. Kbnn." 

" From a manuscript book of Professor Lort, in Gongh's Collection, 

now in the Bodleian hbrary. 
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resist the execution of the sentence. His ground chap. 
conaisted in the following words of the 40th statute : ,-3^_ 
supposing a Master to have been convicted before the — == 
Bishop of Ely of any of the greater crimes there speci- 
fied, it is directed sine mora per eundem Vice-Mc^tstrum 
officio Magistri privetur. The execution being thus 
left to the Vice-master, Bentley perceived, that if the 
King, and not the Bishop, were presumed to be Ge- 
neral Visitor, the Vice-master owed no allegiance to 
the latter, or at least could not be punished by him 
for disobedience. Should he, therefore, induce a 
Vice-master to refuse or neglect to obey the injunc- 
tion, there existed no power to compel him to perform 
that duty ; and by this means the Bishop's juris- 
diction, which had been asserted with so much 
effort and difficulty, might be set at nought. The 
scheine was indeed so beset with hazard, that scarcely 
any one except Bentley would have seriously enter- 
tained it : it might be difficult to induce any Vice- 
master to stand in the breach, and expose himself to 
the penalties of contumacy in order to preserve his 
principal ; or the Court of King's Bench might decide 
the matter by a mandamus. The Doctor had the 
precaution to take Mr. Reeve's opinion upon the latter 
point, immediately after the House of Lords had taken 
off the prohibition, and allowed the Bishop to exer- 
cise his jurisdiction. Mr. Reeve replied, that taking 
for granted that the King was Visitor, he much doubted 
whether the Court would grant a mandamus, and 
was not aware of any precedent for such an inter- 
ference. 

Baker had quitted his fellowship a year before, in 
consequence of taking the College living of Dickie- 
borough"": Walker, not being yet one of the eight 

■■ Dr. Baker continued to reside in CVdlegB, being allowed by the iim- 
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CHAP. Seniors, could not succeed him as Vice-master : ac- 
1734 cordingly Hacket was appointed to that office. As 
~ ^- soon as Bishop Greene had pronounced the sentence 
H^kct the of deprivation, he transmitted one copy of it to Dr. 
Bentley, ordered another to be affixed to the CoU^e 
gates, and sent a third to Dr. Hacket, with a man- 
date requiring him to execute the deprivation. But 
the Viee-master was advised at the same time, by 
Bentley'a counsel, to return for answer, that he would 
take legal advice for his conduct, and to wait the 
further steps of the prosecutors. 

Bentley remained tranquil at his post, and in the 
u- capacity of Master summoned a statutable meeting 
for the 10th of May, for the election of scholars. Col- 
batch and all the adverse party signed a strong pro- 
test against the transaction of any business under the 
pretended authority of a deprived Master, declared 
that every act done in such circumstances was a nul- 
lity, and denounced Hacket for neglecting to execute 
his statutable functions, as well as every cue else who 
should adhere to their late Head. A great proportion 
of the Fellows had from the beginning of the prosecu- 
tion kept aloof, and absented themselves as much as 
possible from the scene of feuds and distractions : but 
of those who had sided with Bentley, I do not find 
that any one abandoned him in the hour of adversity. 
He himself, supported by a majority of the Seniors, 
maintained not only bis spirits but his accustomed 
gaiety ; and in allusion to his own predicament, gave 
the candidates as a subject for a theme, the following 
words of Terence : 

hoe rmnc diets, 
Ejectos Amc nos; ommum rentm hau vtcimittido ett. 

ter to hold, along with that rectory, Ae perpetnal curacy of St. Marj'i, 
and being pre-elected one of the conducts or chaplaina. The imuMi u- 
Bigned was, that he was embarrasBed with debt. 
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Dr. Hacket, who had never supported the Master chap. 
but with a view to his own interest, felt uneasy at die ,-j^ 
situation in which he was placed : he plainly saw the ■ ■■- 
danger that he incurred by open disobedience to the ^»«^^' "■ 
statutes, and had no mind to become a victim in de. 
fence of one whom he regarded with no affection. But 
Bentley's ingenuity never foiled him in cases of diffi- 
culty : although he could not induce Hacket to run 
any hazard in his behalf, yet he had sufficient interest 
with him to procure his immediate resignation of the 
Vice-mastership. It happened, most fortunately for wriker ii 
him, that Walker had recently become one of the maatet. '"' 
eight Seniors, and consequently capable of holding 
that office. Hereupon this devoted friend of our hero 
was appointed Vice-master; and was prepared and 
resolved to use the power with which he was invested 
in maintaining his patron in his seat. His attach- 
ment to Bentiey seems to have been so perfect, as to 
resemble the devotion of a Highland clansman to his 
chief; and it is likely that he would, if necessary, 
have cheerfully risked his life in the protection of his 
Master ". 

Had the Bishop of Ely proceeded in the first 
instance with the prompt and summary powers of a 
Visitor, to enforce obedience to his mandate, and 
punish all attempts at evasion, it is probable that bis 
sentence would have been esecuted ; but the delay of 
three weeks had altered the posture of affairs : there 
was no longer to be found idem Vtce-magister in the 

" This Iraiuaction ia thna recorded in the ConcluEdon-book i 
Mai 17j 1?34. " 1, John Hacket, D.D. and present A^ce-master, 
foieaeeing many occanona of absence in the remainder of this year, do 
dedre to redgn my office of Vice-master, to the Master and Seniors, and 
desire they would chuae a succesaor :" John Hackb*. 

DUto. " The Master and Seniors accepted the resignation of the late. 
Vice-msater, and appointed Riohakd Wau^br, DJ). to be Vice master 
the remaining part of the year." lb. Bkntlbt. 
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CHAP. College : the present officer was different both in 
j-u person and character from the one who had been 
' " ■ ■ required to execute the order for deprivation. A dis- 
solution of Parliament had taken place about a week 
before the Bishop pronounced his sentence ; so that 
no appeal could be made to ^e House of Lords to 
enforce that authority with which they had specially 
invested him. 
Jane 19. It happened rather whimsically, that Bishop Grreene, 
the'o^^i^ almost at the same moment that he pronounced upon 
eaUoo. j)j. Bentley sentence of expulsion from his College, 
had to address to him a summons, as his Archdea- 
con, to attend the new Convocation. At the election 
of two representatives for the parochial clergy of the 
diocese of Ely, a sharp contest took place ; the object 
was to exclude Dr. Colbatch, who was nominated as 
one of the candidates. As the Convocation had not 
been suffered to transact business for the last seven- 
teen years, and as there was little probability of its 
functions being renewed under the government of Sir 
Robert Walpole, the poll on this occasion, which 
drew from their homes the clergy of all parts of 
Cambridgeshire, seems only to have been intended 
as an expression of personal or party sentiment ". 
Probable Mcauwhile the deprived Master continued, to the 

error in Uu 

>* The numbera on the poll were. 

Rev. Mr. Perkins, Rector of Fulboum .... 40 

Bev. Mr. Hetheringlon 36 

Rev. Dr. Colbatch, Rectac of Orwell . ... 36 

Rev. Dr. BaBset, Recba of BalBham 29 



Perkina and Colbatch appear to have had the rotes of most of the High 
Church party : aU Bentle/a friends roted for their opponents. Colbatch 
protested against the return of Hetherington, as having voted for himself, 
which he (Colbatch) had not been allowed to do ; and another of his 
voters being a perpetual curate, while a person in s nmilar dtnation had 
not been admitted to poll ftv the other side. 
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amazement of the public, in fall enjoyment of his chap. 
station, power, and emoluments ". The real origin jjj^' 
of this strange state of affairs I suapect to have been =^ — '-^^ 
one of those small occurrences, which are sometimes 
found to produce great and disproportionate results. 
It is highly probable that the mention of the Vice- 
master in this part of the statute of deprivation was 
nothing more than a clerical error, and that instead 
of ' j?er ewwefem VicEMAGiSTBUM,' the framers of the 
statutes had designed to enact, ' per eundem Vibita- 
TOREM offtcio Magistri privetur;' but that the clerk 
who transcribed the fair copy from the original 
draught, either had his eye caught by the word Vice- 
magistrum in the former paragraph, or was deceived 
by the similarity of the abbreviated form of the words, 
and thence wrote Vicem. as it stands in the authentic 
copy. If the reader will cast his eye over the latter 
part of the statute, which is given in Vol. I. p. 250. 
and observe the recurrence of the words coram dtcto 
Vmiatore ali^uando examinaius, — coram pradicto Visi- 
tatore legitime convictus, he will probably agree that 
we should expect the nest sentence to be — per eundem 
Visitatorem qffiao Magistri privetur: particularly as 
the Vice-master is not otherwise mentioned or con- 
cerned in the latter part of this enactment, nor is it 
customary to give him any authority independent 
of the rest of the Seniors : it will also be observed 
that there is not any form of deprivation prescribed, 
or any apparent necessity for the intervention of 
that officer. It may perhaps be thought incredible 

" Mr. Baker, of St. John's College, the celebrated antiquary, writes 
thus to his friend Heame at Oxford : 

May 26, 1734. " The execution of the sentence is by statute in the 
Vice-master. He that was in that post has reugned, and another chose 
entirely in the Master's interest, who will never proceed againat him, 
unless compelled ; and how that is to be done, is more than I know. In 
the meantime, pbcfrnfM- Aiiitn ; which I am sorry for," 
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CHAP, that a blunder of such magnitude should have been 
1734. suffered to pass uncorrected. It is however no less 

=^='^ certain than strange, that the fair copy of the sta- 
tutes of Trinity College was not revised before it 
received the Royal sanction by the Great Seal : for 
there are actually found in atl parts of them a great 
number of mistakes of the transcriber's pen, and 
those too of the grossest kind ; particularly in words 
which are likely to have been abbreviated in the 
original draught. In fact this error was afterwards 
found out, and the word Visitatorem written over 
the other by a subsequent pen ; and at the begin- 
ning of the case, when a copy of the statute was 
submitted to the Privy Conncil, the prosecutors as- 
sumed the licence which their Master had tanght 
them in his editions of classical authors, and made 
an attempt to introduce this various reading into the 
text. 

Since, however, the Utt^a teripta, confirmed by 
the Great Seal of England, made the Vice-master 
the agent of deprivation, it remained a question how 
to enforce the performance of this ofl5ce. A long 
pause took place, which I apprehend to have been 

Nov. 2. owing to the severe illness of Dr. Colbatch. In the 
month of November the opinion of Mr. Wynne, who 
had been counsel for the prosecution, was asked 
respecting the present posture of affairs and the 

Dec 5. proper mode of proceeding. That gentleman, after 
much consideration, declared his belief, that until 
the act of removal had been executed by the Vice- 
master, the place was not void, and the acts of Dr. 
Bentley as Master continued to be legal. He was 
convinced indeed that the Bishop of Ely was General 
Visitor by King Edward's statutes, and thought that 
he might enforce his mandate by punishing those who 
disobeyed it ; but if his Lordship did not choose to 
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take that course, Mr. Wynne saw no other method chap. 
but to send a fresh order to the new Vice-master, jjg^' 
and in cane of his non-compliance, to apply to the ■ 
Court of King's Bench for a mandamus to oblige him 
to execute his duty ; though he confessed that he 
recollected no instance of that Court interfering in 
such a case. If this failed, the dernier resort was to 
be a petition to the House of Lords. 

In pursuance of this advice. Bishop Greene sentJ«">*>7< 
his mandate to Dr. Walker, requiring him imme- 
diately to deprive the Master, agreeably to his sen- 
tence. To this rescript no attention was paid. Col- 
batch, as senior Fellow, called upon the Vice-master 
to enquire whether he had executed, or intended to 
execute, his duty ; to which enquiry the latter de- 
clined to ^ve any reply. The next step should have 
been an application to the Court of King's Bench ; ■ 
but experience had given the prosecutors so great a 
horror of Westminster Hall, that, after some demur, 
they resolved to invert the course directed by counsel, 
and to pray at once for justice from the House of 
Peers. Accordingly, Dr. Colbatch, as the senior, Coibatch 
petitioned their Loridships on behalf of himself and lite uoLa 
other members of Trinity College, that the Vice- M^fi^io. 
master might be required to put in execution the 
sentence against Dr. Bentley. It was at first pro- 
posed to fix a day for the consideration of this peti- 
tion ; but a motion was immediately made for its 
rejection. A debate ensued, which concluded with 
leave being given by the House that it should be 
withdrawn. Never having seen any account of this 
debate, I can only conjecture that the petition could 
not be received from its informality, as praying the 
House to interfere with the courts below, not in the 
way of appeal, but in an extra-judicial manner. 

The only remaining step was to re-enter the Court compm- 

VOL, II. A a ,1 
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CHAP, of King's Bench : but ere that conld be done, a com- 
ijSB. promise had taken place between Bentley and some 
■ ~ of his most active prosecutors. This measure, so 

tween Bent- important to thc fortunes of our hero, was brought 
Il?th^J^ about by the agency of Dr. Walker, who possessed 
""""'^ more conciliatory qualiti^ than any of his former 
ministers. Though deeply engaged in all the Mas- 
ter's most obnoxious measures, we do not observe 
that he had ever brought personal enmity upon him- 
self. By his mediation, Bentley on the one hand, 
and Jolmson, Pame, &c. on the other, came to a 
pacific agreement; it was promised that the latter 
should not be obstructed in their fair claims to offices, 
and preferments, so long as they on their part ab- 
stained from giving any assistance of money or other 
co-operation to displace the Master. There was also 
. a general understanding that he was no longer to 
mterfere in the elections and government of the Col- 
lege : a forbearance which, so long as the adminis- 
tration remained in the hands of his devoted creature, 
was but of little moment. That the Fellows should 
have entered into such t^rms, can occasion no sur- 
prise : they had already exerted themselves for the 
space of seven years, with efforts beyond their means 
and station, to procure redress of grievances : and 
having after great and painful sacrifices obtained a 
trial of the questions at issue, and a sentence in their 
iavour, they saw no nietiiod of procuring its execu- 
tion. A fresh suit in Westminster Hall held out 
little prospect but delay and expense. They fancied 
^at dieir enemy was shielded by some secret and 
mysterions influence ; since it had happened, that 
even when legal opinions concurred in their favour, 
the practical results were always against them. Mean- 
while the injury and losses brought upon the College 
by the prosecution had been greater than those which 
1 
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they had sought to remedy. Besides these motives ch^. 
for desisting from litigation, the ages of the Visitor, 1^35, 
the Master, and the principal prosecutor, all of whom — -=— 
were septuagenarians, made it probable that time 
and the course of nature would end the controversy 
before the law had decided it. Personal interest had 
also its weight in bringing about this pacification : 
the prosecutors were not only excluded from office or 
preferment, but, as the Master held the absolute 
power without any practicable appeal, they stood 
themselves in more real danger of expulsion than he 
did . Johnson was next in succession to the Seniority : 
but there was small chance of his being admitted to 
that or any other object, bo long as he continued 
promoter of the suit against the Master. Pame had 
to endure an additional grievance, to seeing his 
pupils excluded from scholarships and fellowships ; 
while the other vexations to which he was exposed, 
as tutor, must have been almost insupportable. There 
was, I apprehend, another cause which induced him, 
although a man of undaunted spirit, to submit to the 
terms of compromise : he was ambitious of rank and 
office in the- University ; which he had little chance 
of obtaining, eo long as he contioued to be opposed 
by part of his own College. It happened at the end 
of 1734, that John Taylor, the distinghished scholar 
already mentioned, was removed from the office of 
Librarian to that of Registrary of the University, p^™* 

X, I .■ , J I- elwted 

Pame was then a candidate to succeed nmi as Libruiu 
Librarian, and was elected by the Senate. From TCimiy. 
a statement of his own I discover, that about the 
same time the treaty just mendoned between bim and 
the Master was concluded by the intervention of 
Walker: whence I infer that this office was a motive, 
and his success at the election a result of that ^ree- 
ment. 

A a 2 
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CHAP. Colbatch viewed the subject in a different light, 

" and considered it a duty owing to the College to 

— =^ leave no legal and practicable method untried to 

rcnewaiiie procuTe the ezecutioD of the sentence. He accord- 

'"'^ ingly appealed again to the laws for assistance. I 

cannot discover from his papers, that he had any 

confederate in the renewal of the suit, except his 

friend Smith, who was not disheartened like the rest, 

but resolved to contribute to what he considered the 

deliverance of the College, as long as his means 

June 2ft. lasted. In the Trinity term of 1735, a motion was 

KiDg-i made in the Court of King's Bench for a mandamus 

r',^.*™"to compel the Vice-inaster to give effect to the 

d«niiii«d- Bishop of Ely's sentence, by immediately depriving 

Dr. Wilier. Dr. Bentley ; the Court granted a writ of mandamus, 

addressed to Dr. Walker, . requiring him to execute 

the sentence, or to show cause for omitting to do so, 

upon a day appointed in the nest Michaelmas term. 

This order, by securing the Master a respite from 

danger for the next five months, left him at liberty to 

pursue his edition of Homer, and allows us to revert 

to a few occurrences which took place in the course 

of this anxious suit. 

Dcthof At the beginning of 1732, Bentley 's friend. Dr. 

Mm^?"' I^^^ss, had nearly completed the great object which 

1731-32. bad occupied him so many years, an edition of all the 

Philosophical Works of Cicero, having advanced as 

far as the middle of the third Book of Ofiices, when a 

termination was put to bis labours and his life. 

His papers were bequeathed to that general patron 
of scholars, Dr. Mead ; he, wishing to have them 
published according to the editor's intentions, placed 
them in the hands of Dr. Thomas Bentley, who was 
to supply what Davies bad left unfinished, and to 
publish an edition of the Offices uniform with the 
other pieces. But while he was employed upon this 
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work at lodgings in the Strand, an accident occurred, chap. 
which put an end to his undertaking, and had nearly jjgg' 
proved fatal to himself. He is stated to have indulged ' 
himself in the dangerous practice of reading in bed, ofhiiNoio 
and thereby to have set fire to the house ; and the ^^y ' 
conflagration was so rapid, that he had barely time *^"- 
to escape with his own life. All his papers were de- 
stroyed, including the whole of Davies's manuscripta 
entrusted to his care, and some inedited scholia on 
Homer, which he was copying for the use of his 
uncle's edition *'. Not long after this catastrophe he 

" Dr. Mead in a letter prefixed to the third edition of Davies's Cicero 
da Nabtra Deonm, notices this circumHtance : " Ego negotiia, ut nogtt, 
distentuB ipse et in re nostra medica occupatJaaiiuuB, amico cuidam in 
Bcriptoribiu ckssiciB et arte critica eatia ezercitato, achedaa Daviaii omnes 
in mauiu tiadideram ; qui dum in iisdem digerendis atque aupplendia 
totus eaaet, ecce in fedibus, nbi diverBBbatur, incendhim, pestia in hac urbe 
lieu I niminm frequens, erupit: atque adeo repentinum quidem atque rio 
leatum, ut homo ipae viz flammaa evaaerit ; unde factum est, ut inter alia 
Daviaii NotK peuitua interierint." J. Chr. Wolf mentions the same occur- 
rence in a letter to LBCroxe, Oct, 2, 1733. " CI. DorvilliuB heri mibi 
nundavit, Ci 1^. Bentleii Mdes, una cum Bibliotheca ejus, quam altera 
pare Inacriptionum Asiaticaruni, in Homeri Iliadem HviKloTa, et Davisii 
in Ciceronis de Officiis Libroa Anootationes omarunt, ita periiase, ut ipse 
segre vitam aervarit," That the fire was owing to Thomas Bentley reading 
in bed, ia related bj the author of the account of Daviea in the Biograpkia 
Brilannica, who had information respecting him from some of his con- 
temporaries. Mr. Kidd, in the preface to Oputeula Ruhnktniana, p liz. 
eeems to attribute the fire not to Thomas, but to his uncle, (although ha 
refers to the above letter of Wolf) and to imagine tiiat the conflagration 
destroyed aome of hia criticisma, and particularly the greater part of hie 
Cura Potteriora on Cicero's Tuaculans. His notions on thi^ point are 
adopted by the writer of an article in the Gml. Mag. for 1807, p. 1048. 
(taken &om the Literary Panorama) who attributes to our great Aristar- 
chua the fotal habit of reading in bed. But whoever compares that state- 
ment with the authorities in this note, will perceive it ia a misapprehension, 
cauaed by confounding the uncle with the nephew. I am convinced that 
the atory of Bentley'B Notes on the Tuaculans being burned, is also a 
mistake ; nor do I believe that he had prepared any more for his second 
seriea, than those found in the two books, the contents of which form the 
Appendix to the edition of the Tuaculans printed at the Clarendon press. 
This matter has been explained in p. 1 16. 
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CHAP, found it expedient to part with the property at 
1736. OultoO) which had descended to him from his father, 
- Jamea Bentley, including the house in which our 
Aristarchus wa8 bom. 
1731. The stratagem by which the Tory party in the 
tCvira. University had elected Dr. Lambert to the Vice- 
c^ceiior'i chancellorship in 1729, was remembered and re- 
sented by their opponents. Dr. Mawson was chosen 
in 1730> and by way of retaliation his friends pro- 
cured his re-appointment for the following year. The 
spirit of party long continued active in the academical 
community ; and the election to the chief-magistracy, 
an office which in tranquil times is rather considered 
a burthen, continued to be the occasion of warm 
Mot. t, competition. After another year, Dr. Long, Master 
^^^ of Pembroke, and Dr. Towers, Master of Christ's, 
being nominated, a contest took place in which, 
judging from the list of voters, the feelings of the 
two parties seem to have been entirely political : the 
Tories succeeded in electing Long by a majority of 
102 against 72. The next year they planned to 
choose him to a second term of office, and to exclude 
Towers, who had, it may be recollected, given great 
offence as Proctor by his conduct at the time of Bent- 
NoT.3, ley's degradation. At the nomination three names 
were proposed, Towers, Long, and Adams, and it 
happened that an equal number of Heads voted for 
each : whereupon the case being referred to the de- 
cision of Dr. Bentley, as Regius Professor of Divinity, 
he determined in favour of Towers and Adams ; and 
in consequence the former was chosen by the Senate 
on the following day. After Towers had filled the 
chair, the election of chief-magistrate, which had 
almost always been contested since Bentley's nomi- 
nation in 1716, relapsed into its former routine, and 
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remained undisturbed for nearly fifty years : at least, ^JJ*^- 
if any contest did occur during diat period, it has not ,^35^ 
obtained a record either in writing or tradition '*. ■"'■"' 

" There was a contest in 1782, when the late Biahop Beadon, bung 
Master of Jesua College, was elected ; and another in 1809, when Dr. 
Milner, late Dean of Carlisle, and President of Queen's, ' 
In both cases, the usual order was set aside. 
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BtHtUg'ipnpotededitUm <if Homer— Aecomi i^ ike Diganma — Benileg't 
diteowry of itt ute bg Hoaer — Great di^ea&y ^ lAe VKdertalaKg — 
Prommoioftoii <^ ike Digamma — Aceotmt qf Biekard Dmeet — Hu book 
—Hit trealmeiil of Battiey—Hej/ne't Homer^-Pope't kottiUty to BaU- 
ley — Arbutkaot ricSeula BaUlefM erUicaltti/le in Scr^lenu — Attadu 
kin tevtrelg itt an imUatitm of GnUieer — Pape't Dtatciad — Mallefi 
poem on Verbat Crilicitta — Pop^i direct attackt apon BmiUy — Wal- 
ker' i retwrn to Iht mandanuu qf tkt King'* Bench — MeMdamu* addreutd 
to the BitAop of Eb/ — ^lashed by the Court — A third mandamu* pro~ 
cured to enforce the extaUicm <f the tentenee — Pome rejoiiu the prote- 
catort — Ckt^Jnttice hee — Court ditcharpes the rule — Death tffBitiop 
Oreene — Terminatiou of the effitrtt to procure Bmtley't expidsvm — 
College dittreued by the expentet of the tmt — Beulley brings an actum 
agmmt Colbateh ai Archdeacon of Ely — Beeksiattical Procitratioat — 
Dtcition in Benllej/'g favour — Colbatch't pamphlet — Diseoterg tf a 
itet of Atheitte—StnUt—IVhUehead— Ducket— Publie trial—Court 
adjourned to Bentley'i Lodge — DuckeP* expuition — Society f>>r the en- 
couragement qf leamiag — Puilicalion of Bentley't Maaitiua — Benlley 
hag a paralytic etroke — b disabled from publishing Homer — Death qf 
Mrs. Beatleg — Bentley't intimates in old age — Hit domestic habitx — 
CumberkatiFa account of them — Pape't fresh offence against Bentley — 
Fourth boot tf the Dunciad— Miller the botamtt—Tkomat Beniley't 
pidiUeationt and death — Warburton't conduct i» respect to Bentley — 
Singular proof of Beniley't atrocity in correcting a Gredc intcription — 
Beniley't last illness— Hit death— Funeral— Ditpotilion of his property 
— Hit iiirary and prqiers— His family — Remarkt on the personal cha- 
racter of Dr. Bentley— His literary merits— Trinity College. 

CHAP. We must now speak of a matter which will ever con- 
iTaa. s^'t"** ^" interesting feature in the literary career of 

== Dr. Bentley— his projected edition of Homer. The 

pro^l^d' principal object which he proposed to himself was to 

HomTr."^ reform the versification of the poet, the harmony of 

whose lines is continually impaired by open vowels, 

and other metrical defecte. The reformation was to 
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be effected by the aid of manuscripts, quotations, and chap. 
scholiasts, but above all, by the introduction of the j.,^ 
^olic Digatmna. The history of this celebrated letter, ■ ■ 
and its disappearance from the Greek alphabet, have the oi- 
been the subject of so much dispute among later ^™™** 
scholars, that its very mention suggests a series of 
curious questions ; which however this is not the place 
to discuss. It is now, I believe, admitted on all 
hands, that the consonant must have been used by 
Homer, that its restoration is necessary for the prosody 
of many of his verses, and that for the first discovery 
of this fact we are indebted to Dr. Bentley. The 
digamraa itself he had seen mentioned in various 
ancient authors and grammarians; it had been re- 
cently found in some ancient inscriptions, bearing a 
form similar to that produced by the perpendicular 
union of two gammas, from which it drew its name ; 
and its former existence in the ^olic was proved by 
its being retained in the renowned descendant of that 
dialect, the Latin language ; the words ver, vicus, 
vinum, video, 8ic. exhibiting a consonant which their 
Grecian kindred had discarded. The epithet ' ^olic' 
seems to have been one cause which had prevented a 
suspicion of this letter's original existence in the poems 
of Homer, who was generally considered an Ionian. 
The following appears to be the outline of its real 
history : the digamma was one of sixteen original 
letters of the Greek alphabet ; but partly owing to the 
adoption of other consonants, and partly from dislike 
of its harsh sound, it fell gradually into disuse : it 
was abandoned first by the Ionic Greeks, before the 
period when writing was general ; it was next dropped 
by the Dorian tribe ; but was continued much later 
by the ^olians settled in Lesbos and other islands, as 
well as by those who retained their old station in the 
Peloponnesus ; and its being there found, after it had 
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CHAP, been exiled from the rest of Gireece, seems the only 
,,3,^ reason for its poaaeasing the distinctive title of .^oUe. 
" ■-^■= It is a fact well established by history, that the copies 
of Homer's poems, which have ever since delighted 
the world, were written at Athens, the metropolis of 
the Ionic family. At this period (the age of Pi«s- 
tratus) the Athenians themselves were contracting and 
refining their language into that chastised and elegant 
dialect, which is the principal depository of the liter- 
ature of Greece. Withont entering into the hopeless 
question of the country, or native dialect of Homer, 
we may observe that it waa natural for the Athenians, 
when they wrote down hia poems, to give them the 
dresB of Ionic, the old poetical language of their own 
country ; 30 that the digamma, which had been long 
banished Irom Attic soil, had no chance of finding a 
place in the copies which have descended to pos- 
terity. Hence it was left for the illnstrioos critic 
of the eighteenth centnry to reinstate this long-lost 
exile. 
Bentiey'. The discovcry itself, and the process by which it 
i^t^JJ'^was confirmed, mark the genius of Bentiey and the 
Hmuct. logical turn of hia mind. He first observed that the 
offensive hiatus in verses of the Iliad and Odyssey 
continually recurred in the same words ; and some of 
them, he was led to believe, from tJie slender accomits 
which we possess of the old £olic dialect, had once 
been written with the digamma. By trying the expe- 
riment of inserting the consonant in all those words 
wherever they occurred in Homer, he found that in a 
great majority of iustancea he ancceeded in improving 
the versification. On proceeding to make the same 
insertion in other words, where the metre reqnired 
support, his success was too general to proceed irom 
accident, and established to demonstration the truth 
of the discovery. At the same time this restoratioQ 
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of the true orthography of so many words enabled chap. 
him to correct numerous faulty verses with perfect j^^ 
success and certainty. It must not be forgotten that ^• "-~ 
Bentley made this discovery at a time when there waa 
much less information respecting the old orthography 
of Greece thjui what we now possess. Subsequent to 
that time the publication of some ancient grammatical 
works, of which he knew nothing, has taught us that 
the digamma was actually used in the very words to 
which Bentley affixed it : and a similar confirmation 
of his doctrine is derived from old inscriptions upon 
stones dug out of ruins in those parts of Greece where 
this consonant held its ground the longest'. 

At what time Bentley's discovery was first made I 
cannot determine : but from a small hint in some 
notes written in the margin of a copy of Collins' 
Freethinking, preparatory to his Remarks upon that 
work, I find that he had made up his mind about the 
use of it in Homer, as far back aa the year 1713, 
althou^ it ia probable that he was not at that time 
prepared to announce it to the world. It appears that 
about 1726 he meditated giving an edition of Homer, 
but not till after the publication of his New Testa- 
ment. About three years later his friend, Dr. Clarke, 
published the first volume of his edition of the Iliad, 
but died before he had completed his notes on the 
second. While he was engaged in this undertaking, 
Bentley communicated to him, in conversation, his 
notions respecting the digamma, with some of his 
reasons ; and in one of the last notes which Clarke 
lived to write, he mentioned Bentley's mode of re- 
storing the measure by the digamma : this was in the 



An iiucriptioii found hj Sir Winiam Gell in the territory of Etis, 

\pi\ mfTtnifTR thA f^iffninma AffVAn timefl in liiR Hnarfl nf tAn lioes, ifl 
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printed from a fac-unule in the JHawnni OiMchm, voL i. p. 536. Among 
other digammatiied wori» it preeenti airt Fiirvt, oln f^i 
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CHAP, eixteenth Book ; and it was published by his sod, 
1736 who finished the second volume, in ]732. About the 
^— — same time two quotations from Homer, in Bentley's 
notes upon Milton, presented to the eye the long-lost 
consonant in its full dimensions *. It was natural that 
all lovers of Homer should be interested by this dis- 
covery, and feel anxious to see in detail the opinions 
of the greatest of metrical scholars upon Homeric 
versification. Almost immediately after these publi- 
cations, Lord Carteret' engaged him to pledge himself 
for a new edition of Homer : and to that work he 
devoted all the leisure allowed him by the more im- 
perious business of preserving his station and prefer- 
ment. It would, under any circumstances, have been 
a bold enterprize for a person whose years exceeded 
threescore and ten to commence an edition of the 
Iliad and Odyssey ; but the Doctor rendered his task 
immoderately severe, by undertaking to introduce the 
digamma in every word of the text to which it once 
belonged, and likewise to give every line its faultless 
measure. To reconcile these two objects formed the 
first difficulty : for though in a majority of cases, the 
digamma proved the means of sustaining the metre, 
yet it happened in not a few that this addition made 
it impossible to scan the verse, and reduced the critic 
to the alternative of either changing some words, or 
pronouncing the whole a spurious interpolation. Who- 
ever reflects upon the history of these poems, and 
recollects that they underwent the revision and alter- 
ation of the Alexandrian grammarians, who had no 
suspicion of the exiled consonant which once belonged 

* Bentley's printer, having no better method of representing the 
Digamma than by a roman capital F, (A t', ipipvg wktI ftoait — ^ivtv 
warraiwy) gave Occasion to Pope's allusion to its towering uie : 
" While towering o'er your alphabet, like Saal, 
Stands our Digamma, and o'ertops them alL" 
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to them, will see that the complete success of such a chap. 
plan was hopeless. What he did achieve was, in his ,^35 
circumstances, more than could have been anticipated. ■•'— 
He corrected and noted the two poems Irom beginning 
to end ; availing himself of the collations of all the 
manuscripts then to be procured, and amending the 
text, wherever he could, from the lexicons and gram- 
marians. Many of the verses which were unmanage- 
able, he rejected ; though the number condemned 
does not come near to that which a late editor, who 
pursued a similar plan, found it expedient to discard. 
The frequent changes and erasures of his own correc- 
tions, which appear in his copy, prove the uncertainty 
and difficulty of the undertaking : independently of 
the lines affected by the digamma, many others pre- 
sented obstacles to the restitution of metrical propriety; 
and the character of Bentley's criticism, which had 
become more daring as his years increased, sometimes 
led him to harsh attempts at alteration. 

I consider it a matter of regret that our critic, in- O"** "i™' 
stead of devoting his latter years to an attempt at a umfcttok-' 
complete edition of the Iliad and Odyssey, did not'"^' 
^ve the public an essay upon Homeric versification ; 
such a performance, which would not have occupied 
more than one of his long vacations, might have com- ■ 
prised the whole doctrine and application of the 
digamma, as well as most other points interesting to 
scholars, which could have been expected from the 
lai^er work. Even a schediasma, similar to that upon 
the metres of Terence, would have been highly ac- 
ceptable ; and the sketch of such a piece was actually 
in readiness : whereas the meditated edition, had his 
prosecutors left him at liberty to print it, must, from 
the very nature of the plan, have contained much that 
would have proved unsatisfactory, and have com- 
promised the high reputation of the editor, which, as 
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CHAP, a Greek critic, etood unimpeacfaed and anrivalled. 
17U "^^ ^y ^^^ truth, there is great room for doubts as to 
■■ • ■— ' the propriety of printing Homer's text with the inser- 
tion of the digamma, while the rest of the orthography 
remains as in the comnion copies. To maintain any 
thing like consistency, several other changes are 
requisite, to bring back the Iliad and Odyssey to 
their earlier dress. Thift feat has been attempted in 
our own times by Mr. Payne Knight, a gentleman 
whose attention was for many years devoted almost 
exclusively to the infant literature of Greece. Both 
his learning and ingenuity deserve high commenda- 
tion ; but I cannot consider his representation of the 
Homeric test successful. Although he restores the 
ancient orthography in several other respects besides 
the digamma, yet by using some characters of later 
introduction, he fcnfeits his claim to consistency : the 
. appearance of the lines is disagreeable to the eye, and 
the reader is likewise offended at missing a considera- 
ble portion of the verses hitherto composing part of 
the poems : after all, the antiquarian, for whom the 
publication seems principally designed, 6nds the 
orthc^aphy consistent with that of no period what- 
ever ; and even the semblance of antiquity is destroyed 
by the adoption of the common cursive character, in- 
stead of the uncial letters'of the earlier ages, 
pronund- During the time that Bentley was occapied upon 
Homer, he used to amuse his friends, and all who 
sought his conversation, by expounding his doctrine 
of the digamma, and reciting verses of the poet as he 
conceived they onght to be read. Among other 
topics respecting this mysterious consonant, its ori- 
ginal pronunciation has been the subject of many 
sharp arguments ; some maintaining that it corr^- 
ponded in sound with our F, others with V, and 
others with W. In truth, the authorities which we 
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possess upon this doubtful question would rather lead chap. 
us to believe, that its sound varied in different parts ,^3^ 
of the Grecian territory. But without entering upon -^— 
that question, I shall only remark, that Bentley 
always pronounced his new-found letter as W : and 
I dare say that some will attribute his partiality for 
that guttural consonant to his beiilg himself a native 
of the north-country '. 

The foregoing account of Bentley 's Homer must Accoant of 
have reminded scholars of the section upon the di- ^^^ 
gamma given by Richard Dawes, in his Miscellanea 
Criiica, as well as his perpetual endeavours to carp 
at and depreciate the great critic, to whose writings 
he was himself singularly indebted. His violent dis- 
like for the Doctor, and the injustice with which he 
treats him in all parts of his volume, are observed 
with surprise by every reader. One of his editors 
attempts to account for the phenomenon, by supposing 
Dawes to have resided at Cambridge during the 
heat of the disputes between Bentley and the Uni- 
versity, and to have taken part against him * : but 

* Mr. Thomas Blackwell, the Frofefisor of Greek at the Marifchal 
College of Aberdeen, visited Cambridge at this time (1735) and was 
introduced to Bentley : having the good fortune to hear him speak upon 
this &vourite topic, he gave the following account of his visit in a letter : 
" He received na very graciously, and entertained us with the service he 
had done to learning by restoring tJie ^olic Digamma, which he pro- 
nounced like our W. He acknowledged that Dionyaus of Halicamassos 
explained the Digamma by a 4 in Qreek, and a V in Latin ,- ' but,' says 
the old gentleman, * he and Aristarchna and Demetrius were all dunces, 
and knew nothing of the Digamma j which I have restored the use of, 
after it had been lost 2000 years.' " This was Just after Blackwell had 
fmblished his ' Enquiry itUo the lAfe attd Wriling* of Homer j' of which 
book it is said, but I know not on. what authority, that Bentley observed, 
■ when he had gone through half of it, be had forgotten the beginning ; 
and when he had finished the reading of it, be had forgotten the whole.' 
Kippif Biogr. BrU. vol. ii. p. 337. 

* " DawesiuB videtur Cantabrigite commoratus esse, cum pertium 
studia contra Bentleium maxime arderent; et ipse etiani ex lis fiiisse 
pertibus. Hue enim referre soleo, quod in MiscellaneiB Critids occano- 
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thia notion is inconsistent with time, as his first ad- 
mission in Emanuel College was in the year 1725, 
' when those feuds had subsided. It is not improbable 
that he was acquainted with some of the Fellows of 
Trinity who were prosecuting Bentley, and entered 
into their feelings ' : and it may be presumed that 
his political opinions were of a severe character, since 
he takes occasion, from the emendation of a passage 
in Aristophanes, to express his detestation of Sir 
Robert Walpole, in a sentence more remarkable for 
its ill-nature than its humour'. Again, he was 
nominated by the Heads as a candidate for the office 
of Esquire-beadle in 1734, but was beaten by bis 
competitor, Burrowes, of Trinity : he might indeed 
attribute this defeat to Bentley's influence ; but that 
the Head of a College should exert himself on such 
an occasion in favour of one of his Fellows, was so 
natural, that it could hardly have provoked resent- 
ment. We must, therefore, look for some other 
cause. Dawes, who delighted in Greek poetry, had 
translated the first book of Milton's Paradise Lost 
into Homeric verse, and designing to publish it by 
subscription, printed a short specimen, with two or 
three Latin notes ; in one of which he joined the 
general voice in condemning Bentley's edition of 
Milton, both with regard to its principle and exe- 
cution. It can hardly be doubted that this specimen 
was shown to our Aristarchus, who was regai-ded at 
Cambridge as the Grecian oracle : in that case, we 
may be certain that he expressed his opinion pretty 

nem qnalemciuMjue ampiat de laudibiu Bentleiania detrahendi, &c." — 
BurgtM. Pn^. ad Dawes. Miac. CrU. p. ir. 

* Dawes eeems to hare been acquainted with Mason ; at least it was 
by the latter, in conjunction with Mr. Henr^ Hubbard of Emanuel Col- 
lege, that the volume of MitceBtmea Critica whs cHrried through the 
University press. 

* JUuceHanM Cntictt, p. 77- ed. Cantab. 
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roundly of the faults and inaccuracies of the version, chap. 
which are in fact more numerous than the lines ; and „^ 
the severity of his criticism was likely to be increased ^==^ 
by the proposer's flippant and offensive note about 
his Milton. Dawes, instead of publishing any more 
of bis translation, immediately set himself to acquire 
that knowledge of the niceties of the Greek language, 
in which his specimen had proved him to be deficient. 
He studied all Bentley's writings with the minutest 
attention, and while thereby forming his notions of 
true criticism, he was incessantly on the watch to 
detect flaws and imperfections in his master. In 
perusing Greek writers, but particularly the Attic 
poets, he closely inspected their peculiarities of con- 
struction, metre, and grammar. Being endowed with 
uncommon penetration and discernment, he hit upon 
the true method of discovering the laws which they 
adopted, and by means of comparison and analogy, 
was able to draw up those rules, which threw a new 
light upon the language, and have contributed in a 
wonderful degree to ascertain the genuine texts of the 
ancient writers. The sagacity as well as industry of 
this man is proved by the history of his book. AtHubook. 
the time of printing his specimen in 1736, he had 
shown himself ignorant of the very rudiments of that 
science by which his name has since been distin- 
guished ; and in 1744 he sent to the press his volume 
of Miscellanea Critica. In the course of those eight 
yeare, six of which he was employed in teaching the 
grammar-school at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the foun- 
dations of his system were laid, and the whole fabric 
was completed. Though he lived more than twenty 
years after that time, the remainder of his life ap- 
pears to have been neither useful to the world nor 
honourable to himself. 

This writer's spirit of injustice and detraction, 

VOL. II. B B ^-1 
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CHAP' whenever he mentions Bentley, is the most marked 
iruL '^^tui'^ '^^ ^'^ ^^^^ '• i** shows itself in the preface, 

II I— where he decries the unrivalled performance on Pha- 

JJ^I^" laris, and confines its author's merit to that of a 
s*»titT- detector of sophists : he cannot propound his notions 
upon the metre and division of tr^c and comic 
verses, which were entirely learned from the Doctor's 
writings, without cavilling at his master. AVe leara 
from a letter of Dawes to Taylor, that two sections of 
his book, which are suppressed, consisted of strictures 
upon Bentley's notes on Aristophanes, and emenda- 
tions of Menander : he charges him with possessing 
hardly any knowledge of Greek but what he had 
derived from indexes and lexicons ; an assertion so 
extravagantly false, as to consign either to ridicule or 
disgrace the person who could utter it. His know- 
ledge of the digamma had been collected from what 
Bentley had suffered to transpire of his intended 
edition of Homer : but while explaining that doctrine 
with great diligence and accuracy, he labours to rob 
its discoverer of all credit, and instead of praise, gives 
him much censure for introducing into Ionic poetry a 
consonant which he fancies peculiar to -ffiolic ; whereas, 
he thinks the letter which is to be restored to Homer 
ought to be called Vau. From a consideration of all 
circumstances, I am convinced that Dawes's ill-usage 
of Bentley arose, not so much from pei^onal or party 
hatred directed against a man who had been dead 
two or three years before the Miscellanea Critica ap- 
peared, as from a design to appropriate to himself 
the praise due to the illustrious critic ; and that he 
lioped to veil this disingenuous scheme by testifying 
dislike and contempt for his master. Such conduct 
undoubtedly implies, an illiberal and unprindpled 
spirit; and I am sorry to say, that all which has 
been recorded of his character rather tends to confirm 
1 
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than remove this suspicion. While at Cambridge he chap. 
was addicted to low company and vulgar habits ; and j^ 
of his subsequent life we learn little, except that he=====^ 
was engaged in constant quarrels with his neighbours, 
and abuse of his best friends and benefactors. 

It is a satisfaction to observe that Dawes's attack 
upon Bentley's literary claims has entirely failed, 
while he has himself reaped from it abundant dis- 
credit. All subsequent scholars, without exception, 
have assigned the merit of the restoration of the di- 
gamma in Homer to its real author. When the 
learned and candid Heyne was engaged upon his HeyneV 
edition of the Iliad, the Master and Fellows of Trinity """'' 
College, to whom Bentley's corrected copy of Homer 
had been recently bequeathed, determined, with 
much spirit and liberality, to send it to Gottingen for 
his use. One cannot help admiring Heyne 's account 
of the transport with which he beheld the hand <rf 
the venerable scholar, and his gratitude for the 
signal instance of generosity which allowed him this 
benefit. But it is most interesting to observe, what a 
contrast his behaviour towards Bentley forms to that 
of Dawes. He not only faithfully communicates the 
manuscript contents of the book, but ingenuously 
confesses that all his own acquaintance with Homeric 
prosody was derived from this source, which he re- 
gards as the greatest assistance and ornament of his 
publication '. 

' Ueyne in his pre&ce, p. xv. sayi of this loan, " Hujus mnnificentii^ 
({eaeroBiB Brilaimorun) animia digmBBinue, memoria pnedicabitur, quam- 
diu Homerici etudii erit aliquis honos; debet ei opera mea ornaments 
SUB, si qua in ea eminent, pnncipe loco." His gratitude, however, ia 
lavished more upon the persona, who were merely the vehicles of his request, 
than upon die Senioritji- of Trinity College, to whose spirit and generosity 
he wu exclusively indebted for the accommonlation which he ao greatly 
valued. A full account of Bentley's book (Stephens's ediUon) and the 
doctrine of the Digamma, is conbuned in the preface to tom. iii. p. sdU. — 
xen. and the Excursus on the ijHh Book of the lUad. vol. vii. p. 708. 
B B 2 



^x\'' ^"'' ^^'^^'^ "^^y perhaps ' be surprised at not bar- 
]y35_ ing yet met with any notice of the well-known hos- 
■■ _ ' "^ tility displayed against our critic by Mr. Pope, the 
tiiitftD greatest poetical genius among his contemporaries; 
^* particularly as it is customary to attribute the aliena- 
tion of the public mind, and the abandonment of his 
projected edition of Homer, to the- keen and witty 
attacks of the satirist. The iact is, that it was not 
till Bentley had reached old age, and was no longer 
to be dreaded as an adversary, that those attacks 
commenced ; and the consequences assigned to them 
are altogether imaginary. Dr. Johnson, who lived 
with the contemporaries of both, observes in his Lives 
of the Poets, that ' of Pope's vain desire to make 
Bentley contemptible, he bad never heard any ade- 
quate reason.' It would be indeed a hard matter to 
discover ' adequate reasons' for the various resent- 
ments of the bard of Twickenham, which so often ori- 
^nated in jealousy, spleen, the suspicion of a slight, 
or some casual offence. But for his dislike of Bent- 
ley, there may surely be found reasons more than 
sufficient to operate upon so irritable a temperament. 
The common story of his having told Pope, whom he 
met at Bishop Atterbury's table shortly after the pub- 
lication of his translation of the Iliad, * that it was a 
very pretty poem, but that he must not call it Homer,' 
is told in different forms ; and its truth is very proba- 
ble, from his having himself, when asked in his latter 
days, what had been the cause of Pope's dislike, re- 
plied, " I talked against his Homer; and the portent- 
ous cub never foi^ves." The opinion attributed to 
Bentley, respecting the English Iliad, is, in fact, no 
more than its greatest admirers have always admitted; 
amidst all its beauties, we cannot recognize a resem- 
blance to the original. But the declaration of such a 
sentiment from the first Greek scholar of the age was 
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certain to give uneasiness to the poet, particularly as he ™*'' 
knew that his slender acquaintance with the original ^^ 
language was his most vulnerable point. But had ' 
there existed no such offence, yet there were number- 
less reasons which would make Pope regard Bentley 
with unfriendly eyes. He had early fallen under the 
lash of Swift, tiie leader and idol of his party ; he was 
the successful antagonist of Atterbury, another of the 
poet's friends ; and had given great offence to Boling- 
broke, a third. His ministerial politics, and admit- . 
tance to the select parties of Queen Caroline, added 
to his demerits : he was regarded as an object of ex- 
treme aversion in the family of Lord Oxford, where 
Pope was a frequent visitor : but above all, he stood 
at the head of the verbal critics of the age, a race 
against whom Pope had denounced implacable war, 
ever since his own failure in the character of critical 
editor of Shakspeare. But however inclined he might 
be to make our Aristarchus the object of his taunts, 
it was not till many years after the translation of the 
Iliad that he thought fit to commence his attack; 
nor even then, until the war had been begun by a 
confederate. 

The friendship which subsisted between Swift, Arbmhnot 
Pope, Arbuthnot, Pamell, and Gay, was such, thatBeiuepi 
whoever offended any one was sure to be placed under *"s^ "^'* 
the ban of the whole alliance. Dr. Arbuthnot pos- ^^"^ 
sessed, in a high degree, that classical knowledge in 
which Swift and Pope were deficient. In the publi- 
cation of these friends, entitled ' Miscellanies,' which 
appeared in 1727, Arbuthnot, who wrote most of the 
lucubrations of Martinus Scriblerus, sometimes en- 
deavoured to ape Bentley's style ; and the section 
called VirgUhis Meformaius contains a direct burlesque 
of his emendatory criticism, under the garb of Scri- 
blerus' pretended alterations of the two first books of 
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CHAP, the iEneid; the short and imperious decrees of this 
j_j^ critical jeu-d'esprit being particularly designed to ri- 
=- -.M^-^.. . ^ dicole the Notes on Phaedrus, which were lately 
published. These came forth about the same time as 
the celebrated Travels of Gulliver, the plan of which 
is known to have been discussed by Swift with his 
friends at Twickenham. It is probable that they had 
wished him to iutroduce Dr. Bentley among the pro- 
minent characters in his Eaupire of Lilliput. Bat 
whether it was from a sense of the injustice done to him 
in his first publications, the * Tale of a Tub,' and 
' Battle of the Books,' or from some other cause, it 
may be remarked that Swift never chose to indulge in 
a sneer at our critic in any of his subsequent writings. ^ 
To supply this deficiency, Arbuthnot printed a little 
AttMki him cpisodc to his Iriend's book, called ' An Account of 
^'teitwUo''n *hfi State of Learning in the Empire of Lilliput, to- 
o(Guiii.er. gether with the History and Character of BuUum, the 
Emperor's Library- Keeper.' This piece of satire sm;- . 
ceeded in catching the manner, and preserving the 
allusions and tone of Gulliver; and in the g^iae of 
that extraordinary traveller, he delivered as keen and 
unsparing a satire upon the manners and principles of 
Bentley, as any of the countless adversaries by whom 
we have found his character assailed^. 

< Ab ibis piece of Dr. Arbuthnof b is not commoiil^ n^t with, a few ex- 
tracts will not be unacceptable to the reader. 

" Bulliim ie a tall raw-boned man, I beliere near sii incliea and a balf 
high ; from his infancy he apjdied bimgelf, with great industry, to the 
old Blefuscudian langiu^, in which he made auch a progreaa, that he 
almoat forgot hia native Lilliputian : and at this time he can neither write 
nor speak two sentencea, without a miiture of old BlefuBcudian. These 
qnaJificationa, joined to an nndaunled forward apirit, and a few good 
friends, prevailed with the Emperor'a grandfather to make him keepw of 
his hbrary, and a Mulro in the GomflaBtra j though most moi thooght 
him fitter to be one of the Koyal Guards. Theae places soon helped bim 
to riches, and upon the strength of them he eoon began to des^se every 
body, and to be desfAsed by every body. Thia engaged him in many 
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■ Shortly afterwards Pope's Duooiad made its ap- chap. 
pearance, in the earlier editions of which were the ^.^^ 
foUowiniE lines : -^ 

° Pape'iDno- 

did. 
" Boitky his mouth with classic flatt'ry opes. 
And the puff'd orator bursts out in tropes ; 
But Whlsttd moat the poet's holing balm 
Strives to extract, from his soft yielding palm : 
Unlucky Wihted! thy unfieeling master. 
The more thou ticklest, gripes his fist the fester." 

B. 11. 179. 



quarrelH, which he nuosged in a Teiy odd manntr ; whenever he thought 
himself affivnted, he immediately flung a great book at bis adversary, and 
if he could, felled him to the earth j but if his adversary stood hig ground 
and flung another book at him, which was sometimes doDe with great vio- 
lence, then he complained to the Grand Justiciary, that these aflVonts were 
deigned to the Emperor, and that he was singled out only as being the 
Emperor'a servant By this trick he got that great officer to favour him, 
which made his enemies cautious, and him inwdent, 

" Bullum attended the Court some years, hut could not get into an higher 
poBt ; for though he constantiy wore the heels of his shoes high or low, as 
the fiishion was, yet having a long back and a stiff neck, hs never could 
with any dexterity creep under the stick, which the Emperor or the chief 
minister held. As to his dancing on a rope, I shall speak of it presently ; 
but the greatest ekUl at that art will not procure a man a place at court, 
without some agility at the stick." State of Iitanmg in tltt Empire of 

Bentley's quarrel wiA the Univernty is thus typified ; 

" Smne years after, the present Empsror, in a progress through his do- 
minion^ eame to the Gomflsstm ; and Bullnm, irithout being asked, was 
resolved to divert bis Majesty with his performance on the strait-rope : up 
'h£ mounts, and capers bravely for some time ; at last, endeavouring to 
«htw the utmost of his skill, in the midst of an high caper, he reached out 
his right hand too far, which gave him a terrible fall. 

" Most people imputed it to his over-reaching himself j but he laid the 
fault partly upon the robes he was obliged to wear before the Emperor, 
which, as be said, entangled his feet ; and partly upon the malicionsnesa 
of a by-stander, whom he accused of pulling the rope aside, as he was in 
the midst of tus caper. However that was, poor Bullum broke his leg, 
and was carried to his own house, where he continued lame above two 
years, not bong able to shew himself in public all that time ; and it was 
thought he woidd never have recovered, if the Emperor at last had not 
taken pity on him, and sent one of his own surgeons to him, who cured 
Ibid. 
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CHAP. But either the poet found his taste questioned, for' 
„gg thus associating the firat scholar of the age with a 
— ^=- herd of alleged dunces, or some circumstance oc- 
curred to induce him to sound a retreat. In the edi- 
tion of 1729, the first which was published with notes, 
all mention of Bentley is suppressed : but as the 
couplet in which he had been celebrated, though 
palpably altered from Hudibras, was thought too 
valuable to be sacrificed, Pope substituted for the 
name of Bentley that of Welsted ; and transferred 
the four next lines, with a slight alteration, &om 
Welsted to Oldmison, another of the Whig writers, 
who had fallen under his displeasure. 

After this retractation, I am not aware of any hosti- 
lities from Twickenham, till the disastrous edition of 
Milton had exposed our veteran critic to the censure 
and derision of all readers of English poetry. His 
genius was now pronounced to be in its dotage, and 
he was no longer an object of literary terror. Pope 
however still preferred to see him denounced by other 
pens rather than his own. David Malloch, of the 
proscribed clan of Rob Roy Macgregor, being then a 
literary adventurer about town, attached himself to 
the party and interests of the great satirist. The 
Celtic termination of Malloch being reduced into that 
Msiiei'a cf Mallet, this gentleman published a ' Poem on 
veXi'cri- Verbal Criticism, addressed to Mr. Pope,' eulogizing 
Ileum. ^jjg iUugtrious poet in terms of flattery, of which, not- 
withstanding his frequent professions to the contrary, 
he was unquestionably greedy, . and abusing verb^ 
critics, but particularly the two great objects of his 
dislike, Bentley and Theobald, in a mode precisely 
similar to that adopted elsewhere by Pope himself. 
This performance seems unequal ; some of the lines 
are extremely good, and exactly convey the feelings 
of the superior bard : which circumstance, joined 
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with Pope's anticipation of Bentiey'a resentment *'"*''• 
against himself, convince me, that in the most pun- jjjj* 
gent parts of the attack he had lent the assistance of — ■ ■■■^ 
his pen*. Mallet was rewarded by the place of under- 
secretary to Frederick, Prince of Wales, procured 
him by Pope*s interest : although a man of consider- 
able genius, he seems to have been as unscrupulous 
and indiscriminate ia his attacks upon the characters 
of others, as his kinsmen, the Highland freebooters, 
were upon their neighbours' lives and properties. It 
is well known, that after the death of Pope, he was 
employed by Lord Bolinbroke to expose the moral 
charaiiter of his deceased patron. 

About a year afterwards Pope declared public warFi>i»'>di- 
against Bentley on his own account : in the ' Epistle lil^a'iknt- 

ley. 

* Pope says in a letter to Richardaon, in the latter part of 173S, " I am 
glad you published your Miltoa. Bentiey will be angry at you, and at me 
shortly for what I could not help, a satirical poem on Verbal Crititnam by 
Hr. Mallet, which he haa inscribed to me : but the poem itself is good; 
tmotker eatue qf anger to any eritie." 
llie following is a spedumen of this satire : 

" While Bentley, long lo wrangling achooU confin'd. 

And but by books acqucunted with mankind. 

Dares in the fulness of the pedant's pride 

Rhyme, tho* no genius ; tho' no judge, decide ; 

Yet he, prime pattern of the captious art. 

Out tibbalding poor Hbbald, tops his part ; 

Holds high the scourge o'er each fam'd author's tiead. 

Nor are their graves a refuge for the dead ; 

To Milton lending sense, to Horace wit. 

He makes them write what never poet writ; 

The Roman Muse arraigns his mangli ng pen. 

And Paradise by him is lost again. 

Such was bis doom impos'd by Heav'n's decree. 

With ears that hear not, eyes that shall not see. 

The low to swell, to level the sublime. 

To blast all beauty, and beprose all rhyme. 

Great eldest-bom of Dulnesa I blind and bold. 

Tyrant ! more cruel than Frocmstes old. 

Who to h» iron bed by torture fits 

Their nobler part, the souls of suff'ring wits." V. 133. 
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CHAP, to Dr. Arbuthoot,' one of the moet nervous and 
,-3g^ finished of his compositions, appeared the following 



" Did Bome more sober critic come abroad ? 
If wrong, I Bmil'd ; if right, I kiea'd the rod. 
Puns, reading, study are their just pretence. 
And alt they want is spirit, taste, and sense. 
Cramnaa and points they set exactly right. 
And 'twere a fda to rob them of their mite. 
Yet ne'er one sprig of Wnrel grsc'd these ribalds. 
From daring Bentley down to piddling Tihbalds." V. 157. 

In 1735 Pope printed a new edition of his poems, 
in folio, when he reinstated Bentley into his former 
place in the Dunciad, bearing, however, only his 

initial B , and restored to Welsted the lines in 

which he was originally celebrated. Two years after- 
wards, in his imitation of fforace's Epistle to Augustus, 
he returned to the attack : 

" Milton's strong pinion now not Heav'a can boand ; 
Now, serpent-like, in prose he swe^s du.gToand : 
In quibbles Angel and Archangel join, - 
And God the Father turns a school divine. 
Not that I'd lop the beauties from his book. 
Like slathtng Bentley with his desp'rate book." 

The epithet which he now fastened upon the critic 
pleased his fancy so strongly, that in a revision of the 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, he substituted the same in 
place of the less distinguishing term ' daring Bentley.' 
These details of the cautious progress of Pete's satire 
against the Doctor, will have reminded the reader of 
the elaborate passage devoted to him in the fourth 
book of the Dunciad; as well as the ridicule which 
Warburton assists in heaping upon him, in his office 
of commentator on the poet. But this would antici- 
pate several years of our history ; and it will be found. 
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that the period to which those satirical attacks were °"**'* 
deferred, really forms one of the most carious and ^^ 
remarkable circumstances in the transaction. " 

We left Dr. Bentiey still struggling in the midst of w«ik«r'. 
* troubled waters,' with the same unbroken spirit with mandamui 
which he had for so many years maintained the con- b«^ 
flict. In the Michaelmas term 1735, Dr. Walker, his 
faithful Achates, made a return in the Court of King's 
Bench to the writ of mandamus, which ordered him 
to execute the Bishop of Ely's sentence, by depriving 
the Master. He alleged the same topics so often 
advanced by Bentiey, respecting the visitatorial power 
over Trinity College ; that Queen Elizabeth's statutes, 
having superseded those of King Edward, the pro- 
vision of the latter, whereby the Bishop was constituted 
General Visitor of the College, had been cancelled. 
He used no ailment to justify his own disobedience, 
except that, as Vice-master, he owed no allegiance to 
the Bishop of Ely, but was amenable for what he did) 
or neglected to do, to no power or authority except 
the King himself, whom, as representative of the 
Founder, he considered General Visitor of the College ; 
and concluded with submitting to the Court, whether 
he was compellable to give any other answer to their 
writ. Lord Hardwicke, who now presided on the 
Bench, had formeriy, while Attorney-general, given 
his decided opinion, that the Bishop of Ely was Gene- 
ral Visitor ; and his three learned brethren had seve- 
rally declared themselves to be of the same mind a 
few years before. But the difficulties which seemed 
always to arise whenever the aflairs of Trinity College 
came before this high tribunal, were as great and 
intricate as ever. First, the Judges declined inter- 
posing their authority in compelling Walker to do his 
duty, upon the ground of its being contrary to prac- 
tice, and inconsistent with their dignity, to aid an 
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CHAP, inferior coart in enforcing ite jurisdiction. Thereupon 
j-3, the form of the process was altered, and a writ was 
obtained for a mandamus to the Bishop to compel 
muTVd^" Dr. Walker to execute his sentence. It was now 
o^hbL. believed that the right method was at last discovered, 
that this mandamus must be confirmed, and that the 
extraordinary personage who had so long baffled and 
eluded his pursuers was fairly hunted down, and must 
submit to his fate. The Bishop was passive, and 
awaited the decision of the Court. Had he been 
backed by their authority, he would either have com- 
pelled the Vice-master's obedience, or have suspended 
him on his refusal : in the latter case, Dr. Colbatch, 
as the oldest Fellow, would have become his statut- 
able substitute, and have immediately and joyfully 
executed the sentence of deprivation. The various 
steps of this action occupied the year ] 736 : in the 
course of the proceedings, Bentley obtained leave for 
Ms College to be admitted, in ite corporate character, 
as a party in the action, and to show cause against the 
Jan. 27. rule. In January following the case was matured for 
1736-37. ^ hearing : Mr. Strange, a barrister rising into high 
reputation, who shortly became Solicitor-General, 
ai^ed against the mandamus upon the ground of 
there being no precedents for such a measure, and of 
its being virtually an attempt to force the Court to do 
that which they had already refused, it being below 
their dignity to assist the proceedings of an inferior 
jurisdiction. The Bishop's counsel merely allied, 
that he had carried the special authority with which 
the House of Lords had armed him as far as he thought 
himself empowered, but was ready to obey the direc- 
tions of the Court. Serjeants Eyre and Wynne argued 
for the prcKecutors, and showed the hardship and in- 
justice which must ensue, unless the Court interposed ; 
for that Doctor Bentley had received a trial before the 
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Bishop, upon a jurisdiction confirmed and sanctioned ^S^^- 
by the first court in the kingdom, had been convicted 1^3^, 

of the misdemeanors with which he stood charged, — — 

and sentenced to lose his office ; but kept possession 
of the place in defiance of all law : unless therefore 
the Court of King's Bench interfered, there would be 
a failure of justice, without a remedy from any quar- 
ter. They alleged precedents of mandamus' being 
sent to visitors obliging them to discharge their func- 
tions ; but here, as well as in all other stages of the 
proceedings against Dr. Bentley, no cases could be 
discovered which perfectly tallied and agreed with his 
extraordinary predicament. The Chief Justice and 
Mr. Justice Page appeared to lay great stress upon 
the precedent of a mandamus having been sent to 
Bishop Moore, calling upon him to take cognizance of 
the first accusation preferred by his Fellows against 
Dr. Bentley; but they all felt great difficulty in 
making up their minds upon the present question, and 
after much conversation, t6ok refuge in another post- 
ponement, for the purpose of having the Crown-Office 
searched for precedents to assist them as guides. On 
a subsequent day Lord Hardwicke and Judge Lee 
declared a view of the c^e difiering from that ex- 
pressed by any of the counsel : they held that the writ 
was Jelo de se ; since its object was to procure the 
Court's assistance in enforcing the Bishop's jurisdic- 
tion, at the same time that it considered him to be 
the Visitor ; if he actuaiiy possessed that character, he 
might proceed to suspend and deprive the Vice-master 
for disobedience, and the Court itself could not do 
more ; if he had not such an authority already, they 
could not give it him. They still however paused as 
to the step most proper to be taken, whether of quash- 
ing the writ, or allowing the return made by Dr. Mandamiu 
Walker ; after a little further delay, they quashed the ?he coun.' 
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CBAF. writ ; declaring at the same time, that they did not 
^ intend thereby to decide the question whether the 
■ ■ . Bishop was or was not general Visitor of the College. 
A third Connsel were still of opinion that by a sUght varia- 

procared to tiou in the foTto. of process, a judicial decision might 
ei^SoS'of be obtained which would effect the object of Bentley's 
tonc^" deprivation. This was by a mandamus to the Bishop 
of Ely, to do his duty as General Vmior, in compelling 
the Vice-master's executioD of the sentence. The 
change seems so small, that at first sight it is not 
▼cry obyiouB in what this process differed from that 
which had been just overruled : but it was thought 
that the mandamus in its present shape could only be 
resisted by contesting the fact of the Bishop's being 
General Visitor ; a point upon which the Judges were 
known to have formed an opiuitm in the affirmative. 
Colbateh therefore entertained strong hopes of the 
result, and thought that one more hearing would dis- 
pose of the question in their favour : his confederate, 
Smith, was not so sanguine, and judged that thev 
Pune re- were ' Certain of nothing but delay,' Their party bad 
pK«Muton. lately received an accession by the return of Mr. 
Pame : this gentleman thought that the conditions of 
his treaty with the Master, though strictly observed 
by himself, had been neglected by the other pjurty ; 
and that, while he had abstained from giving any aid 
to the prosecution, his pupils were excluded from 
their fair access to scholarships and fellowships ; ac- 
cordingly, after a strong and menacing letter to 
Bentley, calculated to produce nothing but hostility, 
he declared open war, and assisted ^e prosecutors 
with his money and advice. The Doctor's resent- 
ment on this occasion was very great ; and traditionary 
stories are still in existence, of the indignation with 
which he was heard to speak of ' that rascal Pame.' 
One proof of his resentment I can discover from the 
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Conclusion-book : Bentley, wbo had abeemted himself chap. 
from all College meetings for Dearly three years, now; ,^ 
fop the last time in his life, presided at a Seniority, •■ 



for the purpose of renewing and enforcing the order 1^7.^ 
passed in 1729, obliging the tutors to pay in advance 
the dues of their pupils to the College : a measure 
vhich it is clear, from the time and circumstances, 
was intended as an annoyance to Mr. Fame, and was 
likely to pre-occupy the spare money which he might 
have destined for law expenses. This order was sub- 
scribed, as in extraordinary cases, by the Senior Fellows, 
and among the rest by Johnson, the late promoter, 
who had obtained the sentence of expulsion against 
the Master. From this circumstance, and from his 
being admitted about the same time to the office of 
pandoxator, it appears that he had acquiesced in those 
measures, which counteracted and rendered nugatory 
all his long and painful exertions in the cause ". 

In the meantime the new action pursued its course Feb. 21, 
through the Court of King's Bench. Lord Hard wicke, '' 

just after he had pronounced the decision on the last 
case, was invested with the Great Seal, which became 
vacant by the death of Lord Talbot ; and continued 
for several months to unite in his own person the two 
highest legal offices of Lord Chancellor and Chief 
Justice. At length he was succeeded in the latter by i^ne 1737. 
Sir William Lee, the Judge wbo had in 1731 expressed ti^'LeJ!'' 
an opinion stronger than the rest of the Bench in 
favour of the validity of King Edward's statutes, and 
the jnrisdiction of the Bishop of Ely. But it seemed 
as if a spell attended the affairs of Trinity College, 
whenever they were brought into the Court of King's 
Bencb. Although the cases were managed by some 

" Mr. Johmon gave up to Dr. Colbateh his papers and letters relating 
to the prosecution which he had carried on for five or six years agdnst Dr. 
Bentlc^ : thej haTe_bMn preserved along with CoJbatcb's own papoa. 
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'^xx^' °^ ^^^ ablest lawyers at the bar, yet they never could 
17S8. ^^ moalded and fashioned into such a shape, as to 

' extract a definite and substantial judgment from the 

Court. The cause was not brought to a final hearing 

April 22. till Easter Term in 1738, when Bentley's counsel 
made two objections to the Rule : first that the Bishop 
was not General Visitor; secondly, that supposing 
him to be such, yet the sentence had been pronounced 
not in that character, but as Special Visitor : that it 
was lierefore inconsistent to compel the execution as 
General Visitor, and that the Vice-master could not 
be obliged by the statutes of Edward VI. to execute a 
sentence founded on those of Queen Elizabeth. The 
latter plea went the full length of maintaining in 
argument, what had been for some time apparent in 
fact, that the 40th statute of Elizabeth was ineffectual 
and nugatory, since the Bishop had no means of en- 
forcing the sentence which he might pronounce ; and, 
consequently, that there existed no authority which 
could bring the Master of Trinity to punishment for 
collegiate misdemeanours. The counsel on the other 
side denied that the two jurisdictions were incon- 
sistent ; nor did the Judges give any countenance to 
such a position : but they refused to compel the 
Bishop to exercise the power of a General Visitor, 
because it was doubtful whether he possessed it or 
not. The suit, they said, should have been renewed 
in a different way ; either by disputing the validity of 
Dr. "Walker's return in the first cause, or ' by bring- 
ing a feigned action by consent.' The latter method 
was intended, 1 presume, to subject the question of 
fact, as to the Visitor of the College, to the verdict of 
a jury : which resource, obvious as it may seem, was 

Court dis- °o* hinted at for the first time. The Court thinking 

Buu " "■* this a question not fit to be decided upon motion, dis- 
charged the Rule. 
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Thus finally terminated all attempts to procure the char 
expulsion of Dr. Bentley from his mastership : the ^.^ 
lawyers suggested, that as the mode of action recom- -' 
mended by the Bench would prove difficult and ex- 
pensive, the Fellows would be wise if they determined 
to push the matter no further. However, 1 think it 
probable that Dr. Colbatch, who considered it a duty 
due to hia injured College, never to relax in the pur- 
suit of justice, would have embarked in a new pro- 
cess, had not an event almost immediately followed, 
which rendered further proceedings impracticable ; 
this was the death of Bishop Greene, at the age of Deaiii of 
fourscore ; thus in fact, the course of nature, and not May iT""' 
the determination of law, put a period to the con- 
test". 

The success of this struggle kept up with unex- Termini- 
ampled spirit and obstinacy for ten years, must be «^r^^ 
attributed principally to the acuteness, address, and ||™"^., 
Btilful tactics of Dr. Bentley himself, seconded by the eitpokioii. 
zeal of his professional friend, Mr. Greaves. Many 
persons would have sunk under tbe agitation of such 
proceedings, every stage of which threatened his ruin : 
but he was cool and collected in his operations, he 
never gave his enemies an advantage over him, nor 
ever failed to seize the right occasion for a successful 
manceuvre. His aim was always to distress and baffle 
his antagonists; while it must be allowed, that he 
seemed strangely regardless of the opinion which 
might be entertained of the rectitude of his own 
conduct. 

In the perusal of the foregoing narrative some, 
perhaps, may have remarked that Dr. Bentley might 
have been an excellent lawyer; others may have 
thought his talents adapted for military command : 

" Bishop Greene was succeeded at Ely by Dr. Robert Butt*, the Bishop 
of Norwich, an old memher of Trinity College. 
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CHAP, but all must B^;ree that such a display suited any 
I73S. character rather than that of a learned and dignified 
■■■'" clei^man. 

Of the contributors to this long and complicated 
suit, much the largest share of expense, and all the 
r^pODsibility of management, fell to the lot of Dr. 
Colbatch". We have more than once mentioned 
that the Master defrayed the whole of his own ex- 
coUcgedis- penses from the Qollege stock. The amount of those 
^^^^iL> charges, as 1 find them separately stated in the bur- 
ofiheiuit. sar's books, was 3657/. : but part of them being placed 
under other heads, I apprehend that the sum was 
really not less than 40002. This extraordinary bur- 
then, being double the amount of a year's dividend to 
the whole society, was beyond the means of their 
revenue to sustain : a great and increasing deficit 
appeared in the annual accounts, and the immediate 
prospect of starvation presented itself to the College. 
In this emergency, the late contendiag parties com- 
bined to relieve the common distress. Lai^e sums 
were borrowed at interest : Walker and Johnson vi- 
sited in company the College estates in difierent parts 
of the kingdom, and took measures for improving the 
revenues : both Bentley and Colbatch refrained for 
several years from receiving their dividends and other 
dues, and only took the arrears when they fouud that 
the great pressure was relieved. However, the Col- 
lege was not able, for a long course of time, to ex- 
tricate itself from the debt which the Master's defence 
had occasioned. 

Bentley having attained his seventy>8eventh year 
before he was delivered from the danger of expul^n, 



" WhisUm says that Colbatch expended nearly a thousBiid pounds of hia 
own money in this cauK : a statement vbicfa probably folli short of the 
fact. Menunra iff his omt lA/e, vol. i. p. 430. 
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the reader will expect to see him pass the remnant of chap. 
his days in the noiseless repose so naturally coveted j-jl 
by old age. He will therefore be startled at learning ■- 
that, so far from this being the case, he scarcely gave bii^lg^Li 
himself time to enjoy the sense of his security, before ^°„"j p^ 
he plunged into a fresh law-suit, and became in his ^""'' " 
turn the prosecutor of his persevering and unappeas-ofEiy. 
able enemy, Colbatch. The latter had refused to 
pay the small snms annually demanded of him as 
Rector of Orwell, at the visitation of the Archdeacon 
of Ely, maintaining that those charges, called pro- 
curations, or proxies, were only due to an Archdeacon 
who personally visited the parishes within his juris- 
diction, as being intended to defray his expenses in 
travelling. Bentley had never once during the thirty- 
seven years that he had held the office, inspected the 
churches and parsonage-houses personally and in de- 
tail : the annual visitations, held at Cambridge by 
himself or his Official, were calculated for no pur- 
pose, as his adversary contended, but to receive those 
procurations to which he had no claim by canon, 
civil, or statute law. It must be remarked that this 
neglect of parochial visitations was by no means pe- 
culiar to Bentley, but was frequent and even general 
at that period : the zealous attention to their import- 
ant functions which distinguishes most English Arch- 
deacons of the present day, was then very rare ; and 
to this cause we may attribute the decayed state of 
some of our churches, and the neglect and ruin of 
many parsonage-houses, which has in numerous cases 
entailed upon the Establishment the evils of non-re- 
sidence. 

As Colbatch had systematically refused to pay his 

proxies for the last fifteen years, it is probable that 

the Archdeacon had long meditated to call him to 

account, whenever he might have his hands at liberty. 
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CHAP. Accordingly, just before his visitation this year, bis 
,.„ proctor, BurroweB, made the demand of proxies and 
• '■ . arrears, giving at the aame time a notice of process 
ti<ai^^ in case of non-compliance ; and upon Colbatch re- 
T^^va!" P^y^"^ '^*' ^''^y ™6re not due, he immediately insti- 
tuted a suit against him in the Consistorial Court of 
the Bishop of Ely, before Dr. Wharton Peck, the 
Chancellor of the Diocese. The sum demanded <rf 
the R«ctor of Orwell was three shillingB and sixpence 
for each year. While joining issue in this new liti- 
gation, one party undoubtedly conceived himself to 
be acting upon public principles, such as animated 
Hampden when he resisted the payment of as small 
a sum, the quota assessed upon him for ship-money : 
the other believed that he was di5cban;ing a duty 
due to his station and preferment, in thus vindicating 
the rights of his successors with the trouble and ex- 
pense of a law-suit. But it is probable that bye- 
standers gave a different interpretation to their con- 
duct, and could discover in their proceedings only a 
specimen of exasperated and implacable animosity, 
ill befitting persons arrived almost at the limit of 
human existence. It did seem, indeed, as if these 
{^ay-headed litigants were so habituated to a state of 
controversy, that the excitement of a law-suit had 
become as necessary to them as that of hazard is to 
the inveterate gamester. 

Henry Monson, LL.D. a Fellow of Trinity Hall, 
the same who was afterwards made Professor of Civil 
Law, was comroissioned, as surrogate of the Chan- 
cellor, to discharge the office of judge in this cause. 
The proceedings were opened with all formality in 
Great St. Mary's Church ; but the sittings of the 
Court were generally held at Dr. Monson 's college- 
rooms. Thomas Burrowes, one of the Esquire- 
beadles, acted as proctor for the Archdeacon ; and 
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Thomas Bennet, who was afterwards elected to the chap- 
same office, for Dr. Colbatch. The adjournments, ^33^ 
deliberations, and arguments upon points of form, ^=— 
were so numerous, that this little court seemed to 
mimic the procrastination of those h^h tribunals 
with which oar readers have been lately conversant. 
The ecclesiastical law affords abundant resources for 
delay ; and although the question at issue lay in a 
very small compass, the Court contrived to postpone 
its decision for the fiill space of a year and a half: 
and in all this time the defendant was not permitted 
to adduce those aiguments, which he had accumu- 
lated from his legal reading, to prove that the claim 
for proxies could only be justified in a parochial visi- 
tation. 

"We need not be detained with the several stages of 
this petty action : I apprehend much of the time to 
have been really employed in consulting eminent ' 
civiliaiis in London upon the merits of the question, 
involving, as it did, a point of considerable import- 
ance to most Archdeacons in the kingdom. Opinions 
were entirely in favour of a right, which was estab- 
lished by the undeviating practice of above a hun- 
dred years : but it was also proved that the ancient 
claim upon the Rector of Orwell was only one shil- 
ling. At length the cause was ripe for a decision ; Decision in 
and Dr. Monson pronounced his judgment in January k-^m! ' 
1740, in favour of Dr. Bentley, condemning Dr. 
Colbatch in the payment of six shillings for proxies 
and arrears from the year 1734, and in 201. for a bill 
of costs, reduced by taxation to that amount. 

Colbatch, believing the proceedings of the court coibatcU's 
to have been irr^ular and partial, and convinced ^"'"p""- 
that the judgment was in opposition to the maxims 
of civilians and canonists, with whose writings he 
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CHAP, was peculiarly conversant, detennined upon an appeal 
jjjg from the Biahop's CommiBBary to the Court of Arches : 
. but finding that the opinions of the profession, were 

decidedly against him, be was induced to forego that 
purpose, and to make his appeal to the public in a 
pamphlet, comprising his grounds in law, justice, and 
reason, for withholding those payments which had 
been the subject of the action. This tract, called 
' The Case of Proxies payable to EcclcMastical Visi- 
tors,' conreys a good deal of infonnation concerning 
the early discipline and practice of Christian churches, 
and displays an extensive acquaintance with writers 
upon the canon law, and eccl^iastical history : its 
perusal is by no means unattended by amusement ; 
and it should be mentioned to Colbatch's credit, that 
he so far subdued his personal feelings, as to abstain 
from any thing like invective against the great adver- 
sary, whom he was compelled once more to leave in 
possession of the victory. Nearly half the publica- 
tion is occupied by a reply to a posthumous tract of 
Bishop Stillingfleet, recently published with his works, 
which took a different view of the question, and con- 
sidered the payment of proxies as intended to exoner- 
ate the clergy from the expense of entertaining the 
Archdeacon on his visitation. Of this great autho- 
rity against him Colbatch had not been aware, till 
after the termination of the trial : it was an Arch- 
deacon's charge, but not printed by the Bishop him- 
self among his ecclesiastical tracts ; nor does it bear 
marks of great research. In regard to the propriety 
of maintaining a long established practice, the general 
opinion must be with Stillingfleet; but if it be cmi- 
sidered merely as a question of antiquarian curiosity, 
it is certain that Colbatch, whose mind had been long 
exerted upon this particular point, had carried his 
1 
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enquiries farther, and established bis positions more chap. 
secnrely than that illustrions prelate'*. , ' 

The last time that I find Dr. Bentley appearing in ^=^ 
public, it was in the capacity of judge, on an extra- of 1""'^ 
ordinary and alarming occasion. It was discovered ****"*■ 
that atheistical principles had insinuated themselves 
among a party of young men in the University ; who 
having formed a society with some persons in town, 
were anxiously employed in propagating their tenets. 
We may generally remark that they who throw off 
all dependence upon revealed religion, with great 
inconsistency attach their faith to some one leader, as 
infallible, and embrace all his dogmas with the most 
slavish submission. The oracle of this confederacy 
was Mr. Samuel Strutt, of the Temple, a writer now strutt. 
foi^otten, who had dressed up the arguments of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, and other enemies of religion, 
in a new shape, and published them a few years 
before in a book called ' A Philosophical Enquiry 
into the Physical Spring of Human Actions;' this 
his disciples were satisfied to make their code of faith, 
and the panacea for every doubt '*. Of the members 
of this fraternity, one only is known to posterity, Paul 

■' The title at length is, " Tit Case of Procriei pai/ible to Ecclaiastical 
VititortfuUy ttatedi amdUu ^mtion discuaMd^KktthertbfuepaymeiUictM 
t^pon any accovnl become due from the Parochial Clergy to m Archdeacon, 
who doth not visit them and their Churches in person ? With some Remarks 
on part of a poithummu Discourse of the late Bishop SiiUifigjket, on the 
antiquity onrf legality of Archdeacons' Visitations. By John Colbatch, 
D.D. Sector of OnveU, in the Diocese of Ely, and Casuistical Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge, 1741." 

" This book wM published in 1732. Strutt, who was dead at the time 
of which we are Bpeaking-, had been a writer in the Craftsman, the oppo- 
sition journal which aaaailed Sir Robert Walpole'a government with great 
abiUty. In the Qetaleman't Magazine, vol. iz. p. igs, is an amusing 
attempt of die cdibw of Qie Craftsman to eionerate himself from the aua- 
jncion of Stmtf e intimacy or friendship, which however is &irly proved 
t^n him b; the miniBterial writer in the Daily Gazetteer (p. 303, of the 
same volume) who had gained access to StruU'e papera. 
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CHAP. Whitehead, a poet who trod closely in the steps of 
1739. P^P^i ^^^ assailed the friends of Ministers with the 

■ lash of furious satire : his poem of ' Manners,* the 

most successful imitation of Pope's style, had just 
appeared : but his infidel principles, pursuing their 
natural course, procured him in time a different kind 
of notoriety, as secretary of the too notorious bro- 

Dnckei. therhood of Mednam Abbey. Tinkler Ducket, a 
Fellow of Caius College, who had joined this so- 
ciety of atheists, was pursuing a system of proselytism 
in his College, when the existence of the sect was 
discovered by a letter from him addressed to one of 
his converts. This paper being dropped in the quad- 
rangle, was picked up by another Fellow of the Col- 
lege, Mr. Burrough, then Esquire Beadle, and after- 
wards Master of Caius, who enjoys the reputation of 
architect of the Senate House. His reading a letter 
so found, gives us but a mean opinion of his delicacy 
or sense of honour : but upon discovery of its con- 
tents he felt it his duty to lay them before the autho- 
rities of the University. The letter amounted to a 
full confession on the part of Ducket, of his having 
reached the ne phis ultra of atheism ; displayed his 
- veneration for ' the adorable Father Strutt,' the 
founder of the sect, and expressed his anxiety to 
remove all scruples and prejudices which might yet 
linger in the mind of his correspondent. It also re- 
veled incidentally the names of five or six of the 
fraternity". 

This discovery occasioned great uneasiness to the 
University ; Dr. Whaley, the Vice-chancellor, went 

" Ducket's letter itself may be seen in the Oenlknuai'a Magagine for 
1 739, vol. uc. p. 203. It had been written Oct. 1734, four jreara before the 
disuorery { from which circumstance, 1 cannot help suspecting- that it wm 
<Iropped intentionally by bia correspondent, with the design of betrayii^ 
the writer and his compeers. This supposition, if true, may account for 
its not being restored unread to the owner. 
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to town to consult Archbishop Potter and Bishops chap. 
Gibson and Sherlock upon the expediency of public „^ 
proceedings. In the mean time, the existence of a — = 
school of atheism in the University became a matter 
of general conversation ; and it was found necessary 
to briug Ducket to a pablic trial upon the charge of 
entertaining and propagating such opinions ". The 
Vice-chancellor's Court was held in the Law-Schools, P"''"': '"«i- 
March 9th, when the accusation was proved by the 
production of his own letter; and was confirmed by 
a remarkable specimen of the practical results of 
atheism. He had been endeavouring to seduce a 
female, who was the object of his affections ; and 
strove to remove her conscientious and religious 
scruples, by persuading her that matrimony was but 
an institution of human authority, that it was an 
affront to God to imagine that he would first implant 
passions in his creatures, and then forbid the grati- 
fication of them ; adding, as a natural consequence 
of this reasoning, that her compliance, instead of a 
sin, would be the highest act of benevolence : at the' 
same time, he endeavoured to remove her fears of 
discovery, by assuring her that he possessed drops 
which were a sovereign preventive against pregnancy, . 
These facts were deposed at the trial by the lady her- 
self; who also produced a letter in his hand-writing, 
containing ailments to the same effect. Ducket's 
defence was a premeditated speech, delivered, as an 
eye-witness records, ' with grace and intrepidity :' 
he justified, by quotations from Locke and other 

" Dr. Waterland writing from Windsor to Dr. Zach. Grey, Jan. 31, 
1738-39, saya, " I am very sorry to hear the iU-news ftom Caiua College, 
which ia got to town, it seems, and alarms many good men there." Mr. 
Nichols, who prints this letter in hia Ilbutralioiu of lAta-ature, vol. iv. 
p. 390, observes in a note " What thia ' ill-news' was, I leave to be dis- 
cDvered by some future commentator." It now requires no commentator 
to discover the alluHon. 
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CHAP. vrriteTS, freedom tA thought and private jadgment, 
,~ and maintained that the atheist was as capable cf 

moral and social virtue as the believer. He declared, 

however, that he had been for some time convinced (rf" 
the fallacies of the ' Philosophical Enquiry,' and was 
become once more a believer in God and Christiani^ : 
and to prove the truth of bis repentance, he brought 
the evideoce of some persons who had beard him 
condemn the ' Pbiloeopbical Enquiry.' But as it 
appeared that he bad ttsedthe a^uments of an infidel 
to debauch tbe principles of a female, subseqaently 
to that pretended recantation, his apology arailed 
him nothing. The Court however adjourned, to de- 
liberate upon their sentence. 
M«rch23. Upon the next Court-day, fmly eight Heads of 
jmrotdlo ccJleges appeared in the Schools; whereas a majority 
?*^J''' of the whole number was iadispensably required to 
sanction the judgment which the Vice-chancellor was 
then ready to pronounce. Dr. Bentley's liabili^ to 
catch cold did not suffer him to leave his honse : ac- 
cordingly, in compliment to the Father of the Univer- 
sity, and the early refuter of atheistical tenets, the 
coui-t was adjourned to Trinity Lodge. Here some 
persons who generally condemned his words and 
actions, were scandalized at instances of levity, as ill- 
suiting the solemnity of the occasion. Tradition in 
the University still records a jest then uttered by 
Bentley : he enquired of those about him, ' which 
was the atheist V and on Ducket being pointed out, 
who was a small and spare personage, be exclaimed, 
"What! is that the atheist? I expected to have 
seen a man as big as Burrough the beadle"." The 



" I cannot detennine whether the cliaracter in this jest was Mr. Bur- 
rongh, or his brother-mace Mr. Burrowee, not knowing which wag the 
IsTger man : the tnith is that the portly appearance of the three E 
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alleged offence being proved in its fijll extent, sen- chap. 
tence was pronounced upon Ducket of expulsion from '^ 
the University, and the Senate passed a vote for -^ 
taking away his degrees. His fete excited no com- ^p^itfo',,. 
passion, since he was a vicious as well as a vain man; 
and it was no small aggravation, that he was about 
the age of thirty, and had taken holy orders in the 
Church '». 

In the year 1736, an association was established in soaetj for 
London for the ' Encour^ement of Learning,' con-L>u^. 
aisting of numerous personages distinguished for rank ^^^ 
and genius ; who subscribed to assist authors by pub- 
lishing their works under the auspices and in part at 
the cost of the Society. It was an impwrtant object 
for this institution to start with eclat, by printing the 
work of some great author ; and accordingly they 
offered to commence with the publication of Dr. 
Bentley's Manilias, which was known to be ready 
for the press. The Doctor, to their surprise and morti- 
fication, instead of gratefully accepting the proffered 
honour, started certain objections to the tendency of 
such a society, which had never occurred to its Liberal 
supporters, and condemned with great freedom the 
whole undertaking. Piqued at this unexpected re- 
jection of their offer, they addressed a similar pro- 
posal to Bentley's old enemy, Conyers Middleton, 
who was at that time engaged upon his Life of Cicero, 
which they solicited his permission to publish. He 
however preferred the more lucrative method of print- 
beadles at that day, did much credit to University cheer. They are 
deacribed by Cbrislopher Smart, in a copy' of Latin veraee, by the follow- 
ing peiiphraais, 

" Pinguia lergeminonm abdomiita BedeUoram." 
" My account of the proceedings against Ducket is Hupjdied partly by 
the University BegisterB, partly by Cole, and Tunstall, the PubUc Orator, 
in a letter to Lord Oxford. Both these gentlemen were present at the 
trial. 
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CHAP, ing by subscription : and the Society were obliged 
im *** *^**"**°* themselvcB with authore of less celebrity. 

The experience however of a few years proved the 

juBtice of Bentley's exceptions : the design of the 
Society, liberal and spirited as it undoubtedly was, 
could not be executed witbout interfering with the 
interests of the booksellers, who are in reality the most 
efficient patrons of literature : it became therefore the 
policy of that whole fraternity to oppose the success of 
their general rival. In a short time, it was found 
necessary to take in the co-operation of some book- 
sellers, as partners : but even then the liberality of 
the Society to its authors left for the traders such small 
profits, that they felt no interest in the circulation of 
its books : and after twelve yeart' perseverance, it was 
found that the whole funds of the Society, consisting 
of about 2000/, had been expended, without any ef- 
fectual advance towards compassing its public-spirited 
objects '*. 

Dr. Bentley having resolved to give to the world 

" A fuU account of the operatiotu of this Society, a list of its ori^nal 
members, and of the books ptiuted by it from 1736 to 1748, the tame of 
its dissolution, ia giTen by Mr. Nichols, in his interesting and valuable 
repository, the lAterary Antedate*, vol. ii. p. 90-97. Mr. Alexander Gor- 
don, the Secretary of the Society, writes to Dr. Ricbardson, the Master of 
Emanuel College, begging him to communicate their offer to Dr. Middle- 
tun, and speaking with great indignation of Bentley's rejection of the 
honour intended for him ; " Yon have no doubt heard in what a dis- 
couraging way Dr. Bentley has used our Society : for tho' his work of 
Manilim was ready to be piinted, and he desired by aeveral people to hare 
it published by the Sodety, he not only raised such ill-grounded objections 
against the institution itself, but chose to throw it into the hands of a 
common bookseller, rather than into those of the Society ; which has not 
only made several gentlemen of letters and high life exclaim against the 
discouraging and ungenerous act, but wiD be recorded in the learned 
world, perhaps, when he is dead and rotten. Such men deserve fieecmg 
from booksellers ; and I am mistaken if he or his editors wiU not meet 
with it : I am sure none will regret them. But it is hoped, nay expected, 
from the excellent character Dr. Middleton bears in the world, that our 
Society will meet with other treatment from him." 
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hia Manilius, which had been prepared for publication cbap. 
no less than forty-five years before, it was printed at j^jg 
the newly-established press of Henry Woodfall. In -=-= 
el^ance ot type and paper it is superior to any otafBemier'* 
Bentley's other books, and is as beautifiil in appear- ""•"''i*- 
ance as the Society itself could have made it. If is 
embellished with a remarkably fine engraving, by 
Vertue, of his own portrait painted by Thombill in 
1710*", and illustrated by a representation of the 
celestial sphere of the ancients, taken from a model 
of the globe in the Farnese Palace, lately brought 
from Rome by Mr. Martin Folkes, the eminent anti- 
quarian scholar, and the well-known President of the 
Royal Society. The Doctor thinking his edition of 
Homer the utmost that he could now hope to accom- 
plish, committed to his nephew, Richard, by whom 
this volume was carried through the press, the task of 
writing the preface ; the object of which was to defend 
his opinion of the age and character of Manilius, and 
to explain the subsidia used in this edition. He es- 
tablishes satisfactorily, as I think, by internal argu- 
ments, that the author of the Astronomicon, whoever 
he might be, wrote in the reign of Augustus ; and 
accounts for the frequent harshness of his diction, by 
supposing him to have been a foreigner. 

The remarks which we have had occasion to make 
upon our critic's editions of other Latin poets, are for 
the most part applicable to that of Manilius. His 
observations are always ingenious, acute, and well 
worthy of consideration : but a great many of his 
emendations had better have been spared ; and most 

" From this portrait is taken the engraving, which forms the frootiBinece 
of tliia work. Vertue'a engtarinf( was alwajs considered by those who 
had aeeu Bentley as on admirable likeneas. It is within the recollection of 
persoDB BtiU living that his barber, who used to dress liiin in hia latter 
years, said, whenever he saw this print hanging up in any College nwms, 
" Jtii at Skt kirn at tfhe mat ^eakwg to yim.'" 
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CHAP, of the Terees which he condemns as sporioas, appear 
,— g^ as macfa the offspring of the poet as any others in the 
=— book : upon the whole however, the reader will find 
more to approve than to condemn. But to say the 
truth, no great accession of reputation could be ob- 
tained by an edition of Manilius, since he is a po^ 
never likely to be generally read : vrith the exception 
of three or four digressions, both the beauties and 
faults of which strongly remind us of Ovid, the peru- 
sal of the poem is a work of rather severe study : diis 
may be owing principally to the abstruse and ud- 
inviting nature of the subject; as Manilius himself 
declares, 

Intendaa anintum ; nee duleia carmuia gtuerae ; 
Omari res ipsa negat, coatenta doceri. 

Neverthelesa, one cannot help recollecting with what 
poetical charms even this subject is invested, when it 
fidls into the hands of the author of the Geoigics *'. 
B«iiikj hM I believe it to have been shortly after this time that 
M^!'"' Dr. Bentley was afflicted by an attack of palsy, and 
was in consequence forced to abandon all hope of 
executing his edition of Homer, or any other literary 
work. Perhaps the reader may be surprised, aft^r so 
much minute detail of the life of my hero, that I 
should be unacquainted with the precise time when 
he was struck by this warning of mortality. Nothing 
however that I have ever seen, notices the period of 
the blow ; but of the fact itself, there can be no doubt. 
It is a tradition in College, that in his latter days he 
was paralytic ; and Mr. Cumberland distinctly records 

*> Some T«r7 abb and interesting obserrations apon ManilinB, as well 
M npOTi Beotley'e criticknu, maj be found in an article of the MdmM/ 
Beeieio, vol. IxiL p. 456, which proceeded from the pen of Dr. Pan. It 
ia a critiqne of an edition of MamGns, pubUihed in 17B3, hj Mr. Eldmand 
Burton, a gentleman of fortQne, formerly a Fellow of Trinity Ccrflege. 
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that when he remembered his grandfather, lie was chap. 
disabled by that malady from quitting his chair with- ^^ 
out the assistance of a servant. At the trial of Ducket, =■=- 
in the early part of 1739, an eye-witness observes tiiat 
he appeared in perfect health : and Taylor, in his 
Lectiones Ly^aoB, published the same year, expreaees 
the general and anxious expectation of Bentley's edi- 
tion of Homer, upon which he was then daily em- 
ployed ^*. After this year, I bear no more of his is diubied 
pursuing that woi^ : I^is ttot^n, which he was writing ilXng 
out in a copy-book for the press **, end abruptly in the "™^'- 
sixth book of the Iliad ; so that I have little doubt 
of their having been broken off and the hopes of the 
classical world defeated by his paralytic seizure. I 
apprehend that the stroke was not very severe, and 
that he partially recovered from its effects : he cer- 
tainly continued able to amuse himeeif with reading 
till a few days before his death ; but all possibility of 
continuing his editorial labours was precluded. 

In the early part of ^e following year Dr. Bentley i?*"- 
sustained a calamity of a still severer nature, by the De»th of* 
death of his wife, in the fortieth year of their union **. ^^^ ^'"' 
Deprived of the comfort and support of her society 
and virtues, he felt for the first time the real afflictions 
of mortality. His daughters were both married : the 

» Taylor, Leetioim I^riaete, cap. 9. (torn. vi. 387- ed. Reitte.) 
■* Tbia little maniucript volume must be tliat which Frofeesor lliiencli, 
in his Greek Grammar, calls Bentley'B ' full and elaboiate TreatiBe' on the 
Digamma: he eaye, that it waa shown to him, along with the Codex Bent- 
leUauu, (the rolumewhich bad been sent to Heyne, being in fact bis correc- 
donaon the margin of Stephens's edition) in IViiutyLibrarr in the year 1815. 
The short and cursory inspection which the Professor gare to this copy- 
book, seems to have led him into the error : it is nothing more than what 
I have described in the text. 

" The Begister of All Sainta parish mentions, on Feb. S9> 1739-40, ibx 
payment of the chancel-fee for the wife of Dr. Bentley, who died in Trinity 
Lodge, and was buried in Huntingdonshire. Cumberland in his Memoirs, 
p. 15, gives some account of her character and death. 
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CHAP, eldest had first been the wife of Mr. Humphrey Ridge, 
ITSB ^ gentleman of good family in Hampshire, who in less 
^=^= than a year left her a widow. After his death she 
returned to her father's house, and solaced by her 
attentions the affliction of his declining years. In this 
duty she was joined by her sister, Mrs. Cumberland, 
who, after the death of her mother, passed much of 
her time with her femily at Trinity Lodge". Sur- 
rounded by snch friends, the Doctor experienced the 
joint pressure of old age and ipfinnity as lightly as is 
consistent with the lot of homanity. He continued to 
amuse himself with reading ; and though nearly con- 
fined to his arm-chair, was able to enjoy the society 
of his friends, and scTeral rising scholars who sought 
the conversation of the veteran Grecian : with them 
he still discussed the readings of classical authors, 
recited Homer,, and expounded the doctrine of the 
digamma ; and, as it appears from the recollections 
of one of his visitors, Dr. Salter, used to communicate 
the earlier events of his own literary career. Walter 
BcnUey'e Taylor, the Greek Professor, an eleve of his own, was 
oid^." " much in his society ; as well as his more distinguished 
namesake, John Taylor. Markland is also mentioned 
among those who were admitted to his conversation ; 
and his two nephews, Thomas and Richard Bendey, 
both of whom were attached to him with filial regard, 
and had shaped their studies agreeably to his taste 
and advice, were the frequent companions of his old 
age. But his constant associate, at all times except 
in his hours of study, was the Vice-master, Walker, 
whose firmness and attachment had home him safe 
through the perils of the late prosecution. His good- 
humour and veneration for his aged superior, con- 
tributed to make the attentions of Dr. Walker a great 

" CvmberUmfPt Memobrt, p. 26. 
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comfort' to the declining days of the Master. Mean- chap. 
while the whole government of the College was left in ^jj* 
the hands of the Vice-master, who seems to have i. . '..- 
managed matters with such address, that the four 
years of Bentley's life, subsequent to the prosecution, 
were, as far as I can discover, free from disturbance 
or uneasiness. It is a proof of no common tact and 
judgment, that after so violent an agitation for many 
years, he should have been able to calm the excited 
and angry feelings with which the Society had been 
distracted. 

As the minor particulars of the lives of great men hu domei' 
are objects of curiosity, it is recorded that Bentley en-*"'"'*"^ 
joyed smoking tobacco with his coostant companion ; 
a practice which he did not begin before his seventieth 
year : he is stated also to have been an admirer of good 
Port wine, while he thought contemptuously of Claret, 
which, he said, 'would be Port if it could.' He 
generally wore, while sitting in his study, a hat with 
an enormous brim, as a shade to protect his eyes ; and 
he affected more than ever a fashion of addressing his 
familiars with the singular pronouns tkou and tkee. 

Some amusing recollections of Bentley in his old cumber- 
age have been printed by his grandson, Mr. Cumber- ^^mT 
land, in the ' Memoirs of his own Life.' It would be """^ 
injustice to that author to give them in any words but 
his own ; since the lively and characteristic style in 
which the anecdotes are told, constitutes their chief 
value. As he was a child of ten years old at the time 
of his grandfather's death, it ie not likely that his 
impressions were very vivid of any particulars, except 
the old man's personal kindness towards himself. He 
had opportunities, indeed, of learning from his mother 
and other relations accurate particulars respecting his 
distinguished ancestor, but that he did not avail him- 
self of them, appears from the frequent mistakes which 
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CRAP, fae commitB. It was his object to paint the domestic 
,j^ character of the great scholar in a pleasing and amia- 
— ble light, and to counteract the general impression 
which prevailed of his stem and overbearing man- 
ners ; to this purpose he devotes the best efforts of his 
polished and agreeable style. 

" Of Doctor Richard Bentlejr, my maternal gnmdfather, I shall 
next take leave to epealc. Of him I have perfect recollection. His 
pereoD, hie dignity, hie language and hie love, fixed my early atten- 
tion, and etamped both hie image and his words upon my memory. 
Hie literary works are known to alt, bis private character is stOl mis- 
miderstood by many ; to that I shall confine myself, and, pntting 
aside the enthuraasm of a descendant, I can assert, with the veramty 
of a biographer, that he was neither cynical, as some bave represented 
him, nor overbearing and fostidious in the degree, as he bas been 
described by many," CantberlaTuTg Memoirs, p. 7. 

" I had B sister" somewhat elder than myself. Had there been 
any of that sternness in my grand&ther, which ia so falsely imputed 
to him, it may well be supposed we should have been awed into 
silence in hia presence, to which we were admitted every day. No- 
tliing can be Airther from the tmth ; he was the unwearied patron 
and promoter of all onr childish sports and sallies ; at all times ready 
to detach himself &om any topic of couveraation to take an interest 
and bear his part in our amusements. The eager curiosity natural to 
our age, and the questions it gave birth to, so teazing to many 
parents, he, on the contrary, attended to and encouraged, as the 
claims of in&nt reason never to be evaded or abnsed; strongly 
recommending, that to all such inquiries answer should be given 
according to the Btricteat truth, and information dealt to ua in the 
clearest terms, as a sacred duty never to be departed from. I have 
broken in upon him many a time in his hours of study, when he 
would put hia book aside, ring hia hand-bell for bis servant, and be 
led to his shelves to take down a picture-book for my amusement. 
I do not say tljat his good-nature always gained its object, as the 
pictures which his books generally supplied me with were anatomical 
drawings of dissected bodies, very little calculated to communicate 
delight ; but be had nothing better to produce ; and surely such an 
effiirt on his part, however unsuccessful, was no feature of a cyitic : 



" Cumberland had three Bisters, and all living about the period of these 
anecdotes. See the will of Dr. Bentley, Appendix, No, IV. 
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a ' cynic should be mside of sterner staff.' I have had from him, at CHAP, 
times, whiUt standing at hia elbow, a complete and entertaming nar- 
ratJTe of hia school-boy days, with, the characters of his different * 
masters very humoorously displayed, and the punishnients described, 
which they at tunes would wrongfully inflict upon him for seeming 
to be idle and regardless of his task, ' When the dunces.' he would 
say, ' could not discover that I was pondering it in my mind, and 
fixing it more firmly in my memory, than if I had been bawling it 
out amongst the rest of my school- fellows.' 

" Once, and only once, I recollect his ^ving me a gentle rebuke 
for making a most outrageous noise in the room over his library aad 
disturbing him in his studies ; I had no apprehension of anger from 
him, and confidently answered that I could not help it, as I had been 
at battledore and shuttlecodc with Master Gooch, the Bishop of 
Ely's son". 'And I have been at this sport with his father,' he 
repUed ; ' but thine has been the more amusing game ; so there's no 
harm done.' " Ibid. p. 7. 

" His ordinary style of conversation was naturally lofty, and his 
freqoent use of thou and thee with his famihars carried with it a kind 
of dictatorial tone, that savoured more of the closet than the court ; 
this is readily admitted, and this on first approaches might mislead a 
stranger ; but the native candour and inherent tenderness of his heart 
could not long be veiled from observation, ftir his feelings and affec- 
tions were at once too impulsive to be long repressed, and he too 
careless of concealment to attempt at qualifying them," IMd. p. 9. 

" How liable he was to deviate from the strict line of justice, by 
his partiality to the side of mercy, appears from the anecdote of the 
thief, who robbed him of his plate, and was seized and brought 
before him with the very articles upon him : the natural process in 
this man's case pointed out the road to prison ; my grandfather's 
process was more summary, but not quite so legal. While Commis- 
sary Greaves, who was then present, and of counsel for the College 
Ex officio, was expatiating on tiie crime, and prescribing the measures 
obviously to be taken with the offender. Doctor Bentley interposed, 
saying, ' Why tell the man he is a thief ? he knows that well enough, 
without thy information. Greaves. — Harkye, fellow, thou see'st the 
trade which thon hast taken up is an unprofitable trade, therefore get 
thee gone, lay aside an occupation by which thou can'st gain nothing 
but a halter, and follow that by which thou may'at earn an honest 



" litis is an antinpation. Dr. Gooch did not become Bishop of Ely 
till several years after Bentley's death. He was at that time Bishop oi 
Norwich. 
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CHAP, livetihood.' Having Bud thie, be ordered him to be iet at liberty 
^^' against the remonBtrancee of the by-standen, and insiBting upon it 
''**■ that the fellow was duly penitent for his ofience, bade him go hie way 
and never steal again." Ibid, p. 14. 

Pope'iftedi It was at this time, when Bentley was too much 
^"„ft sunk under the load of years and infirmity to be an 
BeaOej. object of jealousy or resentment, that Pope chose to 
write against him a severe satire, and Warburton 
assisted his friend in holding him up to ridicule and 
contempt. The spleen of the satirist appears to have 
been lately increased and irritated by the interference 
of Thomas Bentley, who bad, indiscreetly perhaps, 
taken up the cudgels in his uncle's cause, and ad- 
dressed an angry letter to Pope in some of the journals. 
As none of the commentators have given a clue to find 
this epistle, I can only conjecture from circumstances, 
that it was written in 1740, and that it was intended 
to resent some ridicule cast upon our Aristarchus. 
Tliat point however is of no importance ; few people, 
except Pope, would have suffered themselves to be 
disturbed by such effusions ; and a writer who passed 
his life in satirizing others, ought not to have com- 
plained of occasional attempts at retaliation. It ap- 
pears from his correspondence with Warburton, that 
the latter had suggested to the poet some ludicrous 
comparison, as applicable to the uncle and nephew : 
Oti. 27, Pope's reply betrays much asperity and anger : 
"Your simile," says he, "of B — and his nephew, 
would make an excellent epigram. But aU satire is 
become so ineffectual, when the last step that virtue 
can stand upon, shame, is taken away, that epigram 
must expect to do nothing even in its own little pro- 
vince, and upon its own little subjects"." Not long 

" Pope's Works, \dL is. p. 379- There is an epigram vpon Bentley, 
given bfMr.Bowle8,aaPope'B, behaving found it inhia band-writing: but 
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afterwards, the scheme of the fourth Book of the chap. 
DuQciad, was suggested to the satirist by Warburton ; jj^, 

here it was arranged that the Aristarchus of Cam- — ' 

bridge should perform a conspicuous character. Even book of the 
the greatest admirers of Pope must acknowledge that ''""""^ 
this piece, relating as it does to subjects which have 
no connection with those ridiculed in the three former 
books, is an incongruous appendage to his poem : nor 
was it very decent to introduce his sarcasms upon 
such characters as Beutley, Clarke, and Mead, the 
ornaments of the age in which they lived," as the 
sequel of a satire, designed to ridicule the dulness and 
poverty of the scribblers who wrote for bread in the 
purlieus of Smithfield and Grub-Street. The long 
oration assigned to Beutley, who appears as the repre- 
sentative of the two Universities, consists in reflections 
upon the whole system of academical studies, whether 
classical, philosophical, or metaphysical. Though 
some of the verses are excellent, the satire is too 
general to be felt, the irony is not happily sustained, 
and the fiction of the spe^er is inappropriate. The 
opening lines are personally applicable, and are meant 
to describe his appeaiEince and manner : 

" Ab many quit the streams that mmrm'rmg foil 
To loll the sons of Marg'ret and Glare Hall, 
Where Bentiey late tempestuous wont to sport 
In troubled waters, but now sleeps in Fort. 



even the evidence of his hand-writmg is hardly s 

believe that the great poet was the father of so paltry a production ; — 

■" Did Milton's prose, Charles, thy death defend? 
A furiona foe unconscious proves a friend. 
On Milton's verse did Bentiey comment i Enow 
A weak, officious friend becomes a foe : 
While he but sought his author'a fame to further. 
The murd'rous critic has aveng'd thy murder." Vol. iv. p. 33. . 
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Before them morch'd that awfbl AnstardL ; 
Row'd wu }uB front with loany a deep remaik ; 
His hat, which never vul'd to hnman pride. 
Walker with rev'rence took, and laid aside. 
Low bow'd the rest : he, lingV' ^^ *"** ^°^ '• 
So npright Qnaken jdeaae both man and God. 
' MistreBs ! diamiss that nibble from four tbrone ; 
Avamit — Is AriBtarchos yet miknowu ? 
Thy mighty scholiast, whose unwearied paina 
Made Horace dull, and humbled Milton's strains. 
Turn what they will to verse, their toil is vain ; 
Critics like me shall make it prose again. 
Roman and Greek gmmmariana I know your better, 
Author of something yet more great than letter ; 
While tow'ring o'er your alphabet, like Saul, 
Stands our digamma, and o'ertops them all,' " 

The conclusion of the scene again exhibits the 
individual character : 

" ' Walker, our hat !' — nor more he ddgn'd to say. 
But stem as Ajax' spectre, strode away." 

Cumberland is seriously displeased with this allu- 
sion, and very gravely maintains the improbability (rf 
his grandfather's ever commanding the Vice-master 
to reach his hat : but it does happen that for this scene 
the poet had some authority in the following anecdote 
which had been related to him. Philip Miller, the 
celebrated botanist, and author of the ' Gardener's 
Dictionary,' went on an embassy to Cambridge to 
consult the Aristarchus upon some classical subject, 
for the advantage of a foreign scholar. He was hos- 
pitably received at Trinity Lodge, and after dinner 
propounded his question ; when Bentley, perhaps not 
approving this style of consultation, recommended 
him to ' drink his wine.' Miller however took three 
opportunities of recurring to the object of his mission, 
when Bentley, offended, called to his faithful com- 
panion, " Walker ! my hat — " and quitted the room 
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m a manner not unlike that described by the poet", chap. 
The Vice-master himself was so far from being mor- u^j^ 
tified at the manner in which his name was connected — '- 
with Bentley's, that after the Doctor's death he pre- 
served the identical hat, hung upon a peg in his 
College rooms, and used to point it out to persons who 
visited him, as a relique and memorial of his revered 
friend. 

This satire first appeared in 1743, and, I believe, 
just before the decease of the aged critic. Thomas 
Bentley was not forgotten ; but ere the opportunity 
occurred for diachai^ng the bile which was nourished 
against him, he was no longer living to be sensible 
of its effects. In 1741 he published his handsome Tbomu 
and well-known edition of the Hymns of Callimachus; puSilStiSD. 
which seems principally intended for the use of 
schools. His preface consists of a remonstrance 
against a method, then prevalent, of reading Greek 
with attention only to the accent, and a neglect of 
quantity ; or, to speak more correctly, of changing 
the quantities of Greek words, in order to make them 
correspond with the accept^. *" : but of the exjict 
nature of accent and quantity themselves, it exhibits 
no very distinct knowledge. The next year appeared 
his edition of Caesar, in which the notes of his friend. 
Dr. Jurin, are given along with his own. In both 
these publications, the devoted attachment of Thomas 
to his venerable uncle is conspicuously shown. The 
termination of the nephew's career was now at hand ; 
being in a bad state of health, be was sent by 
medical advice to Clifton : here he was making an 

" This anecdote ie told by Mr. George Asliby, in some manuscripts in 
tlie poMCBBton of Sir Thomas CuUmn, Bart., communicated to me by his 
ktndnega. 

" The only point worthy of notice in this piece is the fact that it was an 
ordinary piactice at that day to pronounce the following words, with the 
quantities as here maiked; rWifu, kivSvvos, <'l>i'^e> AqfioaOiiniE. 
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CHAP, excursion on the water; when, being very ill, he 
1742. ^gg^<l ^ ^^ P^^ ashore : but before the boat reached 
- ; the bank he expired **. About a year after his 

m/jIs, ' death, Pope published hia Dimciad complete, with 
^''*^ its large commentary ; and although the object of 
his resentment was sheltered from him by the grave, 
he exhibited his anger by a severe reflection. It 
may be recollected that Thomas had printed, thir^ 
yeai^ before, a small edition of Horace, with his 
ancle's text, dedicated to Lord Harley. It was there- 
fore determined to fasten upon him the couplet in 
the second book of the Dunciad, which had hitherto 
been understood, as it was undoubtedly designed, to 
apply to the great Aristarchus, and his well-known 
dedication of Horace to the Earl of Oxford. Bentley 
his mouth with dame jkutery opes, &c. The sting 
however was comprised in the following conunen- 
tary : 

" Not spoken of the famous Dr. Eachard Bentley, but of one Thomaa 
Bentley, a small critic, who aped his imcle in a Utile Horace. Ilic 
great one was intended to be dedicated to the Lord Hali&z, bnt (on 
a change of the ministry) was given to the Earl of Oxford ; for 
which reason the little one waa dedicated to hia son, the Lord 
Harley."— 

This note, to which Warburton'a name is subscribed, 
goes on to give an extract from the dedication, ver- 
bally translated, and concludes with mentioning his 
offensive letter to Mr. Pope. 

In this edition of the Dunciad appeared the nume- 
rous notes bearing the signature of Bentley, written 

•I Communicated by Mr. Bentley Warren, He is bmied in the chnrdi 
of Clifton, with the following inscription : 

Hie jacet Corpus 

ThOMA BENTLBt, LL.D. 

Qui obiit xxviii Maii 
Anno 1742, 

MiaX. 50. 
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either by Pope or his friend, in imitation of our chap. 
critic's style ; the idea of making an adversary the ,_^ 
commentator upon his work being probably borrowed .- 

from the example of Swift in his ' Tale of a Tub.' 
At the same time a dissertation, burlesqaing the waitur- 
style of Bentley, under the title of ' Richardus ^"Ji'i™;;;. 
Aristarchus upon the Hero of the Poem,' was pre-g**=l"* 
fixed by Warburton. This great writer has attained 
such high and well-merited reputation for command- 
ing genius and unbounded learning, that it would 
be but a small addition to his glory to pronounce 
him an able mimic. But in truth, this performance 
seems a very ordinary one of its kind ; while the 
publication of such buffoonery against an illustrious 
scholar, lately dead, for whom, in his sincere judg- 
ment, he entertained the highest admiration, is a 
proof neither of good taste nor good feeling. In- 
deed the whole conduct of Warburton in relation to 
Bentley is remarkable. He had not any cause of 
offence against him ; nor did he, like his friend the 
poet, regard the race of critics with aversion ; on the 
contrary, no one more fully appreciated the value of 
criticism, or better estimated ^e learning and genius 
of Bentley ". His literary ambition, however, which 
took aim at the highest objects, hsid led him to exert 
uncommon pains in his * Divine Legation of Moses,' 
to controvert Bentley 's positions respecting the laws 
attributed to Zaleucus and Charondas, maintained 
in the dissertation on Phalaris. Of all the antago- 
nists of our critic, Warburton was most worthy to be 
matched in such a combat : both his reading and his 
logical powers admitted a comparison with those of 

" Warburton, writing advice to Mr. W. Greene, in 1738, tm a couth 
of atudiea, directs him to the study of the heat critica, such as Joe. Scaliger, 
Carauhon, Upaiiui, Tumebus, Sec. ; " but, above aJJ, Dr. Bentley and 
Bishop Hare, who are tkt greatest mettmthit way tiiai ever were." 
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CHAP. Bentley ; and had they heen more nearly of an age^ 
„^ it is probable that the world would have seen the 
== powers of both called out in a controversy. But 
Warburton's classical education not having been re- 
gular, his learning was neither so sound nor so secure 
as that seen in the dissertation on Phalaris; and 
there is much justice in the welt-known remark at- 
tributed to Bentley, on reading the * Divine Lega- 
tion,' that the autiior had a voracions appetite for 
knowledge, but he doubted whether he had a good 
digestion. Although he treats the veteran scholar 
with the respect due to his merits and character, yet 
it is easy to discover from this and other parts of his 
great work, that he was jealous of his fame, and 
I74I. proposed himself as his rival. In the second part of 
the ' Divine Legation,' Warburton's reply to CoUioa' 
book ' On the Grounds of the Christian Religion,' 
plainly emulates the celebrated answer of Phileleu- 
therus to his * Discourse of Freethinking "'. In some 
places there may, I think, be discovered a spirit of 
detraction, and a desire to degrade Bentley in estima- 
tion ^*. Whether it is to be attributed to this cause, or 
a wish to gratify the spleen of his friend Pope, that 
he condescended to turn his style into ridicule, in 
neither case is the fact creditable to his own cha- 
racter. It is more satisfectory to remark that War- 
burton shows an anxiety to make some amends by 
the introduction of a note on another part of Pope's 
works, in his edition published after the poet's death, 
in which he expresses a wish ' to do that justice to 

*> DiviMt Legidifm. B. VI. Section 6. 

" FailJcularlyinthelongiiote on theI>itwieI<e$>a(to*t,B.n. Section 3, 
in which he labours to convict Bentley of want of veracity relative to his 
alleged plagiariam from Vizzauiiu in hia Diuerl. tm Pkal. p. 64. But he 
doea not make out his case in a way which can aatisfy any liberal mind in 
admitting eoch » chuge. The subject hu been already mentioned in 
Vol. I. p. 106. 
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Bentley, which he never met with while alive ".' In chap. 
the same spirit, in a letter to his Mend Hurd, he 1742. 
declares himself * charmed with the latter's generous === 
concern for the character of a truly great and much 
injured man, Dr. Bentley'*." 

Shortly before Bentley's death, justice was pub- singuUr 
licly done to a very remarkable imtance of his critical B™tiey'> 
sagacity, and intimate acquaintance with the Greek J^l^", 
language. Chishull had inserted in his Antiguitate$ ^ 
Asiatics an inscription taken from an ancient marble, 
which had belonged to the temple of Jupiter Urius 
in the Bosphorus, at the entrance of the Euxine sea. 
This had been separately copied long before by the 
two travellers, Wheeler and Spon; and Chishull 
printed the eight elegiac lines of which it consisted in 
a somewhat corrected form : hereupon Bentley wrote was- 
a criticism, restoring them according to his own judg- 
ment, as he imagined they must have been intended 
by the author, and supposing the errors to hare pro- 
ceeded from the two travellers by whom they were 
copied. These remarks being sent in a letter, pro- 
bably addressed to his friend Dr. Mead, were com- 
municated, without the author's name, to Chishull ; 
who replied in two letters, partly approving and partly 
rejecting as inadmissible, the corrections of the anony- 
mous critic. It must be allowed to have been no 
common instance of boldness, to dispute the testi- 
mony, separately given, of two learned eye-witnewes. 
But not long afterwards the marble itself was brought 1731. 
to England ; and, improbable as such a thing might 

** Pope's imitation of Horace's EpUl. to Avgiut. V. 104. In another 
part of his Commentary on Pope's works, Warburton applies to Bentley 
the folbwing quotation from Cicero : " Habait a natm« genus quoddam 
Bciimini«, qaod etiam arte limaveiat, qnod erat in repiehendendis verbis 
veiBOtnm et solen ; sed atepe stamaelioeiuu, nonnunqusm fiigidum, inter- 
diun etiam facetmn." 

" LeliertJ¥om a latt tmintnt Prelaie to one (if hit FUtndt, Bvo. p. 9. 
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CHAP, appear, every word of the inscription, when examined, 
,542. turned out to be literally and exactly as Bentley had 
~ — ^^ conjectured that it ought to "be read. John Taylor 
was at this time publishing a Latin Thesis, which he 
had delivered in the Law-Schools when keeping his 
Act: by way of appendix to this essay, he transcribed 
and printed a. facsimile of the inscription itself, along 
with Bentley's Letter and ChishuU's reply, copies of 
which had been given to him by the veteran critic, 
whose sagacity he had thus the satisfaction of dis- 
playing by such a signal example". In the same 
publication Taylor inserted another letter of Bent- 
ley's, written in 1735, and containing a specimen of 
his accuracy in a different way : it was the explana- 
tion of the date of a Persic manuscript just given to 
the Public Library, showing that the term Yotiane 
1504, implied that year of the ffira of the Seleu- 
cidffi, corresponding with A.D. 1193; Yonane or 
lounan being the name by which the Elastem nations 
called the people of the Greek Empire under the suc- 
cessors of Alexander. 

My narrative has now reached its last stage ; and 
no more remains but to relate the termination of 
Bentley's mortal career. He used in his old age to 
compare himself with ' an old trunk, which, if you 
let it alone, will last a long time ; but if you jumble 
it by moving, will soon fall to pieces '*.' Tradition in 
Cambridge has recorded that he said, he thought 
. . himself likely to live to fourscore, an age long enough 
to read every thing which was worth reading ; ad- 
ding in his peculiar manner, 

Et tunc magna met svh terns tbit ioiago. 

" Commmiariat ad Legem Decemtiirtdem tie inope Debitore m parlei dit- 
teeamdo: quemin Scholia Jttridicit Caatabni/ue, Jiinii xxii. ijil , recitaoit 

Jo&NNEH TaTLOB, LL.D. 

"M^iUand's Letter to Bowyer. Nichok' Lit.jbttc. vol. iv. p. 351. 
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In January 1742 he completed his eightieth year ; chap. 
in June, 1 find that his health and spirits enabled him „^^ 
to officiate as examiner and elector to Lord Craven's =— ^ 
two University Scholarships ". About a month after- ^^^^j^ ,^ 
wards he was seized with a complaint which is said •"' maea. 
to have been a pleuritic fever. He himself suggested 
that his case required bleeding ; but Dr. Heberden, 
who was then a young physician practising at Cam-' 
bridge, would not venture upon that remedy. The Hi» deaUi. 
illness appearing serious, his family sent to Stamford 
for Dr. Wallis, who lost no time in going to Cam- 
bridge to visit his venerable friend : but before his 
arrival, Dr. Bentley was do more. He expired on 
the 14th of July. . Dr. Wallis is stated to have ex- 
pressed much regret that the patient's own sugges- 
tion had not been complied with. 

His remains were interred on the north side of the 
communion-nuls of the College chapel ; after the 
ceremony, a funeral oration in Latin was spoken in Funcni 
commendation of the deceased, by Mr. Philip Yonge, 
one of the College tutors, who became shortly after- 
wards Public Orator, and in process of time Bishop of 
Norwich*". A small square stone in the pavement 

» The SeholaTs elected were John Hardy Craven, and Chrish^her 
Smart. Trota a memarandum in the BagistrwT'e Office, it appears that 
the former waa choeen solely on account of his name, ia compliance with 
a clause in the founder's will. A atrong protest was entered by Taylw, 
the Greek Profegsor, againat his election, upon the ground of hia insuf- 
ficiency in learning, 

" It happened that on the day of Bentley's funeral, the celebrated phy- 
sician. Sir George Baker, first went from Eton to be admitted a scholar of 
King's Colk^. The reputation for scholarship which he brought with 
him was so high, that a prognostication of his future fame was expressed 
hy this quotation : 

mo amtbo, hob deficit otter 
Awau, el timUifrondeseii nrga melaOo. 

The predicdon may be said to have been verified, though not in the in- 
stance of Baker himself, yet in that of au ekve of his, whom his liberality 
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comprises the only memorial of Dr. Bentley ; and it 
is a remarkable circumstance, that the inscription on 

= this stone withholds from him his title of Master of 
the College. This omission obviously proceeded from 
that part of the Fellows, who contended that af^r the 
Victor's sentence of deprivation, he had ceased to be 
^eir legitimate Head ; and I infer from it a proba- 
bility, that Colbatch's party happened at that moment 
to be sufficiently strong to make the suppression of bis 
title a condition of the interment taking place in the 
chapel with the usual honours^'. The feelings re- 
sulting from the late feuds will account for no monu- 
ment being erected to the memory of this illustrious 
character. 

« The particulars of the Doctor's will do not enable 
us to ascertun the extent of his property. He be- 
queathed 5002. to each of his daughters, and 5002. to 
each of Mrs. Cumberland's four children ; his property 
in Bank-stock to his son ^chard Bentley, and the 
residue of his effects to be divided equally between 
his son and two daughters : but what was the amount 
of the Bank-stock is not specified. From information 
which I have gathered from connections of his family, 
I apprehend that Dr. Bentley, although accused by 
his enemies of amassing money almost all his life, was 
really able to leave but a very moderate provision for 
his family. Although he had several pieces of pre- 
ferment, yet the amount of the whole did not, I think, 
exceed 1300/. or 14002. a year, at the utmost. His 

mabled to go to the Univenitj of Cambridge — AtcAsrdPorfOn, tbe penoa 

who, of all Kholan nibeequent to Bentlejr, can beat be compared with bit 

great modeL 

*' The foQowing u the inacriptioii on the stone : 

H. S. E. 

RiCHABDOe Bbntlbv, S. T. p. R. 

Obiitxivjul 1743. 

jf:tatu80. 
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son, who was brought up "to no profereion, had occa- chap. 
sioned him considerable expense. Upon the whole, jj^j^ 
I doubt whether the savings of his long life were more =^^ 
than five thousand pounds. 

The most valuable bequest of Bentley was that of »'« "i>rafy 
his library and papers ; the whole of these (except *" ^^"' 
some old Greek Manuscripts brought from Mount 
Athos, which he left to the College) he made the 
property of his nephew, Richard, the sole executor of 
his will ; probably expecting that he would give to 
the world his edition of the New Testament, and 
others of his unpublished lucubrations. But this 
gentleman never edited any posthumous works of his 
uncle ; and returned the money of the subscribers to 
the New Testament. Part of the books were sold 
immediately, the possessor not having a house large 
enough to contain the whole ; the remainder continued 
in his parsonage at Nailstone, in Leicestershire, till 
his death in 1786", when they also were sold by 
auction : but with one important exception. The 
whole of Bentley's manuscripts and critical apparatus 
for his edition of the New Testament, his corrected 
copy of Homer, and copy-book of manuscript notes, 
his Hesychius, and Hephaestion, were bequeathed hy 
Doctor Richard to Trinity College, of which he con- 
tinued a Fellow till his death. He had many years 
before given a valuable portion of his uncle's classical 
books, bearing his marginal notes, along with his 
literary correspondence, to Mr. Cumberland, the well- 
known dramatist and poet, by whom the papers were 
transferred to Trinity College, and the volumes sold 
to Lackington the bookseller : by the public spirit 
and right feeling of the latter, his entire purchase be- 

•) The account of Dr. Richard Bentley, giren in the obituary of the 
Gmtlantm't Magazint for 1786, p. 268, confounds him with his cousin, 
Dr. Thomas Bentley, who had been dead forty-four years. 
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CHAF. came the property of the British Museum, and, as I 
1742. ^^'^^ understood, without any advance of price. 
=--■■■— After Dr. Bentley's death, his eldest daughter, Mrs. 
^' Ridge, married the Rev. James Favell, a Fellow (rf 
Trinity College, of high character, and an admired 
preacher in the University pulpit. Mr. Cumberland, 
his other son-in-law, became in process of time the 
Bishop of Klmore. His son, Richard Bentley, is 
well known to fame both by his writings, and his inti- 
macy with Bubb Dodington, Horace Walpole, and 
Gray. All his contemporaries agree in acknowledg- 
ing the extent of his genius, and in lamenting that his 
pursuits were so desultory and various, as to preclude 
him from obtaining in any line that eminence which 
his talents qualified him to reach. 

Remark) on It may be expected of a biographer that he should 
^IJS^of at the end of his work give a careful and well-balanced 
Dr. Beotiey. gummary of his hero's character. But this is a task 
which I must confess my disinclination to undertake. 
Having spared no pains in collecting every particular 
which I could discover respecting the conduct and 
opinions of Dr. Bentley, and in comparing and weigh- 
ing difiTerent representations of them ; and having 
carefully and impartially communicated the results to 
my readers, I have enabled them to form as just an 
estimate as I can myself do, of the character of that 
extraordinary persouE^e. Were I now to sum up my 
own opinions of his mind, his principles, disposition, 
and talents, it would be presumptuous to expect that 
they should coincide in all respects with those of a 
reader who has accompanied me throughout my nar- 
rative. But I have another reason for my unwilling- 
ness to descant further upon the particulars of Beat- 
ley's character : it appears to me that his passions 
were not always under the controul, nor his actions 
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under the goidance, pf Christian principles ; that, in ^haf. 
consequence, pride and ambition, the faults to which jj^^. 
his nature was most exposed, were suffered to riot ==» 
without restraint ; and that hence proceeded the dis- 
play of arrogance, selfishness, obstinacy, and oppres- 
sion, by which it must be confessed that his career 
was disfigured. That nature however had not denied 
to him certain amiable qualities of the heart, and that 
he possessed in a considerable degree many of the 
social and endearing virtues, is proved beyond a 
doubt by the warm and steady affection with which 
he was regarded by his family and his intimate 
friends. 

Upon Bentley's literary character I have already hi. lUemry 
made fi*equent observations, which it would be su- 
perfluous to repeat. It is now sufficient to remark, 
that his merits have been universally acknowledged 
by subsequent scholars, both in this country and on 
the continent : the disposition to censure the faults 
of his writings, which we have so frequently observed, 
appeared to cease with his life ; and the learned of 
all countries have joined in assigning to him the 
title of Prince of Scholars. Not that they have 
been blind to the errors of his criticism, particu- 
larly his unnecessary and tasteless alterations in 
I^atin poetry ; but they have discovered and acknow- 
ledged the signal benefit of his productions, iu the 
information which they convey, and the exercise 
which they supply to the judgment. 

The reader of the foregoing Memoirs will have 
observed, how greatly the literary career of Dr. 
Bentley was affected and influenced by the extraordi- 
nary complexion of his personal history: no one can 
fail to regret that so large a portion of his time' 
should have been worse than wasted in unseemly 
contests, or to remark that, however great and du- 
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CHAP, rable the reputation which he has actually achieved, 
^-^^ his literary performances might have been still more 
== honourable to himself, and more beneficial to the 
public, had he not been occupied in an incessant 
struggle to retain his rank and preferment. Bat, 
putting this consideration :s;de, 1 am dispceed to 
think that he did not correctly understand the nature 
of hia own qualifications, and that his powers were 
not always exerted in the field where they were most 
capable of benefiting the world. At the time of 
comp<»ing the most learned of his works, the en- 
lai^d Dissertation on Phalaris, Bentley was in hia 
thirty-eighth year ; and although he continued hia 
literary labours to more than double that age, yet he 
never produced any thing equal or similar to that 
admirable piece. His Remarks on Freethinking, al- 
though a hasty composition, serve as a specimen o( 
the powerful effect which he could produce, when he 
brought the energies of his mind and stores of his 
erudition to serve in the maintenance of truth, and 
refutation of sophistry. In such a line he would, I 
conceive, have exercised hU learning, acuteness, and 
powers of application, with far more benefit to man- 
kind, than in that conjectural criticism, which should 
have been the sport and amusement, rather than the 
serious and staple occupation of a genius lite Bentr 
ley's. In this favourite pursuit he displayed his in- 
genuity and quickness, often at the expense of sound 
judgment and correct taste ; and his learning was 
too much employed in defending his fanciful altera- 
tions of the text of a Latin poet, when it ought to 
have been devoted to maintain and illustrate truth. 
Notwithstanding this frequent abuse of his erudition, 
such is the power of genius, and so great the pre- 
ponderance of his solid and unshaken merits, that 
Bentley has established a school of criticism, of which 
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the greatest scholars since his time have been proud chap. 

to consider themselves members ; and, in spite of the ,^^3 

envy and opposition of his contemporaries, has at- ~— 

tained a more exalted reputation than has hitherto 
been the lot of any one in the department of ancient 
literature. 
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It is not improbable that some readers, who have 
_ felt an interest in the particulars about Trinity Col- 
lege unavoidably connected with my narrative, may 
wish for a little information respecting the subsequent 
history of that Society, and the steps by which it 
rose to its present eminence. Having given in the 
seventh Chapter a brief account of the College pre- 
vious to the mastership of Dr. Bentley, I will here 
annex an outline of such later occurrences as are 
most worthy of record. 

Dr. Robert Smith, the relative and saccessor of 
Cotes, became Master upon Bentley's death. He 
had been a partizan of his predecessor in the recent 
feuds; nevertheless, he seems by his equitable and 
judicious conduct to have healed all wounds, and 
conciliated all parties. The peace of the College 
was, however, sometimes disturbed by the violent 
temper and eccentric conduct of Dr. Pame. This 
gentleman officiated as deputy to Dr. Whaley, (who 
succeeded Bentley as Regius Professor of Divinity) 
and is said to have acquitted himself in the Schools 
with much ability and a graceful manner. But 
in the meantime he became embarrassed with debts, 
probably resulting from his tutorship ; and the agi- 
tation of such circumstances operating on a mind 
which seems always to have been in a high degree 
of excitement, produced unequivocal symptoms of 
insanity ; whereupon he was exiled from the Collie 
with an allowance for his support. Just at that time 
the death of Dr. Colbatch occasioned the revival of 
those proceedings, to which he had devoted so lai^e 
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« portion of hU life ; and a fresh attempt was made chap, 
to ascertain the Visitor of Trinity College. The ' 
rectory of Orwell was taken by Dr. Vernon, who 
already possessed the living of St. Geoi^e's Blooms- 
bury : the statutes ordain, that no one shall hold two 
livings along with his fellowship ; but as St. George's 
was one of the churches recentiy built, and therefore 
not in the King's books, Vernon contended that it 
ought not to be regarded za a benefice contemplated 
by the statutes. The Master and Seniors holding a 
■different opinion declared his fellowship vacant, and i75u. 
he immediately appealed against their decision to . 
the Bishop of Ely as Visitor. Dr. Gooch, the Master 
of Gains College, who had performed so conspicuous 
a part in Bentley's history, then occupied the see of 
Ely ; but he, warned by the example of his prede- 
cessors, was not forward to interpose in the affairs 
of Trinity College ; and the Court of King's Bench 
was moved to compel him by a mandamus to dis- 
charge the office of Visitor. The Master and a ma- 
jority of the Seniors, having been of Bentley's party 
in the former disputes, adopted his view of the 
question, and resolved to maintain that the King 
alone possessed that authority. The action which 
ensued bears a close resemblance to the last that 
we detailed, in 1738 : on this occasion however 
the Court directed that the Attorney-General, Sir 
Dudley Ryder, should be heard on behalf of the 
rights of the Crown. This action concluded, like 
the last, with determining nothing : Chief Justice 
Lee pronounced that the question, in whom the 
visitatorial power existed, was not to be settled by 
the Court, but ought to be decided by a jury, 
Pame, who being incensed against bis brethren, had 
joined with Vernon in this action, died shortly after 
its termination. Thus ended the litigations which 



CHAP, had agitated the College with litde intermission for 
^^' above forty years : at the close of that long term the 
question was left in exactly the same state of uncer- 
tainty as at the beginning. I am not aware of any 
subsequent attempts made to litigate the point : the 
Society, seemingly in despair of ever obtaining a 
decision from the law, settled it among themselves ; 
end all personal feelings having subsided, the mem- 
bers have ever since acquiesced in what happened to 
be the sense of the majority when it was last under 
discussion, and have regarded the Crown as Visitor 
of the College. In the few and trifling cases ctf 
appeal which have since occorred, justice has been 
administered promptly and without difficulty, by the 
Lord Chancellor on behalf of the Sovereign, 

From that time the College was enabled to pursue 
undisturbed the main objects of its institution, the 
education of youth, and the cultivation of philosophy, 
literature, and religion. Its advance in reputation, 
corresponded with the spirit of industry and study 
which, when not interrupted by domestic jars, be- 
came again the pervading principle of the society. 
In the meantime its revenues, under the judicious 
management of Mr. Stephen Whisson, who continued 
bursar for about thirty years, not only recovered from 
the embarrassment occasioned by the defence of Dr. 
Bentley, but improved the incomes of the Fellows, 
rebuilt part of the fabric, and, what was an object of 
at least equal importance, enabled the Society to give 
considerable sums towards the augmentation of their 
small vicar^es. It has been mentioned in our me- 
moirs of Dr. Bentley, how much the state of the 
College preferment was to be regretted, and what a 
judicious plan he had meditated for bettering its con- 
dition. This was effected, in part, about forty years 
*igOj by a Royal Letter, enjoining that the College 
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livings (except five or six in the neighbourhood of chap. 
Cambridge) should in future be ofTei-ed to the Fel- ,^= 
lows, not to hold as before with CoUege-preacher- 
Bfaips, but upon condition of vacating their fellow- 
ships. Of the prospective benefit of this regulation 
to the College there could be no doubt ; but it was 
equally certain that the immediate views of many of 
the existing Society, who were in the expectancy of 
livings, must thereby be prejudiced ; it deserves 
therefore to be recorded as an instance of the triumph 
of public spirit over private interest, that tiie resolu- 
tion to solicit this order was carried, not by a majority 
only, but by the express consent and approbation, in- 
dividually given, of every one of the sixty Fellows. 

The custom which had been introduced by Dr. 
Bentley of private examinations for fellowships and 
scholarships, was attended with much inconvenience. 
The various examiners formed their opinions of the 
candidates' merits upon different data ; too much 
latitude was given to the private taste of individuals 
in the choice of subjects for examination ; in some 
hands the enquiry might be slight and superficial, in 
othera altogether neglected : a door was thus opened 
to abuse, and confidence was diminished in the justice 
of the decisions. Some instances having occurred of 1786. 
Seniors taking a part in the elections, who had never 
examined the candidates, a strong memorial was pre- 
sented to the Seniority by ten of the junior Fellows, 
remonstrating against a practice which was in oppo- 
sition to the statutes, and tended to destroy the objects 
of the foundation '*. The matter of this remonstrance 

*' The effects which have flowed from this Memorial have been so sin- 
gularly benefioal to the College and the public, that the naineB of the ten 
memorialists deserve to be placed upon record : they were, George fVad- 
dingtim, John Bayneg, Thoatas Cautky, Miles Popple, Thomas Janes, Henry 
Porter, Kii^sman Bastett, John HoiUtone, Matthevi Murfitt, and Matthew 
mbon. 
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CHAP, was unexceptionable ; biit the governing part of the 
., -,. ..^1 , Society, oflfeaded at what could not be denied to be a 
censure of themselves, and regarding it as an act of 
insubordination on the part of their juniors, after an 
ineffectual attempt to induce some of the memoriaUsts 
to withdraw their names, pronounced an admonition, 
cautioning them to behave with more deference to 
their superiors. The object of the memorial was 
however immediately effected : the Master, Dr. Hinch- 
liffe, Bishop of Peterborough, insisted on each of the 
electors becoming bona fide an examiner ; and upon 

17SS. his resignation about two years afterwards, Dr. Postle- 
thwaite, who succeeded, instituted the present system 
of public examination, in which the merits of the can- 
didates are fully and fairly tried in the different 

1790. branches of academical study. Under the auspices 
of the same Master the annual examinations of the 
students of the College were established **. The 
wonderful effects of these institutions in exciting in- 
dustry and emulation among the young men, and 
exalting the character of the College, are such as 
must have even surpassed the hopes of their pro- 
moters. It was not till this system came into full 
operation, that Trinity College could be said to bare 
resumed the station which it originally held among 
the establishments of this kingdom. Since that period 
its history is comprised in the record of academical 
rewards adjudged to its students, and of the distinc- 
tions which they have subsequently obtained in the 

1823. different professions, in the paths of learning and 
science, and in the great theatre of public life. The 
only particular incident to be noticed in the later 

** The eiaminations then iiutituted were for Undergraduates of the first 
two Tears. A plan for a aimikr ezanmiation of the third year was adopted 
by the Master and Seniors in 1S18, at the instance of the writer of this 
book, who at that time filled the office of Head Lecturer. 
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annals of the College, ift the addition of a new and t'^**'- 

handsome quadrangle, erected principally through -^ 

the exertions of Dr. Wordsworth the present Master, 
which accommodates more than an hundred students. 
But the benefits, like those of other public spirited 
measures, have extended much beyond their imme- 
diate object. The example was hereby set to other 
Colleges, and has been promptly followed, of en- 
lai^ng their buildings for the reception of an in- 
creased number of students, and extending the ad- 
vant^es of education in an English University to a 
larger proportion of the liberal classes of society. 
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APPENDIX. 



DR. BENTLEY'S DEFENSIVE PLEA June 23, 1733. 

See Vol. II. p. 337. 

1. Whereas it is alleged in the sixth article of the pre- 
tended articles, exhibited and objected to the said Dr. Bentley, 
to the effect following, to wit, ' That by the second chapter of 
the statutes of Trinity College, it is amongst other things 
ordained and provided, that the Master of the said College for 
the time being, shall be a person no less eminent above other 
members of the said College in his piety and integrity of life, 
than he is superior to them in the dignity of his place, notwith- 
standing which, he, the said Richard Bentley, hath for more 
than twenty years past, in violation of the said statute, lived a 
very irreligious life, and notoriously neglected the public wor- 
ship of God:' It is therein alleged falsely and untruly, and 
the truth was and is, that the said Dr. Bentley always was and 
is a devout, pious, and religious man, and was always accounted, 
reputed, and esteemed so to be, and this was and is true ; and 
so much the said Robert Johnson hath heard and doth know 
and believe in his conscience to be true, and the party propo- 
nent doth allege and propound every thing jointly and severally. 

2. And whereas it is also alleged in the said sixth article, 
of the said articles, that the said Dr. Bentley, for more than 
twenty years last past, preceding the time of exhibiting the 
said articles, did notoriously neglect the public worship of God, 
and particularly by con8|antly and habitually absenting him'- 
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AlTEND. self from divine service in the chapel of the said College, at the 
Dr. Bent- "^^u*! houTB of moming and evening prayers : It is therein 
ley'i Defen- alleged felsely and untruly, and the truth was and is, that the 
" said Dr. Bentley, from the time of Ms being made Master of 

the College, and until he was about fifty years of age, which 
was about the year 1709, the said Dr. Bentley constantly 
attended moming and evening prayers in the chapel, and 
that from that time the infinnity of his constitution pre- 
vented his attending moming prayers, when at five or sis 
o'clock in the moming, but he always attended when mom- 
ing prayers were later at the times of celebrating the 
sacrament: That from 1709 he constantly attended evening 
prayers in summer, till he was about sixty years of age, whici 
was about the year 1718 or 1719. That about that time the 
infirmity of his age and a tenderness contracted by his seden- 
tary and studious life prevented his being so constant at evening 
prayers as he before ' had been. But the said Doctor, from 
about the said year 1718 to 1725 or 1726, was frequently at 
evening prayers, and at the celebration of the sacrament always 
when his health permitted. That from about the year 17l8, 
when his age and the tenderness contracted as aforesaid, sub- 
jected him tn almost constant colds and dangerous coughs by 
changing his habit and putting on a collegiate or academic one, 
yet he was so unwilling to be prevented attending chapel so 
constantly as he before had done, that in order to enable him- 
self to stay in that spacious chapel, and to secure him from the 
cold and damp of the marble, the necessary time of prayers and 
admiuistering the sacrament, he had a carpet carried by his 
servant to chapel for that purpose i but as his age and tender- 
ness increased, and all means he could use proving ineffectual 
to prevent his indisposition, which he almost constantly con- 
tracted by being in so spacious a room in his collegiate or aca- 
demic habit, about the year 1723 or 1726, two or three years 
before the Said articles were exhibited, he was necessitated to 
decline going thither, or to any other place out of his own 
house, by advice of his physicians. And this was and is true, 
and the party proponent doth allege and propound as before. 

8. That accordingly from that time the said Dr. Bentley hath 
not, by reason of his tenderness and indisposition, gone out 
of his own house to visit any one Fellow of his own Societyj 
or any one acquaintance in' the University, nor once been in 
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the College-hall, even at any public festival, though it adjoins append, 
to his own apartments. That from that time also, he being or Bern-' 
the King's Professor in Divinity, he has been forced to obtain ley's Defen. 
a deputy at his own annual and considerable expense, to pre- '"* 
side in his stead at disputations. That since that time, when 
his present Majesty did the University the honour of a visit, 
it being the duty of the King's Professor in Divinity to receive 
Iiim with a Latin oration in the University Schools, he, the 
said Doctor, performing the said exercise in person, did thereby 
get such an illness that he was for several days very danger- 
ously ill, and accounted by his physicians as a dying man, and 
the party proponent doth allege and propound as before. 

4. That during all the time the said Dr. Bentley hath been 
Master of the said College, there have been every year at 
least the number necessarily required by statute, and gene- 
rally more. College preachers in his time, th^i there were in 
his predecessor's time for the like number of years, as appears 
by the College books and appointments of College preachers, 
to -which the party proponent refers himself, and this was and 
is true, and the party proponent doth allege and propound as 
before. 

5. That the Catechetical Lectures being by statute ap- 
pointed only in order for the College preachers to be more com- 
modiously chosen out of them, and there having never been a 
defective number of College preachers, there was not any 
necessity of appointing Catechetical Ijecturers in order to 
choose College Preachers. But, however, there have been 
three times as many in the said Dr. Bentley's time, as there 
were in the same number of ye^^s in his immediate predeces- 
sor's time, as appears by the usual appointments of lecturers, 
and this was and is true, and the party proponent doth allege 
and propound as before. 

6. That it does appe^ by the College books, to which the 
party proponent refers himself, that Mr. Mailed, who is alleged 
in the twelfth and thirteenth articles to have been refused to 
be put up to catechise in the year 1719, was actually put up 
for that purpose on the 4th of June, 1716, and so continued in 
1719 ; and this was and is true, and the party proponent doth 
allege and propound as before. 

7. That Dr. Bentley was not present at, or any way privy 
to, the putting the seal to the instrument mentioned in the 
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APPEND, twenty-ninth article of the said articles objected to the said 
jjj g^j_ Dr. Bentley. Bot the same was put in his absence by the 
ieft Deien- Vice-master, after a meeting duly summoned, and agreed to 
htc FIm. ^ p^j ^^ ^ majoiity of the sixteen seniors ; and this was and 
is true, aai the party proponent doth allege and propound as 
before. 

S. Tbfit by the statutes as well as the usage of the College* 
the seal is not required to be put to any instruments in the 
presence of the sixteen seniors in College. For that by the 
sud usage and statutes, the sixteen seniors in CoU^e ate to be 
duly summoned, and if a majority of the said sixteen seniors 
^ree to the puttLng of the seal, with the consent of the Master, 
or in his absence the Vice-master, the same is to be put ao< 
cordingly. But in case any of the sixteen seniors in CoUc^ 
shall not appear at the stud meeting, the next senior Fellow in 
College in course, is to supply the vacancy ; and this was and 
is true, and the party proponent doth allege and propound as 
before. 

9. That it doth not appear by any of the College books that 
the seniors going out of College, have deputed any persons to 
act for them, or that ever any such deputations were made. 
But all College acts have been done at meetii^ composed df 
the proper seniors, and the next immediate seniors resident in 
College, without any deputation firom the absent seniors ; and 
this waa and is true, and the party proponent doth all^e and 
propound as before. 

10. That the meetings to transact the College afiairs are 
appointed by the Master, or Vice-master, and the seniors are 
thereto always summoned, according as they appear in seniiNnty 
resident in the CoU^e Books. And the said Dr. Bentley 
hath not at any time given orders for summoning any persons 
in particular, but only in general to summon the seniors . in 
the same manner as hath been always customary ; and upon 
the 9th day of August, 1728, the sixteen seniors resident in 
College were duly summoned ibr the meeting upon the day 
following, being the 10th day of Ai^uat, the day mentioned 
in the thirtieth article of the said articles. That dxteen 
Fellows duly assembled, of whom were the fifteen proper 
seniors then resident in College ; that Mr. Myers, who was the 
sixteenth proper senior then resident, and who had been duly 
summoned, but not attending, the next FeUow in seniority 
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to him Tras summoned, and did assemble on the said 10th day append. 
of August, and the seal was put to the petition mentioned in 
the said aiticle, by the direction of thirteen, or at least twelve, le^'s Defen- 
of the said sixteen so assembled; and that no juniors were"'* ^'*' 
purposely sent for, nor were any Fellows at that time resident 
in College absent from the stud meeting who were of longer 
standing than any of those present, except Mr. Myers, aa 
aforesaid ; and this was and is true, and the par^ prc^onent 
doth allege and propound as before. 

11. That the Promoter himself being one of the sixteen 
so assembled, was so iar conscious that the said assembly was 
regular, that though he, together with Dr. Colbatch, the Casu- 
istical Professor, and Mr. Thomas Pame, two other Fellows 
of the said CoUege, assembled on that occasion, did on that 
day draw up and deliver a protest in writing ag^st the setting 
the seal to the said petition, yet he or they did not in the said 
protest even suggest that the said assembly had not been duly 
summoned, or that there were not sixteen assembled, or that 
the said sixteen were not the proper seniors reddent in Col- 
lege; the said protest being founded wholly on the subject- 
matter of the instrument tendered to be sealed, and not on any 
ijr^ularity of the said assembly, either as to the manner of 
summoning them, the impropriety of persons assembled, or the 
defect of the sufficient number ; and this was and is true, and 
the party proponent doth allege and propound as before. 

12. In supply of proof of the precedii^ article, the party 
proponent doth exhibit and hereunto annex the said origtoal 
protest, and doth allege that the same is subscribed by and 
with the proper hand-writing of the said Dr. Colbatch, Mr. 
Pame, and the said Robert Johnson, the Promoter in this 
cause ; and so much was and is true, and the party proponent 
doth allege and propound as before. 

13. That the close, or piece of inclosed ground, in the parish 
of Kirby Kendal, in the thirty-eighth article mentioned, was 

copyhold of inheritance, and held by • ■ Copland, of and 

irom the said Collie, who were lords of the manor the same 
was held of, under a guit-rent of four shillings a year, and 
other duties and services. That the said Copland did, in 
1708, mortgage the same to Mr. Robert Shepheard, of Natland, 
in Westmoreland, and Mj. William Wilson, of Kirkland, in 
the said county, for the sum of 34^.; that soon after the said 
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APPENa Copland waa convicted of felony, and was executed for the 
1" D-... wune, whereby the said piece of ground escheated to the said 
lef'iDefeii- CoU^e, as lords of the said manor, subject to the said mort- 
ateeie*. gjjge. That the charge of conviction of the said Copland 
amounted to ten pounds, and the said Copland leaving a wife 
and several small children, the neighhouring gentlemen and 
justices of the Peace petitioned the College not to take ad- 
vantage of the said escheat, in compassion to the poverty oC 
the said widow and family ; that the said College, finding tiie 
annual value of the said piece of ground to be 3^. a year, agreed 
to re-grant out the same to Mr. Josiah Xiombert, he paying 
for the same 64/. out of which 441. I5t. was to be deducted for 
the sud mor^;ageand charge of conviction, and of the remain- 
ing, 19/. St. 91. 5>. was given by the College as an act of 
charity to the said widow, and hooks were bought into the 
College Library vrith the remiuning sum of 10/. ; and tins was 
and b true, and so much does appear by the College books, and 
an agreement of the Master and Seniors assembled ti^ether 
in ni2, in order to regrant the same; and this was and is 
true, and the party proponent doth allege and propound as 
before. 

14. That the said piece of ground is not alienated for ever, 
nor by tiie deeds of conveyance purported to he so ; but the 
same was only regranted out by the College to the said Josiah 
Lambert for life, only to be held of the said College at their 
will, under the same rents, dues, duties, and services, which 
the said Copland held the same by, as by the said ori- 
ginal deed remaining in the said College will appear, and which, 
as lords of the said manor, they were enabled to do, in order 
to preserve and support their manor; and this vros and is 
true, and the party proponent doth alSege and propound as 
before. 

15. That when the said Di. Bentley was made Master, the 
Master's lodge was in a very ruinous condition, little or nothing 
having been done towards repairing of it from the year 1640; 
and towards the repairs of the said lodge the said Dr. Bentley 
gave out of his own proper money, in the year 1700, the sum 
of 100/. sterling; and in the same year, the said lodge being a 
considerable part of the fabric of the College, the Master and 
the e^ht Seniors finding the same to be much out of repair, 
unanimously agreed and ordered that the said lodge should be 
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repaired, and fiuished, witK new ceiling, wainscot, flooring, and append, 
other convenient improvementa, which by the said statutes of ^TBentT" 
the said College they have the power to do; and this was and ^"J* Defen- 
is true, and the party proponent doth allege and propound as "* "" 
before. 

16. That in pursuance of the said order, now remaining in 
the College books, the same was repidted and fltted up with 
convenient improvements, which did amount to the sum of 
\n\l. and no more, which was necessary to be laid out thereon, 
and that the several sums of money which have been at any 
time laid out on the said lodge, and improvements of it, were 
ordered and approved of by the Master and Senior Fellows of 
the said College ; and that the rest of the said &bric hath had 
as much laid out in repairing the same in Dr. Bentley's time as 
the lodge hath had in proportion ; and the said lodge is not in 
better condition, or better fitted up, than the lodges of several 
other Masters in the said University, though it is the residence 
of the Royal Family when they honour the University with 
their presence, as also of the Lords the Judges in their circuits ; 
and this was and is true, and the party proponent doth allege 
and propound as before. 

17, That about the year 1718, or 1719, the said Dr. Bent- 
ley's infirmities and indispositions requiring a milk diet, and 
there being two pieces of ground belonging and near to the 
said College, in which the Senior Fellows had a right to turn 
their horses, and which were not of the yearly value of twenty 
shillings, he, the said Dr. Bentley, did apply to the said Seniors 
to hire the same of them, in order to keep a cow or two, at the 
yearly rent of two guineas, which the said Seniors let him have 
in the year 1720, at the said rent, by an order of the College 
for that purpose ; and the same were not then, or at any other 
time, seized by him, as is falsely alleged in the fifty-second 
article exhibited ag^dnst him ; and this was and is true, and 
the party proponent doth allege and propound as before. 

18. That the College being exempted from paying the duty 
of excise for beer brewed in their own brewhouse for their own 
use, and there being an old pigeon-house, with a lumber-room 
adjoining, belonging to the College, the same were fitted up 
by the approbation of the Seniors, for a place to lay the Col- 
lege stores, or grain in, when they should have occasion ; but 
the said Dr. Bentley did not convert the said two edifices, or 
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APPEND, any other edifices, into a large spacious granary, at the expence 
jj^ g^^j_ of 400/. or any other sum, for his own private use, to carry on 
lej'tDttta- the trade of a fanner, or maltster, as is &lsely allied in the 
said fifty-second article, which trade he never at any time used 
or followed, or erer used the said edifices or granary for his 
own use, or for any such like purpose ; and this was and is 
true, and the party proponeat doth allege and propound as 
before. 

19. That whereas it is alleged in the said fii^-second article 
exhibited against the said Dr. Bentley, that the said Dr. Bent- 
ley hath, since the year 1715 or 1716, exorbitantly and unne- 
cessarily laid out 2000/. of the College stock on his lodge, 
garden, and other buildings, which in the said article are men- 
tioaed, it is therein alleged, &lsely and untruly; and the truth 
was and is, that the sum of money laid out thereon did amount 
to 911/. and not more. And that in October, 1717, when his 
late Majesty, King George the First, designed to honour the 
University with his presence, some of his Majesty's surve3rors 
being sent before- to view the presence-room, called ' Henry 
the Eighth's Chamber,' and other rooms for his Majesty's 
entertainment, at the said Dr. Bentley's lodge, the walls of 
the said chambers were found so decayed and weak, that they 
were then ordered to be underpropped and diored up for hb 
Majesty's security during his stay th^e, and were thereupon 
pulled down and rebuilt, and a considerable part of the said 
911/. were laid out in the same, and the rest thereof in the 
other buildings belonging to the College, and the whole sum 
was paid by order of the Seniors of the said CoUege ; and the 
party proponent doth allege that the other buildings mentioned 
in the said fifty-second article, and pretended to have been 
built for the use of the Master, in the back side of the said 
College, were not built for the use of the Master, as is &lsely 
alleged in the said article, but for the use and conveniency of 
the Fellows of the said College ; and this was and is true, and 
the party proponent doth all^e and propound as before. 

20. That whereas it is allied in the said fifty-second. article 
that Dr. Bentley had made himself a bath in his garden, and 
caused it to be supplied vrith water and other conveniences for 
bathing, the party proponent doth allege that there was a foun- 
tain near the place where the said bath now is, when the said 
Dr. Bentley first came to be Master of the said College, and 
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tiiat the pipe which had for a century or two before supplied append. 
the same witii water, was only lengthened by an addition of =^^= 
two feet of lead to supply the cistem of the said bath, and that ley's Defen- 
there is no other summer-house in the said garden save the said ''"^ ^'^ 
bath ; and this was and is true, and the party proponent doth 
allege and propound as befiwe. 

21. And whereas it is alleged in the fifty-third article, that 
Dr. Bentley built a fine new country house upon part of the 
College estate at Over, for the use of himself and family, fit 
for the reception of a person of rank and quality, which cost 
eight hundred pounds of the College money, though not then 
finished or furnished ; it is therein alleged falsely and untruly, 
and the truth was and is, that the College being endowed with 
the great tithes of the parish of Over, and the glebe land 
belonging to the said recttny and the parsonage-house being 
fallen to decay, by a former tenant running out his lease, it was 
agreed by the Master and Senior Fellows of the said College, 
to rebuild the said parsouE^e-house, which was done accord- 
ingly; that as the vican^e of the said parish is in the gift of the 
said College, and the vicar has no house to lire In, and the 
profits of the said vicarage are exceedingly small, it was thought 
proper to rebuild the said house, so that it might not be incon- 
venient to the tenant or lessee of the rectory to let the vicar 
for the time being have two rooms or a fioor for his use when 
necessary ; that when the said house was rebuilt it was in lease 
to a tenant, and was so at the time the said articles were exhi- 
bited; that it wasnothuilt by Dr. Bentley for the use of him- 
self or family, that neither the said Doctor nor any of his 
family ever lived there, nor was any of his femily ever there, 
or the Doctor himself, save only once when he went with the 
Seniors, to view the said estate ; that the said place is so far 
from being fit for the reception of a person of rank and qua- 
lity, or for the residence of any person who can live elsewhere, 
that it is situate in the worst, the most dirty and unhealthful 
part of Cambridgeshire, on the brink of the great level of the 
Fen, and worse supphed with conveniences of life than any 
village in the said county ; and this was and is true, and the 
party proponent doth allege and propound as before. 

22. That whereas it is alleged in the fifty-seventh article, 

that there is not any allowance by any of the statutes to the 

Master of the College for bread, beer, fuel, oi other provisions 
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APPEND, for himself and &nuly at home, yet, notwithstaDding, that he 
Dr. Beiit- bath coiuumed great quantities of the stores of the College to 
^J^''^**^^"' the amount of several hundred pounds a year ; the party pro- 
ponent doth allege that the said Dr. Bentley hath never since 
he was Master of the said College received so much of the 
stock or stores of the College, or any other profits what- 
soever from it, as by the statutes of the said Collate he b 
entitled to, due allowance being made for the decrease of the 
value of money, from the time when the statutes were given to 
the time of exhibiting the said articles ; the Master of the 
said College havit^ an allowance, by the 43d chapter of the 
Bud statutes, of 104^. a year for stipend and commons or pro- 
visious, and 4/. a year for livery, besides three servants and 
three horses to be kept and maintwied at the College expense 
for his use ; and by the 2^d chapter of the said statutes, do 
deduction is to be made from his allowance for commons or 
provisions at such times as he shall be absent from the said 
College, as by the said 43d and Q2d chapters of the said sta- 
tutes, reference being thereunto had, may more fully appear ; 
and this was and is true, and the party proponent doth allege 
and propound as before. 

23. That whereas it is alleged in the said fifty-seventh article, 
that the s^d Dr. Bentley hath consumed in bread, beer, and 
meal, one hundred and fifty pounds a year, it is therein alleged 
falsely and untruly, and tbe truth was and is, that he has not 
consumed in bread, beer, or meal a hundred pounds a year ; 
and this was and is true, and the party proponent doth all^e 
and propound as before. 

24. That whereas it is likewise alleged in the fifty-eighth arti- 
cle, that Dr. Bentley, in the last year before the said articles were 
exhibited, spent of the College stock in linen and pewter ninety 
pounds, as will appear by the said College books ; it is therein 
untruly alleged, and the truth was and is, that the said Dr. 
Bentley had allowed him only in the said books thirty-five 
pounds three shillings and eight pence half-penny, as by the 
said books will appear ; and this was and is true, and the 
party proponent doth allege and propound as before. 

25. That some of the Fellows of the College having in the 
year 1711 and afterwards, employed Mr, Serjeant Miller in 
carrying on their Contests in relation to some collegiate rights 
claimed by them before the Right Reverend Bishop Moore, 
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the then Lord Bishop of Ely; and in carrying on a pre- APPEND, 
tended prosecution against the said Dr. Bentley, before ^e ^T^^^ 
said Lord Bishop of Ely, and afterwards on the said Bishop ley's Defen- 
Moore's death, a petition or two to hia late Majesty in ''"* ^'"' 
Council] and bis said late Majesty or bis Privy Council not 
proceeding therein, and the said Mr. Miller being urgent on 
some of the Fellows for the expence he had been at on 
their account, it was in 1719, by some of the said Fel- 
lows mentioned to the SMd Dr. Bentley, that it might pro- 
bably be the opinion of his said late Majesty and his Honour- 
able Privy Council, that the matters in difference should be 
ended and accommodated by themselves, and the said Dr. 
Bentley was desired by the said Fellows to take the opinion of 
some of the King's learned counsel on a question to the fol- 
lowing effect : whether, as the said contest carried on before 
Bishop Moore had been concerning some collegiate rights, 
concerning which the Fellows of the said Society had been 
near egtaally divided in their opinions, and no decision of the 
same had been made, the College might not equitably and 
j ustifiably pay the expences of both sides out of the common 
stock of the said College, after the dividends to the Fellows 
and Scholars were paid, which question being thereupon stated 
to Mr. R«eve and Mr, Lutwyche, they were both of opinion 
the College might do so ; and this was and is true, and the 
party proponent doth allege and propound as before. 

26. That some of the Fellows of the said College, in or 
about the month of July or August 1719, informed the said 
Dr. Bentley, that many of the Fellows of the College being 
very desirous that an end might be put to the contests which 
had BO long disturbed the College, had drawn up a certificate 
to the following effect, viz. " I hereby declare that I sin- 
cerely wish that an end may be put to the contests de- 
pending, which have for so long time disturbed the College, 
and in order thereto, I desire that the chafes of each side 
may be defrayed out of the public stock of the College ;" aud 
that the said certificate, or one to that effect, was at that time 
signed by two thirds of the Fellows of the Collie, of whom 
the said Kobert Johnson, the promoter, was one ; and this was 
and is true, and the party proponent doth all^e and propound 
as before. 

27. That some time after (viz.), on the fifth day of Decem- 
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AFPE^iP-^ ber, 1719, during the stated annual statutable meeting of the 
Dr. Bent- SenioFB, One of the senior Fellows of the College came to 
ley'a Defen- Dr. Bentley from the said meeting, and desired of him that, 
as so many of the Fellows had so tiillj declared their desire 
that an end might be put to the said contests, and the charges 
of both sides defrayed out of the common stock of the CoU^e, 
he would propose the said question to the Seniors, and call a 
meeting for that purpose, which accordingly the said Dr. 
Bentley caused to be duly summoned, and^& eight senior 
Fellows then residing in Coll^^, id pursuance of such sum- 
mons, assembled accordingly, when it was agreed by a majority 
of them, that the charges of both sides should be defrayed out 
of the common stock, and Mr. Miller should ^ye a discharge 
to every member of the said College for all claims occasioned 
by or depending on the said law-fniit, but that no psut of the 
chaises of the said law-suit should be in any year ptud, un- 
less the College was in . such a state of plenty that a whole 
dividend was first voted. And the said Dr. Bentley did not 
meke use of any indirect practices in order to obtain the 
consent of the Seniors so assembled ; but the same was agreed 
to voluntarily and freely by five of the eight S«iiors together 
with the said Master, so as aforesaid summoned and assem- 
bled ; and this was and is true, and the party proponent doth 
allege and propound as before. 

28. That whereas it is ^^ed in the fifty-ninth article, that 
Dr. Bentley did fraudulently, unjustly, collnmvely, and un- 
known to the several, members of the said Coll^;e, make the 
contract and agreement in the s^d article referred to, with the 
said Serjeant Miller; the same is falsely and untruly alleged, 
and the truth was aiid is, that the said agreement was not 
only well known to the several members of the College, but 
desired by them, and waa agreed to by him at their desire, he, 
the said Dr. Bentley, having had no intercourse by himself or 
any agent with the said Mr. Miller for several years before the 
said agreement was entered into, nor had he any, either at 
that time or since, the persons who settled the same beii^ 
agents for the College ; and this was and is true, and well 
knovm to the promoter in this cause, and the party proponent 
doth allege and propound as before. 

29. That whereas it is alleged in the said fifty-ninth article, 
that the contract or agreement with Mr. Serjeant Miller, re- 
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lating to the payment or allowance of four hundred and fifty- append. 
tliree pounds to him the said Serjeant Miller, was made d^, Bem- 
by Dr. Bentley with a view only to avoid the pursuit of jus- 'fy** Deftn- 
tice, by engaging the said Serjeant to withdraw a certain peti- ' 
tion that had been presented to his said late Majesty, in order 
to ascertain the visitatorial power ; it is therein ^eged falsely 
and untruly, and the truth was and is, that the only motive 
the said Dr. Bentley had in coming into the said agreement, 
was the restoring the peace and quiet of the College, which 
the greatest part of the CoUege so earnestly desired, and in 
tiwit sense it was taken and understood by the then Fellows of 
the College, or the major part of them; andthat he, the said 
Dr. Bentley, was so far from avoiding to have the visitatorial 
power settled, that it was what he always wished and endea- 
voured to have done, and had even hhnself petitioned the 
Crown to direct the same to be settled before any of the said 
articles were exhibited ; and this was and is true, and the 
party proponent dodi all^e and propound as before. 

30. That whereas it is alleged in the said fifty-ninth article, 
that Dr. Bentley procured the aforesaid sum of four hundred 
and fifty-three pounds to be paid to the said Serjeant out of 
the College stock, over and above the sum of one hundred 
pounds to him before in hand paid ; it is also falsely and un- 
truly alleged, and the truth was and is, that the said sum of 
one hundred pounds was not paid to the said Seijeant by 
order or consent of the said Dr. Bentley, but that the same 
and several other sums which had before been paid out of the 
said stock to the said Serjeant, were, actually paid without 
and against this the said Dr. Bentley's consent, and were paid 
the awd Serjeant by the" then Seniors in 1710 or 1711, and 
their adherents, to encourage himj the said Serjeant, to go on 
with the prosecution before Bishop Moore, against him, the 
said Dr. Bentley; and this was and is true, and the party 
proponent doth allege and propound as before. 

31. Whereas it is further alleged in the sixty-first of the 
said pretended articles, that the said Serjeant Miller, in consi- 
deration of four htmdred and fifty-riiree pounds, did hy writ- 
ing or instrument under his hand and seal, bearing date the 
nineteenth day of December, 1719, covenant and agree that 
he would not at any time alter prosecute or proceed upon the 
before-mentioned petition to Ms said late Majesty, but would 
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APPEND, witbdraw, or cause the same to be withdrawn j the party pro- 
Dr Bent- P"'*^^*' ^•'^^ allege, that at the meeting of the Master and Se- 
ley'a Defen- oiors, had on the fifth day of December, 1719, it was by ama- 
i Te Plea, jority then present ordered and agreed, that the said Mr. Mil- 
ler should release the several Fellows of the said Collie firom 
all demands he had upon them upon any account whatsoever ; 
but that no order or agreement was then made that the said 
petition should be withdrawn; and if there be any such cove- 
nant in the said writing or instrument, the same was therein 
inserted at the desire of the promoter or others, the agents for 
the said Fellows, and not at the des^e of the s^d Dr. Bent- 
ley, he, the said Dr. Bentley, having always been desirous, 
and having several times endeavoured to have the said visita- 
torial power ascertained by a judicial or other proper detemii- 
nation.; and the party proponent doth allege, that the said 
Dr, Bentley consented to the aforesaid agreement, at the desire 
of the major par(of all the Fellows of the said College, who 
well liked and approved thereof, and in order to restore the 
peace of the said College, and that aU or most of the said Fel- 
lows having been one way or other concerned in the said dis- 
putes, were desirous the same might be amicably adjusted, 
and that the expence thereof might he paid out of the said 
Collie stock in the manner before set forth, as by the law 
and statutes of the said College they were empowered to do. 



Sentence pronounced upon Dr. Bentley, by 
Bishop Greene. 

" We, Thomas, by Divine permission Bishop of Ely, and 
Visitor specially authorized and appointed, by the fortieth 
chapter of the 'Statutes given by Queen Elizabeth of blessed 
memory to the Master, Fellows, and Scholars of the College 
of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, in the Town and Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, of King Henry the Eighth's foundation, to 
examine the Master of the said College for the time being, of 
and concerning certain crimes and enormities mentioned and 
expressed in the second member of the said fortieth chapter, 
having in a certain cause of office depending before me as Vi- 
sitor aforesaid, promoted by the Bev. Robert Johnson, clerk. 
Bachelor of Divinity, one of the Fellows of the said College, 
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agaiuat the Rev. Richard Bentley, Doctor of Divinity, Master appehd. 
of the said College, iuUj and maturely considered the evidence q, q^^ 
read on both sides, as well upon the several articles exhibited iej'iDetm- 
and admitted before us on the part and behalf of the said Ro- "^ **" 
bett Johnson, and upon which his Majesty's writ of Consulta- 
tion hath been awarded, as on the allegations given and 
admitted in the said cause on the part and behalf of the said 
Dr. Richard Bentley ; and having likewise considered the 
several arguments of counsel upon the same with great care 
and attention, as I shall answer it to Almighty God hereafter, 
am sincerely of opinion, and I do hereby solemnly and finally 
declare, pronounce, and adjudge, as Visitor aforesaid, that the 
said Dr. Richard Bentley, party in the said cause, and Master 
of the said College, is guilty of dilapidation of the goods of 
the said College, and also of violation of the said statutes, and 
that he is duly and legally convicted thereof, before me, as 
Visitor aforesaid ; and that he, the said Dr. Richard Bentley, 
has thereby incurred the penalty of deprivation of his office of 
Master of the said College, inflicted in such cases by the for- 
tieth chapter of the said statutes : and I do accordingly, and by 
the authority aforesaid, pronounce, declare, and adjudge him, 
the said Dr. Richard Bentley, to be duly and legally convicted 
thereof before me, as Visitor aforesaid. 



" ^prii 27M, 1731." 



" Thomas Ely." 



DR. BENTLEY'S WILL. 

Extracted from the Registry of the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury. 

To all whom it may concern. Know ye ^at I, Richard 
Bentley, Doctor in Divinity, Master of Trinity College in 
Cambridge, being in good health and perfect memory, and 
mindful of the accidents human nature is liable to, do make 
this my last Will and Testament for the disposition of such 
estates and effects as it hath pleased God to bless me with. 
Whereas my son-in-law, the Reverend Dennison Cumberland, 
is indebted to me in the sum of two thousand five hundred 
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AFPEMD. pounds, I do hereby dispose of the same as follows ; viz. To 
p, gj„j, my daughter, Joanna Cumberland, his wife, five hundred 
icjr'a WiiL pounds ; to her daughtw, Joanna, five hundred pounds ; 
to her son, Bjchard, five hundred pounds; to her daughter, 
Elizabeth Sentley Cumberland, five hundred pounds; and 
to her dai^hter, Maiy, five hundred pounds : the said 
sums of five huiidred pounds to each of the said children 
I win to be paid them when they come of age respectively ; 
and in case of the death of any of them before they come 
of age, or of &e death of their mother, Joanna, I will that the 
share or legacy of the parsons so dying go amongst all the 
survivors, equally to be divided amongst Uiem whom I have 
given the aforesaid legacies to. But my mind and will 
is, nevertheless, that in case the said Joanna, the mother; 
shall have one or more child or children hereafter by the said 
Dennison Cumberland, that in such case the share or legacy 
of either the said Joanna, the mother, or of any of the aforef- 
named children dying before they come of age as aforesaid, 
shall go to such hereafter bom child or children to make up 
to them fire hundred pounds each, or such a proportioQ 
thereof as the same on an equal divisjon amounts to, and then 
an equal distribution shall be made of any of the afi>resaid 
legacies, which may happen to iall, equally amongst all of 
them. And I will, that my son Cumberland shall have the 
said two thousand five hundred pounds after my decease in 
his hands without allowing any interest for the same till the 
legacies become payable, in consideration of his educating 
them respectively. 

Item, I give to my daughter, Elizabeth Ridge, five hun- 
dred pounds, to be paid her out of my remaining personal es- 
tate ; and to Mrs. Mary Ewer one hundred pounds also 
thereout. And I give and devise to my son, Richard Bentley, 
all my bank stock, and the dividends and produce due thereon. 
I also give and devise to Trinity College the five following 
pictures, viz. Joseph Scahger's, Sir Isaac Newton's, my spouse, 
Joanna Bentley's, deceased, and my own, and Baron Ezekiel 
Spanheim's, which I will to renuun in the gallery in my lodge 
they are now in. And I further also bequeath to the said 
College all my Greek manuscripts, which were brought from 
Mount Athos, and by me purchased. The rest and residue 
of my hbrary I give to my nephew, Richard Bmtley, whom I 
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make sole executor of my last will. And all the rest and resi- APPEMD. 
due of my goods and effects not hereby before particularly j^ q,„^ 
bequeathed, I give and bequeath, after my funeral expences, l*y'« wm. 
to my son Richard Bentley, and my two daugbters, Ehzabeth 
and Joanna, to be equally divided amongst them. In witness 
whereof I have hereunto set my band and seal this twenty- 
ninth day of May, one thousand seven himdred and forty-one. 

Richard Bentley. 

Sealed, published, and declared by the testator as and for 
his last Will and Testament, in the presence of us, who sub- 
scribed our names as witnesses thereto, in his presence. 

William Greaves, 
"William Carter, 
John Porter. 

Proved at London before the Worshipful Edward Simpson, 
Doctor of Laws and Surrogate, 10th August, 1743, by the 
oath of Richard Bentley, the nephew and executor, to whom 
administration was granted, having been first sworn duly to 
administer. 

NaTH. GoSTLING,"! jj 

Chas. Dyneley, [-R^^,te^_ 

N, / 



John Igoulden, 
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Addekbboei!, Dr. Jobn, Deao of tiCch- 
fteld, Beniley's trentmEnt of bim in 
Che Theological Srhooli, ii. 212 ; 
anecdote of him, ii. 213, note. 

.Xsop's Fablei, Sir W. Temple's opinioD 
of, i. 62 ; real history of Ihem, i. 86; 
Bentley'a dissertation upon, i. ffj. 

Aldrich, Dr. Henry, Dean of Christ 
Church, his mode of distinguishing 
lueritorioua students, i. 64. 

Alsop, Anthon;, his share in the Pha- 
laris coctroTersy, 1. 89, 90 : his pub- 
lication of Mio-p, i. 9S ; Fable of the 
Dog in the Manger, I. 97- 

Ancient and Modern learning, contro- 
versy respecting, i. S9. 

Anne, Queen, her visit to Cambridge, 
i. 183 ; confers the order of knight- 
hood on Sir I. Nenton, i. 184; de- 
signs to raise Bentley Co the episcopal 
Bench, i. 232 ; her death, i. 369. 

Arhuthnot Dr. ridicules Bentley's cri- 
tical style in Martinus Scriblerus' 
pretended alterations uf the two first 
boobs of the .£neld, ii. 373; attacks 
him in his Account of the state of 
learning in Liliiput, ii. 374 { and note. 

Archdeacon's parochial visitations, much 
neglected formerly, ii. 387; ques^on 
respecting the ground of their claims 
to procurations, ii. 388. 

Aristophanes, Kuster's edition of, parti- 
culars respecting, i. 193; Benlley's 
observations on the two first plays, i. 
194. 

Ashenhurst, Dr. Ward, supports Bent. 
ley, i. 233 ; is appointed by him Phy- 
sic-feitoff, i. 246; his disrespectful 
remarks concerning the Queen, i. 261 , 
262; trial in the Vice Chancellor's 
court, i. 262 ; locks up Clarke, the 
Esquire-beadle, il SO; his device for 
arresting the progress of the grace of 



tba 



the Senate against Bentlef, iL 59; 
bis death, ii. 309, note. 

Ashton, Dr. Charles, Master of Jesua 
College, designed for the Professor- 
ship of Divinity, il. 14; affhmted by 
a remark of Bentley's, il. 48 ; sup- 
posed to have assisted Middleton in 
his ' Further Remarks,' &c, il 144 ; 
his observations on Thirlby's Justin 
Martyr, ii, 167-8. 

'Atheism, Confutation of,' sut^jeet of 
Bentley's first series of Boyle Lec- 
tures, i. 38. 

Atheists, discovery of attempts by 
to propagate their principles ii 
University of Cambridge, ii. 391 ; 
Mr. Samuel Strutt the oracle of this 
sect, ibid. ; remarkable inconsist- 
ency of atheistical professors, ibid. ; 
Whitehead and Ducket adherents of 
this society, ii. 392. 

Atterbury, Bishop, tutor to the Hon. 
Charles Boyle, i. 6S ; his share in the 
Phalaris controversy, i. 90 ; probably 
the author of a tract called ' A Short 
Review,' i, 178 ; controversy occa- 
sioned by his sermon at the fiineral 
of Bennett, i. 182, note : his lettera 
to Dr. Colbatch, i. 263-4 ; his letter 
tu Bentley on his edition of Horace, 
i. 323: is attainted and exiled, ii. 200; 
is succeeded by Bishop Bradford, ii. 
212; his attempts to establish the 
validity of letters-patent of James 1. 
respecting the election of Weslmin- 
ster scholars to fellowships of Trinity 
College treated with derision by Bent- 
ley, ii. 267 ; Bentley's keen reply to 

Atwood, Esquire-beadle of Cambridge, 
his Journal, ii. 33,note\ ar.edls Bent- 
ley, ii. 51 ; cites him to give evidence 
before the Vice Chancellor's court, ii. 
176. 
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Babrini, a Greek poet, the ori^nal com- 
pour of the pretent collection of 
^Bop'i Fables, 1. 8fl; Tyrwhitt's 
DuBcitUion on, i. 87, note. 

Baker, Dr. John, hii chBiactei ud M- 
MebnieDt to Bentle^, ii. 84 r ptocniei 
lignature* in fnrour of BeDtle;'> 
Bchcme for a bargaia with Seijeanl 
Miller, ii. 85 ; leuurki on the traog- 
action, ii. SG. 

Bangorian coDtroveny, 11. 22. 

BarocB, Jothua, hi« character, corre- 
iponda with Bentle; respecting Epis- 
llea BHTibed lo Euripides, L S3 ; his 
lingular behSTiour, i. 6i ; publiihea 
hii edidan of Homer, I 391 ; his hos- 
tility (o Benttey, ibid.; severely cri- 
ticised by Bentley In his letter to 
Davieg, L 293 ; his death and cha- 



Barretier, John Philip, reports of his 

sufficient authority, L 9. note- 
Batrow, Dr. Isaac, funds provided by 
him for the erection of a library for 
Trinity College, i. 206-7. 
Batcie, William, candidate for a Univer- 
sity scholarship, ii. 214 ; ia elected in 
preference to Richard Bentley, ne- 
phew of the Doctor, ii. 215 ; founds 
■he scholarship called after hia name, 
ii. 217 'f regulations respecting die 
elections to it, ibid. 
Benedictines of 8L Maur, high Uterary 
reputation of that Society, ii. I23i 
asHstance given by them to Bentley 

ibid. ; curious circumstance reapecl- 
ing the Italic version of the Scrip- 
turea, ii. 124 { they are alarmed by 
an Ingenious criticism of Bentley upon 
■ sentence in Augustine, ii.l2S; their 
high commendations of Bentley, ii. 
12fi. 
Bennett, the bookaelter, bis application 
to Bentley for the Manuscript of Fha- 
laris, i. M. 98 ; his death and funeral 



d1 of Wakefield, i 3 ; sent to St 
John's Callege, Cambridge, i. b ; his 
coliege studies, i. 6, 6 ; specimen of 

poraries at the University, i, 8 1 com- 
mences B. A., i. 10; appointed Mas- 
ter of Spalding School, i. 12; ap- 
pointed tutor lo Bishop Stilling fleet's 
son, i. 13; his theological and Hebrew 
studies, i. 14; bis classical pursuits. 



I. l&i his late entrance into holy 

orders accounted for, i. 16; his resi- 
dence atOiford, I. 18; his Ulerary 
acquaintance and employments there, 
L 19, 20 ; ordained deacon, i. 21 ( 
appointed Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Worcester, ibid. ; fails in bis attempt 
to purchase for flie University of Ox- 
ford the' celebrated Vossian hbrary, L 
21, 22 ; Ngages in a collection of the 
Fragments of the Greek Poets, i, 22 ; 
and in preparing an edition of the 
Greek Leiicographers, i. 23 ; his 
corrections of Hesychius,i. 24; writes 
an Appendix lo the Oxford edition of 
the Chronicle of Malelas, L 27; his 
dispute with Hody respecting the 
name MaUlat,\. 39: commendations 
of the learned upon his ' Appendix,' 
i. 31 1 its style, i. 32; his rule re- 
specting the SffTiaphea, ibid. ; under- 
t^es an edition of Maniiiua, i. 34; 
his &vourable opinion of that author 
decried in the Phalaris controversy, 
i. 34, 36, note; appointed the first 
Boyle lecturer, i. 38—41 ; first gives 
a popular exposition of Newton's dis- 
coveries, L 42; his correspondence 
with Newton, i. 43 ; his observations 
ou Gravity, i. 44, note ; remark on hU 
style, i. 45 j appointed Prebendary of 
Worcester, i. 47 ; his correspondence 
with GrsTiuB, I 49 ; and with Barnes, 
1 62; appointed Keeper of the King's 
Library, L 55 ; his second course of 
Boyle's Lectures, i. 56 ; abandons his 
edition of Philostralns to Olearius of 
Leipsic, i. 58; becomes involve< 
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I, 65, 



igin of it, ibid. ; assists Evelyn 
in nis ' Discourse on Medals,' i. 71 i 
is introduced by him to Mr. Pepys, 
ibid, ; appointed Chaplain to the 
King, i. 72; takes the degree of D.D„ 
i. 74 ; his Commencement Sermon, i. 
76 ; his Collection of the Fragments 
of CBllimachus, i. 76 ; his first Dis- 
sertation on Phalaris, i. 78—86; his 
account of £sop's Fables, E. 86 ; ri- 
diculed by Swift in the ' Tale of a 
Tub,' i. 92—94 ; proposes the erec- 
tion of a new Royal Library, L 96 ; 
forms a literary club, I 96; absurd 
charges against him, i. 100; Keill's 
attack upon him, L 110, 111 ; cari- 
catured at Cambridge, i. 112! criti- 
dsed by Rymer, i. 113; assailed in 
' The Battle of the Books,' i. 114; 
his strictures on Dodwell's De Cyclit 
yeierum, i. 119; prepares an en- 
larged reply to Boyle, i. 120; cha- 
racter of it and quotations from it, !. 
121—126; unfounded charge of pla- 



giuism, I. }28; his refutation oFDr. 
King's BUnden, i. 130 ; writes an in- 
■cription for Biahop BtiUingfleet'a mo- 
Dument, i. 134, ]3fi, wte ; bis an- 
aiailing eSbrti forlhepurcliate of the 
Bishop's library, i. 136 ; bis coidplete 

ibid. ; msde Muter of Trinity Col- 
lege, CRmbtidge, i. 140 ) hia appoint- 
ment unpopu^r, i. 144; huoaaduct, 
i. 146—149; is eleeted Viee Chan- 
cellor, i. 150; bis marriage, i. 161 ; 
Mrs- fieQtley's character, ibid-i ad- 
dress to the King, i. 153; his ma- 
nagement of the Univeraily pieaa, i. 
164; urges Kuater to publish an edi- 
tion of Suidss, ibid, ; made Arcbdea- 
con of Ely, i. 166 ; becoDKS a mem- 
ber of Convocation, iMd ; his edition 
of Horace commenced, i. 158; bis 
regulations reapecling iellowships and 
scholarships, i. 1S9 ; account of hia 
early administration in Trinity Col- 
lege, i. 169—164; his dispute vith 
the senior Peilows, i. 176 ; prinU the 
teil of Horace, i. 188 ; his ' Critical 
Epistles' on the Pluliia and Clouds of 
Aristophanes, i. ]!M ; corresponda 
with Hemsterhuis, i. 196—198; his 
children, i. 200; the Pellowa com- 
plain of bim for taking pupils as 
boarders at the Lodge, i.20l ; builda 
an observatory, i. 202 ; founda a 
Bchoal of Natural Philosopliy, i. 203 ; 
bia deaigna for the repairs of Trinity 
Chapel, i. 305 ; his financial mea- 
sures, i. 209-213; malversation in 
electing a Fellow, I 214 ; eipulsion 
of Wyvill and Breval, i. 215, 218 ; 
attempts to deprive the Fellows of the 
Combination-room, i. 219; aapires 10 
the bisboprick of Chichester, i. 220; 
hb Appendii to Daviea's Cicera'a 
Tusculan QuEsIioiia, i. 223 ; character 
of it, i. 324 ; his commendations of 
Davies, ibid. ; probable account of the 
origin of the Appcndii, i. 225 ; as- 
sb(s Needhani in bis edition of Hie- 
rocles, i. 226; censured by WolGua 
and Warren, i. 227, 228 ; succeeds in 
effecting a plan for a new and im- 
proved edition of Sir Isaac Newton's 
PHncipia, i. 228 ; forms a party 
among the Fellows, i. 231 ; proposes 
a new scheme of dividends, i. 234; 
account of his proceedinga, i. 236— 
233; hia adheme for improving tbe 
College livinga, i 239 ; his plan re- 
jected by the Seniors, i. 240; op- 
posed by Edmund Miller, i. 241 ; 
quarrels with the Seniority, i. 243 ; 
(heir declaration against him, i: 244 ; 
remarks on hia conduct, i. 248 ; his 



Letter to tbe Bishop of Ely, i. 364 ; 
character of it, i. 267; repltestoil, i, 

368 ; his second letter to the Bishop 
of Ely, 1. S66; hia ' Emendations of 
Henander and Philemon,' i. 26?! 
eitraordinary merits of the work, i. 
376 ; his severe censure of Le Clerc, 
1. 370 ; supposed motives, ibid, i mys- 
tery attending the publication of the 
• Emendations,' i. 272 ; -repliea to Le 
Clerc'a threatening letter,!. 274; can- 
aures Qronoviua, i. 276—280; his 
perilous situation on the accession of 
the Tory Ministry, i. 281 ; his dex- 
terous management, ibid. ; articles of 
accusation against him, i, 264 ; as- 
sailed by Barnes in the Pre&ce to his 
Homer, i. 291 ; his letter to Davies, 
containing severe criticisms on several 
errors of Barnes's, i. 293—296; his 
interest with (he Queen and the Mi- 
nistry, i. 297 ; at(emp(s to procure a 
Royal Letter in his own &vaur, i. 
298 ; Bishop Moore requires answers 
to tbe accuaationa against him,!. 299; 
he petitiona the Queen against the 
Bishop's Jurisdiction, ibid, ; Mr. Se- 
cre(arr St. John directs (he Attorney 
and Solicitor General to examine Ihe 
allegationa, L 302 ; their report, ibid. ; 
BenUey'a Letter (a tbe Lord High 
Treasurer, i. 304,- remarks on his 
change of party, 1. 305 ; completes 
biBeditionofHorace,f,307; dedica- 
tion to the Earl of Oxford, L 308 j 
am^nt language of the preftce, I. 
309 ; his opinions on the chronology 
of the works of Horace, i. 311 ; re- 
ception of the work, i. 313—310; 
faults in (he notes, L 314 ; bilsinhis 

against him, i. 332 ; is appointed 

deputy Vice Chancellor, I, " 
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the Queen, L 334; ai 
the Senate against h 
mendations of him by learned men, {. 
336—338 ; publication of Coltins'a 
' Discourse of Free- thinking,' i. 341 ; 
Bentley's reply to Collins, i. 344 — 
34& 350; character of i(, i. 348i 
important remarks on sacred criti- 
cism, ibid. ; exposes Collins, L 353, 
note ! oSbnda Lord Bolingbroke, i. 
353 ; his answer to the articles of ac- 
cusation against him, 1. 356; under- 
takes a new edition of Terence, L 
360 ; his trial commences, ibid. ; Bi- 
shop Moore's sentence of deprivation, 
i. 363; is reconciled with his Fel- 
lows, i. 367 I his charge to his arch- 
deaconry, i. 370; vole of the Senate 
t^inst him rescinded, 1. 872; vote 
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of Ch«Tiki to bim b; tlie Uninnlly, 
I, 37s ; bii KrmcHi on Paper;, i. 379 ; 
qaotuion from tt, 1. 381 i >tt*ck upon 
it, 1. 3B3 ; uiaiiTmaii) reply, i. 383 ; 
hii diipoul of College livingt, i. 380 ; 
undertake* *n edition of the Qieek 
TnOment, i. 397 i >i>> leUer la tbe 
Arcbbiibop of Canterbury, i. 398; 
carresponds witb Blel, i. 40ft ; pro- 
ject) an edidOD of cluneal author* n 
«mn Priaeijdi Fredtriei, ibid. ; his 
TiolenC meunrei igunst Miller, i. 
406 ; hit quarrel with Dr. Colbalch, 
i. 409 ; toggeMi a comprDmlte with 
Miller, i. 414; gucceeds in carrying 
an addreai to the Throne, i. 410 ; fer- 
ment of the [Jnivenit; again>tbim,L 
421, 4231 deliverB > charge to the 
ciei^, i. 437 ; attacked by Johnion, 
in hia Aiiitarchui Antl'BeDIleianui, 
ii. 1 , 2 1 aad in a baUad entitled Tom 
Mattock, li. 6 ; extract) ftom it, it 6, 
MM ,- big lermon before the King, ii. 
7; extract from it, ii. 7,8; ig ap- 
pinnted Regius Profeuor of Diyinity, 
IL 8 1 big method) (o obtain the ap- 
poiatment, ii. 11; deliver! hia prt»- 
lection, ii. 16; reject) 1 John, t. 7, 
it. 18; hlg inaugural gpeech, it 20; 
accouDt of it, ii. 21, aate 1 did not en< 
gage in tbe Bangorian controvergy, 
why ? iL S2 ; bii expensire improve- 
menla of his Lodge, iL 23 ; his gra- 
nary, ii. 34 j accuged of a collusiTe 
gale of wheat, ii. 97 > iiii receptjon of 
the King and Duke of Somerget at 
Trinity College, iL 32 ; create) )ome 
Doctor) of Divinity in the King'g pre- 
sence, and deiivera an eddregg to his 
Majegty, ii. 34 ; demands an addi- 
tional lee for creating tbe new Doc- 
tor*, ii. 37 i the demand regiated by 
several, espedally by Conyer) Mid- 
dlelon, ii. 38; appeal of the Vice 
Chancellor and Heads to the Chan- 
:L 30 : opposition by tbe Uni- 
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of the support of Government, ii. 43 ; 
declines, in conaequence, to pursue 
the third part of Phileleutherua'a Re- 
marks on Free -Ihinking, though loii- 
cited by the Princess of Walea to 
finigh it, ibid. ; Ills quarrel with Dr. 
Richard Warren, ii. 44; quarrels 
wilh Dr- Gooch, the Vice Cbanceliar, 
ii. 46 ; and with the other Headg, ii. 
e from the Vice Chan- 



cellor t 



!t him, 



; hist 



[ward Clarke, the Esquire- 
beadle, who was sent to Trinity Lodge 
with the decree of arrest, il. 49, Ml ; 
his theme to the candidates fbr fellow- 



gblpa, il. 60 : nbmiu to be arreited, 
il. h\ ; proceedings of the Vice Chan- 
cellor's Court against bim, ibid. ; ia 
inspended from all hiidegien, ii. &3; 
appeals to the Delegates from tbe sen- 
tence of the Court, iMif. ; the appeal 
retiued, ii. M; prohibited from 
preaching as R^us Profrasor of Di- 
t\aitj, ilnd.; the Vice Cbancelior and 
biscounseiiora are alarmed at the pro- 
bable consequenceB of their own pro- 
ceedings against Bentley, ii. 5S ; hia 
■abmiaaive bebariour to the Chan- 
cellar, ii. 66 ; who encourages the 
proceedings againat him, ibid. ; hii 
conduct in consequence of this, ii. 57 ; 
Grace of the Senate for his degisda- 
Uon, ii. 68, 69 ; active efibrts of hii 
friends In bis favour, ii. 69 ; deprived 
of hia degrees by the m^ority, ii. 60 ; 
petition) the King against the Uni- 
versity, ii. 63 ; unlvertai interest ex- 
cited by the 'question, iL 66 ; is de- 
fended by A. A. Sykes, IL 66 ; and 
assailed by Sberloi^ and Middleton, 
iL 67 — 69; writesa pamphlet against 
Middietonand Miller, iL76; remarks 
upon it, ibid. ; effect td' the conteat 
upon the University at large, ii. 76 ; 
the petition of Trinity College against 
bim again read at the Council Board, 
ii. 80 ; his device respecting the peti- 
tion, iL 80, 81 ; he concludes a treaty 
with Miller, ii. 82 ; opposition of the 
Seniority, ii. 83; his succeasful mea- 
sures to procure their consent, iL 84, 



86; his wanton abuse of authority, 
pending his treaty with Miller, iL 89 ; 
Squire's appeal to the Bishop of Ely 
against bim, iL90: Middle ton's pam- 
phlet against his College government, 
ii. 91 ; Bentley procures its censure 
by the Seniority, ii. 93; copy of the 
decree, ii. 93, 94, tiote ; he suspects 
Colbatch of being the author, ii. 94 ; 
prosecutes the publisher, iL 96 ; and 
afterwards prosecutes Middleton upon 
his confession of the authonhip, ii. 
96 ; refuses to present Dr. Colbatch 
to the living of Orwell, vacant by tbe 
death of Dr. Stubbe, ii. 98; conteat 
between them, ii. 99; proposes an 
accommodation, and is Anally obliged 
to give way, ii. 101, 102 ; bis conduct 
respecting Calechetical Lectures, ii. 
103 ; bis treatment of Mailed and 
Craisler, ii. 104; and ofBouquet, ii. 
106 ; patronizes Dr. Whitlield, ibid. ; 
the design of a Royal visitation aban- 
doned, ii. 107 ; an attempt is made to 
deprNe Bentley of his professorship, 
ii. 108: appitcalion to the Court of 
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Kiog'iBnicb for thepurpfw.ii. 109i 
Bentley'a reply to the dcpoiidon, 
ibid. ; election for H.F. of tl " ' 
veTrity^ effects of tbe contett i 
ftiture fo!tune« of Bentley, I'l. 110, 
111; account of Mb children, ii. 113; 
and of hli intlmale RCquRintance, ii. 
114; Dr. DsTies' high commend.- 
tionj of him in the Dedication of hl« 
edition of Cicero De f/atura Deirrum, 
ii. lis ; copy of (he Dedici 



■inguUr 



I of Davit 



the authority of Bentley in hij 2nd 
edition of the Tuiculan Dilputatiatu, 
ii. 116; hii domcatiF liabits, ii. 
117; account of the progresi of hit 
edition of tbe New Testament, 
' iu 118; zealoualy aisiiled by Wet- 
stein, ii. 130 i and by John Walker, 
tL 122 ; and by the Benedlctin« of 
St. Manr, it. 123; curious circum- 
etance respecting Ihellalie Fenion of 
the Rcriplures, ii. 124 ; Bentley'i re- 
quest for collating of MSS. aupparted 
by Montftucon, ii. 12G ; he alarmt 
tlie Benedictine* by an ingenious 
crlticiBm upon a sentence in Augus- 
tine, Hid, ; his proposals fbr publish- 
ing an edition of the New Testament, 
ii. 127, loit ; remarki upon his <pe- 
cimen, ii. 1^; remarks of his ene- 
mies upon the proposals, ibid. ; espe- 
cially of Middieton in his ' Remarks,' 
ii. ISO; obaenations upon them, :' 
laS; Bentley suspects Colbatch to I 
the author, ii. 134; his reply, ibid.; 
virulent abuse of Colbalch, ii. 13S j 
the reply is censured by the Heads, 
and the printer prosecuted by Col- 
batch in the Vice Chancellor's court, 
ii. 139 ; Smalfaroke's letter to him on 
the disputed text, 1 John y. 7., ii. 
140; his edidon of the New TesU- 
ment not stopped (as has been sup- 
posed) by Middleton's pamphlet, 
Ibid- ; great extent of the subscrip- 
tion, ii. 147 > faila 'd bis attempt (o 
import paper duty free, ii. 14fl; em- 
ploys David Casley to collate (he 
Oiford MSS., ii. 149; Middieton, 
hiving been convicted of a libel 111 
his • True State of Trinity College,' 
begi pardon of him, ii. 163 ; disputes 
the opinions of Edmund ChishutI, te- 
specting an andent Greek inscription 
fbund at SIgeum, ii. 158; bis inge- 
nious restoration of ati old Delisn in- 
Bcription, ii. ISO; bis edition of Ho- 
race censured by Cunningham, ii. 
161—6; is violently attacked hy 
Styan Thiriby in the prebce and 
dedication of his edition of Justin, 
Martyr,il. 167; i> highly commended 
VOL. II. 



by Professor Smith in the pre&ce (o 
the Harmimia Mnmrarnn of CoU^i, 
ii. I«8; revises the Theriata at tii- 
cander, at the instance of Dr. Mead, 
ii. 170 ; ii attacked in ' The Spy," ii. 
17! ; Bentley's declared opinion of 
the chsracter and talent) of Mi. 
Boyle, ii. 173 ; copy of verses by 
Bentley, IL 174; Cotbatch continues 
bis prosecution against him fbr a Hbel, 
ii. 175 ; Bentley cited to give evidence 
In theVice Chancellor's court, il. 176; 
artfully eludes the summons. 11. 177 ; 
a rule granted by the Court of King's 
Bench (0 stop the proceedings of the 
University against him, ii. 176 ; the 
proceedings against him dropped, ii. 
162; he prosecutes Colbatcb's Jut 
Academimm, ii. 183; applies to tbe 
Court of King's Bench for restoration 
to his degrees, ii. 190; assailed by 
Middieton, in a Latin tract respect- 
ing the arrangement of the book) in 
the University library, ii. 300; pro- 
secutes Middieton for a reflection on ' 
the Judgei of (be King's Bench, ii. 
201 ; the Judges give their opinions, 
on Bentley's suspension, against (he 
University, ii. 204 : peremptory Man- 
damus of the Court to restore him to 
his degrees, ii. 305, 306 ; is restored 
aJ^er a deprivation of five years and 
a half, ii. 306 ; Middleton's action for 
the recovery of four guineas renewed, 
ii. 209; Bentley refunds (hem, ii. 
210; declines the offer of thebisbop- 
rickofBristol, ii. 211 r great expense 
of hi) law-suits, iiid.; his rough reply 
to the Judges at Trinity Lodge, iMiJ.; 
anecdote of him, rcspecdng his twha- 
viour as Moderator in the Hrst Divi- 
nity act after hit restoration, ii. 813, 
note ! his conduct with respect to his 
nephew, Richard Bentiey, candidate 
for a University scholarsliip, Ii. 214, 
81S ; resumes bis edition of Terence, 
ii. 317 ; causes of offence het«ecn 
him and Dr. Hare, ii. 218, and ii. 223; 
prints an edition of Terence to sup- 
plant that of Hare. ii. 226 ; character 
and contents of Bentley's edition, ii. 
326-337 ; his hasty edition of Phie- 
drus, ii, 239; exposed by Hare.inhis 
Bpitlola Critica, ii. 3^ ; rupture be- 
tween him and Burman, ii. 236 ; edi- 
tion of Lucan, Ii. 337; persevere* in 
bit design of publishing the New Tes- 
tament, IL 339 ; oblaint collation* of 
a considerabiepartof (he Vatican MS. 
ibid. ; controversy with Butford re- 
specting the selection of Public Orator, 
ii. 343 ; appoints Dt-. Newcome his 
Deputy in the Divinity School, ii. 



249) brief retiew of khdc tnn 
tioni in the 1u( five year*, ibid. ; 

hit ion i( chown Fellow, ibid. ; hii 
eonducl rMpecdog the leueof Huum 
HouK, in the City of York, ii. 349 ; 
snd Teipecling the Sottch Meadow, ii 
261 ; build) ■ summei reridetice >t 
Over, near Cambridge, where he h>d 
■n uiniul fiihing puty, ibid. ; ctHii' 
pletd the repain and decoralioni of 
Trinit]' Ch^l, and erecU the clMk, 
dial, and belli, ii. 2&2 : pieienti the 
old clock to Dr. Coibateh for his 
CbuTch at Orwell, Ii. 353; enaa 
tiao of disctoguislied acliolan admit- 
ted by him la fellowsbip), ibid, ttoli ; 
rejects Bet^amin Stilliogfleet, gnoi- 
fon of the biihop, ii. 2M ; in 
much odium In CDnaeqnence, il 
Colbalch takei sdrantsge of die 
cry BgainM him, Ii. 256, 256 ; Bent- 
ley deniea the awumed validity at the 
leKenof James l„ii. 380: and deBei 
bii opponenu, ibid. ; the Seniority 
uninimoiuly agree to support him, 
ibid, ; hia effort! in lecurinK the i 
lure of the Hon. Edward Pinch a 
the Hon. Tbomaa Towiuhend, ai 
Hembers of Parhament for the Unl- 
Teraily, greatly (trengthen hia inte- 
reata againit his opponenta, ii. 263 ; 

of Trinity College, lAiif.! fiveleading 
counsel concur in pronouncing that 
the Bishop of Ely is Visitor of Trinity 
College,- ii. 26<i creates flfty-elght 
Doctors of Divinity on the occasion of 
the visit of George II. in 1728, ii. 
266 ; entertains the King at his Col- 
lege, ibid. ; soon recoveia from a dan- 
gerous iUness, ii. 267 1 give, hla 
daughter Joanna in marriage to Mr. 
D. Cumberland, ibid. ; Colbatcb r 
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before the Visiti 
of Robert Johnson, Fellow of Trinity, 
who joins Colbatch's party agains 
him, ii. 269 ; he anticipates his pro 
secutors, ii. 870 ; draws up a peti. 
don to the King, ibid. ; tumultuous 
meeting st the College Chapel, iL 
271 r the petition is presented to the 
King by Mr. Qreaves, ii. 272; write* 
a pamphlet entitled > The Case of 
Trinity College, whether the Crown 
or Bishop of Ely be the General V 
sitor,' ii. 273; Colbstch'a reply, 
274 I the Privy Council declines 1 
■nteiferenee, ii. 27&; Benlley's di 
pute with Archbishop Wake on tl 
library-keeper's place, ibid. ; decided 
by the Attorney Ger 



obtains an order of the Seniority tiiat 

all expenses resulting from these 
proeeedings shoald be delVayed from 
the revenues of the CoUege, ii. 280; 
ia cited by Kshop Greene, ibid. ; sp- 
plles to tbe Court of King's Bench for 
a prohilnlion, which is refused, ibid. ; 
the Bishop sends him a copy of the 
articles i^niost him, ii. 282 ; chai^ 
of daily neglect of service in the Ccd- 
lege Chapel, ibid. ; defends himself 
upon the ground of delicate health, 
ibid, and ii. 2B3 nofe ; general remarks 
upon the srticles, it. 283 1 he appears 
at Ely House, ii. 284 ; his objections 
against tbe articles, ibid. ; applies a 
second lime to the Court of King's 
Bench lor a prohibitiDn, ii. 2B5 ; the 
prohibitioD continued, ii. 206.- re- 
sumes his edition of the New TestS' 
ment, ibid. ; communicates oith Dr. 
Delany and Mr. Doyle respecting the 
verse of the Heavenly Witnesses 
found in a Greek MS. in the Library 
of Trinity College, DubUn, ii. 287, 
snd note j corresponds also with 
Baron de Stoscb respecting the Va- 
tican MS., iL 288 ; probable reason 
for the non-appearance of the eitition 
of the Kew Testament, ii, 289; rule 
for a prohibition made absolute, ibid.; 
Bentley's management in defeating 
the proceedings of the Bishop of Ely, 
ii. 290 ; refuses the offer of the 
Deanery of Lincoln, vacant by the 
death of Dr. Gee, ii. 291 ; received 
in triumph by bis adherents on his 
return to Cambridge, ii. 293; sati- 
ricat lines written upon the occa^n, 
iMd.nr/tti rindictive measures Bgtunst 
bis prosecutors, ii. 296 ! his severe 
treatment of Ingram, Mssoc, and 
Pame, ii. 396-8; his pithy reply to 
the last, ii. 298 ; the Court of King's 
Bench overrules bis objections against 
Bishop Greene's proceecUngs ii. 399 ; 
the Judges entertain doubts respect- 
ing the validity of the statutes of Eli- 
zabeth, ii. 300 ; new complexion of 
the case in consequence, ibid. ; they 
continue the prohibition on Bishop 
Greene, ii. 301 ; termination of tbo 
cause, ii. 302 ; expenses of the two 
parties, JMd. ; situation of afiUrs after 
the de^sion of the Judges, il 303 ; 
Colbatch draws up a new set of srti- 
clm,ibid.; Bentley's measuresagainst 
the Viaitor, ii. 304; petitiona tbe 
King, ibid. \ Bishop Greene greatly 
displeased at this, ii. 306; the At- 
torney General refuses tbe Jiai, ibid.; 
the case carried by writ of error to 
the House of Lords, ibid. ; Bentley'i 



aeqnainlanw with Laid CbaDcelloi 
King, u. 3M ; fin in the CaCtimiaa 
Library, iL 308 ; origin of Bentley's 
edition of Milton's Paradise Lost, ii. 
309; his'waat orqualifiudonfarthia 
work, ii. 310 ; hli nodon of i. Scli- 
liaui reiiiei, ii. 311 ; preramptuous 
character of tbe book, ii. 313: pub- 
lic opinion of it, iL 318 ; real 
luerics of hia edition of Milton, ii. 
320 ; publications against it, ii. 338 ; 
esprcisUy Fearce'E ' Reiiew,' ii. 323 ; 
ColbMch'a able pamphlet on the Vi- 
sitatorial JDrisdiction of the Bishop of 
Ely, iL 325 : Beatiey'a tieatment of 
Hr. Porter Thonuon, ibid. ; the cause 
between him and Bishop Greene 
coroes on in the House of Lords, ii. 
S26-7 i Bishop Sheriock'i powerful 
speech against . him, iL 327; the 
House reverses the judgment of tfie 
Court of King's Bench, ii. 328 ; detail 
of the proceedings, iL 328. 337 I 
BentUy commences an edition of 
Homer, ii. 331 ; his second trial at 
Ely Hoitae, ii. 337 i his ■ Defensive 
Plea,' ii. 337-8; evidence for the" 
prosecution and defence, ii. 339 ; 
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Q agamst him, ii. 

e defence, iL 313; 

1 deprived of his 
Mastership, ii. 344 ; reported dissent 
of (he Bishop's aueasors, ibid. ; his 
de<ice to frustrate the sentence, iL 
846; Dr. Hscket, the Vice-master, 

against him, ii. 348 ; resigns, and is 
succeeded by Dr. Richard Walker, 
iL 349 ; Bentley ii enabled to main- 
tain his station, Ihiougb a ptobable 
error in the statute, iL 361 ; Colbateh 
petitions the House of Lords Cor eze- 
cution of the sentence, 3L 353 ; Dr. 
Richard Walker effects a compromise 
between him and some of his most 
active opponents, ii. 364; resumes 
his edition of Homer, ii. 366 ; parti- 
cubr account of it, IL 360; great 
difficulty of the undertaking, iL 36S ; 
restores the use of the Digamaa^ ii. 
3S1 ; history of his discovery of it, 
ii. 362 ; Dawes's enmity against him, 
ii. 367 ; probable causes of it, ii. 
368-9 ; Heyne's satisfaction on re- 
ceiving his corrected copy rf Homer, 
ii. 371, and .nott ; Pope's hostility lo 
him, iL 373; remarks on it, ii. 372-3, 
his opinion of Pope's translation of 
Homer, ibid. ; linea agairkst him 
by Pope in the Dunciad, ii. 375; 
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ticism,' iUd. t and by Pope, in his 
' Epistle to Dr. Arbathnot,' it. 378 r 

■ Mandamas is addressed to the Bi- 
shop of Ely to compel Dr.- Walker to 

ii. 380 1 a third Mandamus to enfiirce 

him, iL 383; the Court of King's 
Beofb discharges the mle, ii. 384 ; 
the contest hoally terminated by the 
death of Bishop Greene, in 1738, ii. 
385 ; brings an action agaiost Dr. 
Colbateh for proxies due to hrni ai 
Archdeacon of Ely, ii. 38? ; the nse 
is decided in his favour, ii. 389 ; dis- 
covery of a sect of Atheists in the 
University, ii. 391 ; his behaviour at 
the trial of Ducket for the propaga- 
tion of atheistical principles, iL 394 ; 
his treatment of the ' Society for the 
encouragement of Learning,' iL 3&5| 
publishes his edition of Manilius, iL 
397; observations on it, >M.{. ; isaf- 
flicted with a paralytic stroke, ii. 398 ; 
is disabled from pursuing his edition 
of Homer, ii. 399 1 death of Mn. 
Bentley, iitd^;. his companions and 
" 400; his domestic 
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ofhim, iL401-4; is attacked by Pope 
in the fourth book of the Dunciad, ii. 
406-6 ; his behaviour to Miller the 
botanist, ii. 406 ; Warbnrlon's treat- 
ment of him, ii. 400; his sagacious 
correction of a copy of a Greek in- 
scription, iL 411-12; his last Illness 
and death, iL 413; his funeral, UU.; 
disposition of his property, iL4Hi 
his library and papers, iL416; re- 
maika on bis personal character, IL 
416; hislitecary merits, 417- 

Bentley, Richard, son of Dr. Bentley, 
account of him in early youth, ii. 112 ; 
made Fellow of Trinity College, ii. 
248; his father's bequesu (0 him, 
iL 414. 

Bentley, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Doctor Bentley, her character,!!. 118; 
married to Humphrey Ridge, Esq. 
iL 400 ; afterwards to the Rev. James 
Favell, iLUe. 

Bentley, Joanna, youngest daughter of 
Dr. Bentley, remarXablefbr the graces 
ofhermindandpeIson,il.ll3; lines 
in commendation of her, inserted in 
the Spectator, by Byrom, ibid. ; mar- 
ried to Hr. Denison Cumberland, Ii. 
287. 

Bentley, Eichard, nephew of Dr. Bent- 
ley, particulars of bis contest for a 
University Scholarship, ii. 214-lS; 
Endeavours to dissuade his uncle from 
publishing bis edition of Hilton, ii. 
Gg2 
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3M ; a^U hii Hurilliiu, ii. 397 ; 
Bentlcy'i booki and papen bequodi- 
cd to him. ii. 41fi ; givei * part Id 
Cnmbtrland, IMd. ; Icavet & part to 
Trinity College, ibid. 
Bentley, Thomai, nephew of Dr. Bent- 
Icy, publiahei a inull edition sf Ho- 
nee, L 340; hit literary ejcuriioa 
dirough France and Italy in IT2S, ii. 
939 ; uiiiU Dr. Bentley in hii edition 
of the New TetCamrnt, by coUatiog 
USS. in Porii, Rome, Sic., ibid. ; brief 
account of hie literary punuiti and 
travel), ii.239-42; Dr, Daviea'a pipere, 
camniitted to hu ore by Dr. Head, 
are, through hii caieleHneu, deitroy- 
ed by fire, ii. 397 i account of the ac- 
ddent, ibid, and note ; bii edition 
of the hynuu of Calllmachui, t ' ~ 



Ccibt'i Con 



entariel, ii. 407 i his 



death,] 

Bergler, Stephen, hit eminent skill in 
the Greek language, i. S77 ; reriewi 
the controieny on Idenaader, ibid. 

Berkeley, Dr. George (Buhop of Chiyne), 
lepliea (o Collin*, i. 313. 

Bernard, Dr. Edward, hii corretpond- 
ence with Bentley reipecting the 
Appendix to tiie Cluonicle of Jtfol; Ju, 
1.28. 

Biblialheca LiUraria, 1 claulcal miMel- 
lany edited by Dr. Samuel Jebta, ac- 
count of it, ii. 169. 

Sibltathequt UvmrttOe, John Le Clerc 
one of the principal < ' ' "" 

Bliliathe^ Choitit, a quarterly review 
of literary publication!, conducted by 
Le Clerc, L 36?. 

Bid, Join Chritdan, eorreiponds with 
Bentley re»pecting Heiychius, I 40S. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, tie Si. Jolm. 

BouKei, Dr. Hugh, Dean of Chriat- 
Church, appointed Aichbiihop of Ar- 
magh, ii. 211. 

Boyle, the Honourable Robert j hii 
death and character L 37; hia lec- 
tureibip, i. 38 ; Bentley appoinud 
lint lecturer, ibid. 

Boyle, the Honourable Charlei (Eai 
Orrery), appointed editor of Phalarii, 
i. 64 i Ml character, L 04, U j sppliei 
to Bennet, the bookieller, for a colla- 
tion of the King'i manuacript, i. 66 ; 
hli reflecliona upon Bentley, i 69; 
Ui EiaminatioD of Beotley'i Diuer- 
taUon, i. 97 r remaAa upon it, ibid. 
i.l01; quotationafrorait.i. 103-107; 
causei of ile popularity, i. 107 i ' 
faiuuelf diaaatiaSed with (he peifonr 
ance of Atlerbury and hii other ai 
liiUBli, i. IB9 ; lajd to have viiite 
Bentley at Cambridge, ii. 173; i 
committed to Ibe Tower on anapkio 



Breial, John Durant, account of biiei- 
pulaion from his f^llawahip by Bent- 
ley, L SIS ; hia liiatory, ibid. 

Brookbank, Dr. John, friend of Bent- 
ley; bia character, i. 186; eomplunt 
againiC him aa Official of the Ardi- 
deacoD, i. 334 ; bis death, ii. 2ia ; bis 
epitaph, written by Bentley, ilnd. 

BOfa. 

Burman, Peter; hia hostility to Le Clerc, 
i. 272 ! hii edition of Petroniua Arbi- 
ter, ibid, i Le Gaxettier Menltur, ibid. ; 
receiiei by an anknown hand Bent- 
ley'a ' Emendationi on Ibe Fragments 
of Menander and Philemon,' ibid. ; 
publiihea them with a preface, L 273 ; 
Bentley'a renewal of hia correspond- 
ence with him, ii. 118; publiibea an 
edition of Phsdrui, ii. 23S ; rupture 
between Bentley and him, iL 236-7 ; 
bia editioQ of Lucan, ii. 238. 

Byrom, John ; linea in the Spectator, 
in commendation of Joanna Bentley, 
youngest daughter of Dr. Bentley, 
written by bim, iL 113} rematki on 



Cambrid^, Univenity of, eitraordJnary 
number of itudenu there, at the time 

of Bentley's admiision, i. 6; otjecti 
of atudy at that time, I. 7 ; unaatis- 
tactory mode which formerly pre- 
vailed in the distribution ' ' ' 
oil h 



i. 10; 



11; fellowthipa at St. John's College, 
ibid. ; Bentley renovatea the Univer- 
aitypreaa, 1.73. 153) brief history of 
Trinity College, i. 140 ; Queen Anne'i 
visit to, i. 183 ; deputation appointed 
CO represeut the Uoiveraity at the Ju- 
bilee at Franktbrton the Oder, i. 191; 
omita to address the Queen on the 
diamlaaat of the Whig miniatry, i 
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lulaionofProfeiBor 
Whiston, i. 290;' addreiB to the 
Queen, i. 334; remarka on Unlver- 
lity politica, i. SJ6 ; comparison with 
those of Oxford, iUi. ! Royal present 
of Biahop Moore's lilnary lo the Uni- 
Tersity,- 1.377; Oeorge I. visita the 
University, U. 31 ; great agitation 
produced by the quarrel with Bent- 
ley, ii. 76 ; the design of a Royal 
viiilation abandoned, ii. 107,- election 
of M.P. for the Uoiveraity, ii. 110; 
a rule from the Court of King's 
Bench, lo slop the proceedinga of &e 
University s^iinat Bentley, iL178i 
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Bcntley petitions the Court of Kbg'a 
Bench to obtain from the Univeriity 
1)19 reslontion to hit degrees, ii. 190 ; 
the UnicerEiIf emplofi Sir Philip 

nexlon between the University and 
his funily, ibid.; Btate of the case 
bettteen the Uniiemit; and Bentley, 
ii. 303 ; the Judges of the Court of 
King's Bench deliver their opinions 
ttriatim agalnit the Uniieraity, ii. 
204 ; Chief Justice Pratt delivers the 
final Judgment of the Court against it, 
ii. 206 ; proceedings of the Univer- 
sity in consequence, ibid. ; a profes- 
sorship of Modem History (bunded 
by George I. ii. 210; the Senate 
givei a double vote to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor in equally balanced casea, ii. 
215 ; origin of that regulation, ii. 
2U'16i election of Public Orator, ii. 
242: political events there upon the 
death of George I, in 1737. ii. 261 1 
account of the 



!ell.v 



le Univ. 



ii. 264 ; presenU 20001. 
completion of the Senate Hoi 
266,andtu(B; the new Senate 
completed, ii. 292 : ceremonies at iti 
opening, ii. 292-3: Taylor's musii 
speech, ii. 294; discovery of an at- 
tempt to propagate atheistical princi- 
ples there, ii- 391. 
Carleton, Lord, President of the Council 
befriends Dr. Colbatch, in the case o: 
Jua ^ctvUraicum, ii. 194. 

'reC, Lord, Secretary of State; Dr 
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s his ii 



EX. 453 

lerted by bim in hi* AntijuHatei 
.^riattoe.il. 411-12. 

Clarke, Edward, Esquire-beadle, his 
conduct and treatment respecting the 
decree of arrest against Bentley. iL 
49-50. 

Clarke. Dr. Samuel, his edition of 
Cssar'i Commentaries, i. 336; his 
high commendations of Bentley, i. 
337 ; Bentley') letter to, i. 42^ ; hia 
editSon of Homer's Iliad, iL 363. 

Clergy, English, non-juring temper in 
1716, L 42&, 42(i. 

Colbateh, Dr. John ; correspondence be- 



ise, ii. 
House 



behalf of Colbatch, in the case ot 
AcadtmioiB,, Ii. 164 1 his prom 
and subsequent conduct, ii. 166 ; holds 
the Lieutenancy of Ireland at 
time when Wood's patent was att: 
ed by Swii^, ii. 323-4 ; his intimacy 
with Bentley, and his love of classical 
literature, ibid. : amusing anecdo 
respecUnghimandBeniley,iH(i.iio( 
his speech in the House of I^rds 
the case of appeal between Bishi 
Greene and Bentley, iL 332-3 ; urges 
Bentley to undertake an edjtioi 
the Iliad and Odyssey, ii. 364. 

Casley, David, Bentley's deputy in the 
King's wd Cottonian libraries, em- 
ployed by him to collate the Oxford 
MSS.for his e^tion of the New Testa- 
ment, il. 149. 

Chishull, Edmund, publishes a com- 

tion found at Sigeum, iL 166-7 i his 
opinions disputed by Bentley, 
168-9; Bentley'ssagaciouscarrectii 
of 4 copy of a Greek iuicription, i 



conduct 






quarrels with him, I 410 ; bis letters 
to Bishop Fleetwood, ii. 30 ; his Com- 
memoration sermon, ibid. ; his earnest 
endeavour! to solicit the attention of 
Government to the grievances of the 
College, ii. 79; in vsinsolicits Bishop 
Fleetwood 10 interfere. It. 88 ; u^es 
Squire to appeal to the Visitor against 
Bentley's rejection of him, iL90: dis- 
putes Bentley's interpretation of a 
College statute, iL 91 ; claims the 
living of Orwell, vacant by the death 
of Dr. Stubbe, ii. 98; accused by 
Bentley of being the author of the 
' Remarks' written by Middleton, on 
the ' Proposals' for a new edition of 
the New Testament, ii. lU ; is viru- 
lently abused by him, ii. 1301 seeks 
redressfor the ii^ury,IL 138; proae- 
eutes the printer in the Vice Chancel- 
lor's court, ii. 139; declines to present 
the thinks of the Senate to the Earl 
of Nottingham, ii. 141 ; is dissuaded 
from pablishing his ' Case of Richard 
Bentley,' &e., ii. 161 ; continues bis 
prosecution of Bentley for a libel, ii. 
175 ; writes Jot jicademmm, ii. 179 S 
eitracU from it, it. 180-1 ; the pub- 
lication prosecuted by Bentley, ii. 
133; is greatly alarmed, ifriij. I inte- 
rest in Ms favour with the Hinlsten, 
ii. 184 i the publisher I* committed, 
ii. 186; his interview with Chief 
Justice Frstt, ii. 186-6; la publicly 
declared to be the author by the plih- 
lisher, U. 186; solidU the King's 
pardon, II. 187; the encoura^ng 
promises of Lord Townshend and 
Lord Carteret, ii. 188 ; further ac- 
count of his case, ii. 193 ; particulan 
of his treatment by Lord Townshend 
and Lord Macclesfield, ii. 195-6 ; is 
committed, ii. 197 i his sentence, ii. 
198 i speech of Mr. Justice Powii 
concerning Jul ^caifcrn Joan, ii. 198; 
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Bentley oflen to him the old clock of 
Triniiv Collpgc for hii Church at Or- 
well, li. 263 ; Ukea tdTuiUge of the 
DUIcry igoiDiI Bentlej.in coatequence 
of hii reJcctioD of Biihop Sdlling- 
fleet'i gtuidfon, to renew his efibrts 
■gaiuM him, iL 3U; particului of 
fail ipplication to Biibop Gibtoo, iMd. ; 
■olidli Ihe Dean and Chapter of Weal- 
minUer to interfere to procure the 
■ppMOtment of & Viiitor for Trimly 
College, ii. 368 1 renewi his proK- 
cutitm of Bendey, IL 283. 267i it fi- 
liated only by Feme, Ingram, and 
Uaioa, Ibid. ; ia tooDiAerwarde join- 
ed by Robert Johnioii, ii. 289; ac- 
count of him, ibid.; Colbitcb'i reply 
toBenlley's 'Cue^Trinity College,' 
u. 274i ippeali to Archbiahop'Weke 
retpecting Bentley'i nephew, the Li- 
hnriao, iL 875 j ii iffltctcd witfa ill- 
promoter of the auit aigainat Bentley, 
iL 279; ii pewerfijlly aided by Mr. 
Edward Smith, iMf. ; the Judgei dis- 

301 ; termination of the caiue in con- 
aequenee, iiU. ; expenua of Colbatcb 
and Bentley. iL 302; lituatlou of 
affain after the decialon of the Judget, 
ii. 303: Colbatcbdiawiupanewiet 
of articlea, ibid, i laCisflet Bishop 

. Greene reipecting tbeexpenaea of the 
proceeilinga against Bentley ; IL 307 
and mile ; hia able pamphlet in de- 
fence of the Biihop of Ely's liutato- 
rial power, ii. 325 ; the caie comes on 
in the Houae of Lords, iL326i the 
Houae revetsei the judgment of the 
Cotirt of King's Bench, ii. 338 ; is 
candidate to represent in CnnTocation 
the clergy of the diocese of Ely, ii. 
360; petitions the Houae of Lords 
for execution of the aeatence agunst 
Bentley, ii. 363 ; Colbatch appliee to 
the Court of King's Bench (or aMan- 
damua, which is granted, ii. 366 ; ter- 
mination oC the conleac by the death 
of Biahop Greene, 1737, ii. 386 ; Col- 
batch's eipenseSjlL 386; Bent]ey,Bs 
Archdeacoh of Ely, brings an action 
^natbini, IL3S7; the case is de- 
cided gainst him, iL 380 ; hii able 
tract, ' The case of Proxies payable to 
ecclesiastical Visiton,' iL 390) Ma 
death, ii. 420. 

Complutenaian edition of the Bible, the 
Vatican MS. not used in revising the 
text of, iL 148. 

Conatable, Sir Mannaduke, Fdlowship 
at St. John's College, Cambridge, 
founded by him, i. 13. 

Colts, Roger, Brat Aattooomicat Pro- 



feuor at Cambridge, i. 202: Us ob- 
scrrationt and lectures, L203; auper- 
inlends the repairs of Trinity Collie, 
Chapel, L SnS; the most distinguished 
of Benlley'a pattizant, i. 233 i hii 
afaire in the new edition of Newton's 
Priaapia, i. 229. 338 ; nigts Bendey 
to write the PretiKe, L 339,- hia 
eommcDdatioQ of Bentley, lUd. ; hii 
death, L 401 ; the inacription on hii 
monument written by Bentley, L 402, 



r»«lected Vice Chancdlor, ii. 178; 
grants Dr. Ctdbalch's pecition against 
Bentley, lUif. : layi the first itone of 
^e Senate House, 1722, iL 199. 

Cimiberland, Richard; bii remarkiupoa 
Dr. Bcatley'i origin, L 1, 3; inaccu- 
racy of them, note, i. 3 ; publishei 
Mewton'l bur letters to Bentley, L 
43, mil ! hia account of Dr. Bendey, 
Irom his ' Memoirs,' ii. 401-4. 

Cunnin^am,A]eiBnder,discovera Bent- 
ley'a authorship of the Emendafions 
the ftagnuents of Menander and 



Philen 



L 274; 



. 161 ; diatinguished from tbe 
hiatorian of the same name. ibid. ; 
censures Bentley'a Horace, Ibid. ; la- 
bours to destnjy Bentley'a credit, iL 
162 ; remarks on his AnimBdreniona 
on Bentley'a Horace, ii. 162-7 I com. 
pacison between Bentley and him, IL 
164. 



Danes, Dr. John, Fellow of Queen's 

College, Cambridge, his edition of 
Cicero's Tuiculan Quesdoni, L 333; 
Bentley'a emendations, ibid. : Benl- 
ley'i letter to him, exposing the 
errors of Bamea in Ma edillon cJ 
Homer, L 293; appointed Preaident 
of Queen's, ii. 13; supports Bentley 
when candidate (or tbe Diiinity Pro- 
fessorship, ii. 14, 16; created D.Dl 
intbe King's presence, ii. 34; opposes 
the f ote for degrading Bentley, iL 61, 
nale ; his edition of Cteero de Nalura 
Deoruta, iL 116; Ms death, ii 368; 
hia papers, committed by Dr. Head to 
the care of Thomas Bentley, are un- 
(brtunateiy dettroyed by fire, ii. 36S-7. 
Dawes, Richard, bis diiingennous treat- 
ment of Bentley with respect to his 
ciplanation of an old Deliui ijiicrip- 



tion, iL 161 ; fail aecount of the 
JBolie Digamma Id hU Mitceltanea 
Critica, a. 367; bit enmitj against 
Bentley, ii.368; probable ciuK ofil, 
il. 369-70! bii eiCnordinaty dili- 
geace, ii. 369 ; remarkt on faia book. 
Ibid.; hia onjnal tnatntent of Benl- 
lej, ibid. ; hit knowiedge of the 
lyigamma derived whoUy from Bent- 
lay, ii. 370 { hii Tulgar and quaireU 
(ome habiu, Ii. 371 { ftilure of hii 
atlempU to approfiM^te to hipuelf the 
credit due to Bentley, ibid. 
Delaiif, Dr. P., Bentley communicatea 
adth him and Mr. Doyle reapectinB 
the diiputed veria of the HeaTenly 
™" - id In the Dublin Greek 



H8. i 



!Tay, ii. i 



De Fuiw, John Corneliiu, hia literary 
charoctei, L S77; liii book againit 
Bentley, under tlie name of FhiLargy- 
riua CanlBbrigientit, i. 278-9. 

Di^onfflo, llie .Xolic, the um of it 
restored by Bentley in hit propOKd 

. edition of Homer, ii. 301 ; account of 
it,li.3ei-6S; employed by Hr. Payne 
Knigbt in hii reatoration of Ibe Ho- 
meric teil, ii. 386; pronunciation of 
it, ibid.; Blackwell'a acoounl of a 
conTenation with Bentley, reapecting 

' It, ii. 387, »te. 

Dodwell, Henry, hia work Da C^Iu 
Fctertm, improved by hinta from 
Bentley, i. 119-30 ; dUputea the 
opiniona of Bentley and Lloyd re- 
ipecting the age of Pythagotai, i. 180. 

Ducket, Tinkler, Fellow of Caiua Col- 

' l^e, hit eSbrti in propagating atheiat- 
ical principle! in hia College, ii. 393 ; 
the eiinence of hit aect discovered by 
means of a letter of hit, ibid. ; Ma 
trial, ii. 383 ; and sentence of ex- 
puliion, il. 395. 



Bmlyn, the Arian, dispute between bim 
and Manin of Utrecht respecting the 
disputed text in the Unt epistle of 
St. John, Ii. 16. 

Evelyn, Mr., solicita Bentley to publish 
bit lecoad course at Boyle's Lectures, 
i. 66 ; &ils In hia endeavour to pro- 
cure for him a I^mbctb degree, L 
71 ; aaaista him in his project fin' the 
erection of a, new Royal Ubrary, L 
96,96; his warm friendship toward! 
bim, 1. 117. 

F. 

Faernui, Gabriel, an illuttrioui acholar, 



EX. tdS 

IL ISO j hi* adltion of Terence recom- 
mended to Haie by Bentley, tUd. 

Finch, the Hon. Henry, ion of the Earl 
of Nottingham, contest between him 
and the Hon. Thomai Willoughby 
for tbe representation of Cbe Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, II. 110. 

Finch, the Hon. Edward, bTOlher to the 
laat, is supported by Bentley as can- 
didate for the Univeralty, IL 262; it 
elected, and continuea repreaentative 
nearly fifly yeara, ibid. 

Fiaher, Dr. Baidaey, Maatar of Sidney 
College, appointed by tbe Vice Chan- 
cellor to create those who withstood 
Bentley's demand of an additianal 
fee (or creating Doclora in Divinity, 
ii.39. 

Fleetwood, Dr. succeeds Dr. Mooie, 
Blabop of Ely, L 367: refutes to 
take cognizance of the articles of 
nit Bentley, L 370; 



death, ii. 247; is succeeded by Bishop 
Omae, ibid. 

Fontenetlc, origioatea (be controversy 
respecting ancient and modern learn- 
ing, i. 69. 

Forteicue, Sir John, a Judge of the 
CoDit of King's Bench, has been con- 
ftmnded with Sir WillioB Fortescue, 
the fiiend of Pope, iL 187, ■<>''; bli 
severity to the publisher of /hi .feads- 
■UOR, IL 186-7- 

Freind, Dr. Robert, Haater of West- 
minster School, interesU himself with 
Lord Carteret in Colbatch'a &vour, 
ii. 184; co-operatea with Dr. Col- 
batch against Bentley, ii. 358. 

Freind, Joiin, H.D.. his ahare in the 
Phalaria controveray, i. 89, 90: la 
commllled with Lord Orrery to the 
Tower, ii. 209. 



Gale, Dr. Thomas, Dean of York, tutor 
to ibe Hon. Cbarlei Boyle, i. 64, mUt, 
ibid, ; tug$:ests some correctiani In 
hlabook, i. 110. 

Garth, Dr. Samuel, Bentley's contempo- 
rary at Cambridge, 18; iiit Hues 
upon Bendey'a book, i. 1 13. 

Gastretl, Blahop, made Boyle's Lecturer. 
i 77 ; upbolda the rights of the Uni- 
versttiet, II 140-1 ; befHends Col- 
batch, ii. 194. 

George I,, his visit to Cambridge, iL 31 ; 
hll reception in Trinity College, Ii. 
34 : gives aOOOJl inwards the erection 
of the Senate House, 11.819; ibunds 
Professorship! of Hodctn History at 
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Oxford and Cunbridge, JM<£ i h 
death in 1727, "- 281- 

George II., viaiti the Uniienity of Cm 
bridge, ii. 264 ; sKDunt of bU rece; 
Uon, iL 266 1 dines in the taall of 
Trinity College, iL 266 ; piCKnts 
2000J. towardi tbe omipleliDD of the 
Senate Houae, ibid. 

Gibion, Dr.,Biibop of London, bii high 
clieracter, ii. 2fi5 1 Dr. Colbstch »p- 
plici Co him reipcciing the state of 
Tiinil; College, iiiJ.i hlBadeiceand 
opinion upon the lubjecl. ii. 356-6. 

Qeiutitu, an editlan of MiniliuB pro- 
Je<;ted by hint, L 49; hii opinion of 
the poet'a age, i. 49, 60. 

Gooch, Dr. Thomaj, elected Vice Chan- 
cellor of Cunbridge, ii. 42; hisfamilj' 
and character, ibid, ; hii official cc 
duct givei offence to Goveniinent, 
46 ; deprived of bis Chaplaincy 
the King, ii. 46; Bcntley quarrela 
with him, ibid. ; pronounces die sen- 
tence agailut Bentley of suspension 
from all his degreei, iL 63 j his smart 
reply to Bentley's inquiry respecting 
the meaning and conaequence of the 
aentence, iL 54 ; is alarmed at the 
magnitude of his own proceedings, 
ii. 63 i applie* to the Chancellor, ii. 
66 ; delivers a speech to the Senate 
against Bentley, ii. 68 ; proposes a 
grace for hia degradation, ibid. ; is 
re-elected Vice Chancellor, ii. 63 ; 
lays an account of the proceedings 
before the King in Council, iL 64 ; 
the matter it referred to a commiitee 
of Che Privy Council, JMiI.; pretended 
plots against him, ii. JJ r is chosen 
Vice Chancellor for the third time, ii. 
108 ; attempts to deprive Bentley of 
hiiproIesGorship,ii. 109; exerts I ' 
self in favour of the Whig interes 
393. 

Gospel, " Society for the Propagation 
of," assailed by Collins, 1. 346. 

OdctIus, John George, his commenda- 
tions of Bentley, i. 31, 61, Mj cor. 
responds with him, i. ^ ; his edition 
of Callimachus, i. 62 ; pnbliehed, 
76; hUdeath, i. 159. 

Greaves, Mr. Commiisary, present 
Bentley's petition to the King s 
Hampton Court, ii. 272 i his long 
connexion with Trinity College, ibid. ; 
brief account of him, ibid. 

Greene, Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Nor- 
nich, translated to the see of Ely 
upon the death of Bishop Pleetw 
1723, ii- 247; shews himself a< 
to interfere with the aflUre of Trinity 
College, ibid. : petitions the King i 
Council, iL 273-3; cites Bentley I 



appear before him, IL 280; Bentley 
applies to the Court of King's Bendi 
for a prohibition, which is refused, 
ii. 281-3; sends Bentley a copy of 
the articles against him, ii. 3S2; rule 
for a prohibition made absolute by the 
Court of King's Beoch, iL 289; pro- 
ceedings of the Bishop thereupon, ii. 
290 ; the Coatt t£ Kiag'a B*aA 
overrules Benlley'i objectioni againit 
his proceedings, IL 299 ; extraordinary 
doubts enterlairKd by the Judges re- 
specting the vslidiiy of the Statutes 
of Elizabeth, iL 300; effects of Ihia 
view of the subject upon the proceed-, 
ings, ii. 300-1 j appuli to the Honse 
of Lords to reverse ,tbe judgment of 
the Court of King's Bench, iL 906 1 
bis measure respecting the future ex- 
pense of the proceedings, iL 306-7> 
and trnit ; the case between him and. 
Bentley argued in the House of Lotda, 
ii. 326-7r it is decided against the 
Court ofKing's Bench, ii. 328; detail 
of the proceedings, iL 326-36 ; cites 
Bentley to appear at Ely Houae, iL 

and defence, ii. 339-42: sentences 
Bentley to be deprived of his Uaater- 
ship, iL 344 ; reported dissent of his 
assessors, ibid. ; a mandamus from 
the Court of King's Bench to him to 
compel Dr. Waller to execnte the 
sentence, iL 380 ; another mandamus. 



his proeecutors, ii. 38S. 

Grigg, Dr. William, nominated widi 
Benlley for the place of Vice Chan- 
cellor, L 423 ; circumstances of his 
election, L 426; makes Benlley bis 
deputy, 11. 13; his behaviour on die 
visit of the King and the Duke of 
Somerset to the Univeruty, iL 33. 33. 

Gronovius, James, his bosdlity to Bent- 
ley. i. 223-6; his general character, 
i. 228; severely censured by Bent- 
ley, L 276; his violent ■ 
ley in his I^famia 



348 ; is commanded by the Bishop of 
Ely to execute the sentence of de- 
privation against Bentley, ibid. ; re- 
signs his office, ii. 349; is succeeded 
by Walker, ibid. 
Hare, Dr. Frands, Bentlej't emendi- 
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t to Um in 
Hatltnd Tor publicKtion, i. 974 ; 'Re- 
mark! on Preethinking' dedicaled to 
him, i. 344 ; pabliihei the ' Clei^- 
msn'a Thank) to Philelentherue,' i. 
348 ; intsnsU himaelf in fkiour of 
Colbalch, ii. 184 1 aaaa o( obnce 
between Bentley and him, ii.aiSi hia 
knowledge of die Latin comic meliea 
derined Ciom Bentle;, ii. 219; pub- 
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i. 230 i 



lemarki on it, ii. 231 ; dedicates il 
Lord Townehend, ii. 222 ; character 
of the dedicftUon, ibid. ; Bentiey's 
leaentment igunit the editor, ii. 223: 
occuioni his own edition, ii. 225; 
expoiei Bentlej'e Phcdnia in hie 
' Epiatola Critica,' ii. 232 ; character 
of this eplitle, ibid. ; Hare'l incon- 
(ittency, ii. 233 i hia rest admiration 
of Bendey, ii. 234 ; ia appiHnted Dean 
of St. Paul's, and Biibop of SL Aaaph, 
iL236. 

Uawkini, John, B«ntief attempts to re- 
mote him IVom the Dumber of Senior 
Fellows, i. 282. 

Hemalerhuia, Tibeiina, engaged lo niper- 
incend an edition of the Oamaitican 
of JuiiuB Pollux, i. 196 ; correipondu 
with Bentlejr, i. 197; (he effect of 
Bentley'a letters upon him, i. 198. 

Hesychius, Lexicon ot, Bentley's cor- 
rectioni of it, u 124 1 Verwey'a edi- 

edilion,!. 192,' doei not live lo com- 
plete it, i. 404; Bentiey's epistle to 
Biel on Hesycbiui, i. 406. 

Heine, his edition of the Iliad, ii. 371 ; 
Bentley'a corrected copy of Homer 
sent to him by the Master and Fel- 
lows of Trinity College tor his uie, 
ibid. ; hia great sslistaction and grati- 
tude on receiving it, ibid, and note. 

Hickes, Dr. George, the intentions of 
the non-JutiDg party dUcotered fhnn 
hit papers, i. 426. 

Uieroclea, Needham'a edition of, I. 226 ; 
the Florentine manuscript, i. 227; 
Warren'a edition, i. 228. 

Hoadiy, Bishop, his controrersy with 
Atlerbury, i. 182, nate ; his reply lo 
CoUins, i 342. 

Hobbes, 'Tboraas, his doctrines confuted 
by Bentley in the Boyle's Lecture*, 
i. 39. 

Hody, Dr. Humphrey, his great literary 
reputation, i. 19 ; appointed Chaplain 
to the Biahop of Worcester, i. 21 ; 
mites the Prolegomena to the Chro- 
nicle of Malela, i. 26; hia dispute 
with Bentley respecting the word 
Malela, i. 29, 30. 

Homer, reviled and altered by the 
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Alexandrian grammarians, 11. 364 ; 

Bentley'a editioD of, commenced, it. 
331; resumed, il. 356; particular ac- 
count of it, ii. 360 ; bii use of the 
^i^ic Digarama diaeovered by Bent- 
ley, il. 362 i Dr. Clarke's edition of 
the Iliad, il. 363; completed by his 
son, it 364 ; Mr. Payne Knight's at- 
tempt to restore the Iliad and Odyasey, 
ii. 366; observatlona on his repre- 
senlatioD of the Homeric text, ibid.; 
Heyne's edition, ii. 371 ; Bentley'a 
corrected copy sent to him by ibt 
Master and Fellows of Trinity College 
for his use, ibid. 
Humphreys, David, is admitted Fellow 
in Che place of Serjeant Miller, iL 102. 

I. 

Ingram, Goodricke, employed in con- 
sulting the College Records by Col- 
batch'a party, ii. 297 ! incurs Bent- 
ley's resentment in consequeiKe, 
ibid. ; Bendey's aecuiotiDn against 
him and Maion, of having set the 
College cook In the slocks, iL 298 ; 
BenOey'i severe proceedings agunst 
him, ibid. 

' Italic Version' of the Scriptures, inge- 
nious coi^ecture of Bentley respecting 
the reading of a passage In Augustine, 
supposed lo refer to it, ii. 1 25 ; Arch- 
biihop Potter' a emendation, iu 126. 



John, St. 1 Epiatle, v. 7.. Bentley'a 
prielection on Ihia text, Ii. 16; con- 
troversy on the verse, ibid.; Smal- 
broke's Letter lo Bentley concerning 
it, ii.l46; account of its appearance 
in the Dublin MS., ii. 286. 

Johnson, Dr. James, a warm partiian of 
Bentley, iL 59 ; severely attacked by 
Middleton,iL7l. 

Johnson, Rev. Joseph, Bentley'a College 
tutor, i. 9. 

Johnson, Richard, author of the Ifoetei 
Nottinghamieat a contemporary of 
Bentley at Cambridge, i. 8 ; his ron- 
coat against Bentley, ibid. ; attacks 
liim in his Aristorchua AnCi-Bentleia- 
nuB, il. 1-3 ; his history and death, 
ii.7. 

Johnson, Eobert, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, associates with Colbatch's parly 
against Bentley, ii.269; cause of his 
resentment against Bentley, ibid,; be- 
comes promoter of the cauae, ij. 279 ; 
hia agreement with Bentley, U. 364. 



Google 



Jotanton, Dr. Ci—Bl, irriawi NBWtea'i 
foni iemn to Bende;, L 43, maU\ hfi 
opinlom Tcapacdng Beatl>7'i tVflt, L 
46 1 bii TenaTk on Pope'i luntiUtf to 
Bander, ^ 379. 

JohmoB, Waller, iiucee^ Bmtle; in 
the mutenhip of apaUing Sehaol, L 
13. 

JhHh, Dr. luaet, uidntalua by Bant- 
Ict'i adTiec bd edilian of VanDiut, i. 
337 i brief Bccount of Mm, i. 338 ; 
hii commeDdatioD of BeoCley, L 337i 
nelt : liii notea oa C«*u publiahed b; 
T. BcDtlcy, il. 407- 



Ker, John, acconnt of him, 1. 330 ; hi* 
oShnce at Beatley, iM^ ; printa ■ 
book ceniaring bii Latinlty, i. 321 ; 



i.3Sa 

mdder, Blihop, mcceedi B«Dtley u 
Boyle Lectur«, i. 47. 

King, Dr. WilUam, hii repfeientalian of 
Bentley's beharioui, I. 90 1 Bentley') 
reftitalioa of hit alander*, i. 130; bis 
' DiaJognei of the Dead,' quotalion 
from, i. 137t ftti lampoona BeDtley 
ia bla ■ Horace in Triidlj College,' 
1.964. 

mug. Sir Peter, coonsel foi the FelJowi 
at Benlley'a trial beforeBishop Moore, 
L 360 ; Ofben Lord Chancellor i> in- 
ttmate mth Bentley, iL 306; givea 
the living of Slanwick in Nonhamp- 

• lonihire to Mr. D. Cumberland, Benl- 
ley'i son-in-law, tMiI. note. 

Knight, Mr. Payne, hia atUmpt to re- 
ttoie the Homeric text, iL 366; ob- 



Kuater, Ludolph, introduced to Beildey 
by Giariui, L IM ; account of hia 
edition of Suidaa printed at Cam- 

' bridge, ibid. ; completiaa of the work, 
i. 190 ; attecda the Cambridge Dele- 
it the Jubilee at Frank&rt on 



e Oder, 



191; 



:o Utrecht,). 182; hii edition 
of Ariatophanea, L 193, and corie- 
■pondence widi Bentley, ibid, ; bia 
death aod' character, L 4M, 6. 



Laughton, Dr. Richard, hia conduct at 
Proctor of the UniTenity of Cam- 
bridge, L 286 ; anecdote req)eoliiig 
him, iiid. ; diatuiba a diMingtuihed 
party at the Roee lavem, i. 287 i B"' 
made the Principia of Newton ■ ge- 



onral uil|)Mt of itDdy in the Uairet- 
rity, 1. 388 ; csDiUdate for the ouatei- 
■hip of Ctare Hall, a 13 ; Dr. Col- 
boteh'a bigti cdnunendatjon of him, 
lL30,wita. 

Itfytoa, Henry, writaa a pamphlet 
agiiiut Benkay'a reaMnlag on the 
iDunaaeriality of the aool, L 46. 

Ltaming, Saeittgfir tke tatairagemaU 
rf, olgect of it, iL 306; Bentley't 
bni^ly tnaDuent of it, Hid. ; Hid- 
dleton decUnei their offbr to print hii 
' Life of Cicero,' ibid. ; it* operatkuu, 
ii. 396 ; and mte. 

Le Cleic, John, hia akill ai a reriewci, 
L 267; writea in the BiUi-Mitqiie 
Uititertelit, and pubtiihea [be BibBo' 
tMtjue Chaiiie, ihitL ; coUecti (he frag- 
ments of Henaodcr and Philemon, L 
869 ; hii . incompetence for the laik, 
ibid. ; excerain demerita at bii book, 
L 969 i aererely criticiaed by Bendey, 
i. 970 ; reported design of inviting 
him to England, ibid. ; hia boatility 
to Burman, L 272 ; writes a threaten- 
ing letter to Bentley, L 974; ia de- 
fended by De Fauw, i. 277 ; hit re- 
TJew of Hencley'i Horace, L 323 ; de- 
cline of bii reputation, i. 393^ iu(e. 

Long, Dr. Bishop of Norwich, hia edi- 
tion of Terence, it. 221. 

Lisle, Denys, is sent by Bentley aa hia 
repreaentatiTe to the Vice Chancellor's 
Coort, ii. 61 ; bis conduct in the be- 
half of Bentley rebuked by the Vice 
ChanceUoT, ii. 63 ; his insidcnt beha- 
viour to Dr. Croaae, on the occasion 
of Bentley'i eluding the aummons la 
give etidence in the Vice Chancellor'a 
Coutt,1799. ii.178; Bentley grounds 
. upon his HffidaTit an application to the 
Court of King's Bench for restoration 
to his degrees, iL 190, 

Lloyd, Dr. William, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
his great interest in Benlley'a ad- 
vanceiDenC, i. 23 ; suggests to him a 
publicslion of all the Creek Leiioo- 
giaphen, ibid. ; Ms publication on the 
age of Pythagoras, L 139. 

M. 

MacdesSeld, Eail of, see Parker. 

Maiela, chionicle o^ L 2d ; uinotBlians 
on it by Gr^ory and Cbilmead, i. 36; 
the publication of it superintended by 
Dr. Mifl, and the Pniegaciena written 
by Hody, ibid.; Bentley writes the 
Appendix, i. 37 ; brief analysis o^ 
tUij. ; dispute upon the name, L 99. 

Mallet, David, attacks Bentiey in hia 
■ Poem on Verbid Criticisn,' iL 376; 



remarki on the poem, ibid. ; eitrada 
from it, ii. 377< "olt ; lubsequeiit hii- 
tory ofhim, il. 377- 

Maniliiu. BentJey underlakM an editioD 
o^ i. 34 ; bia opinioQ of tbe author 
defended, i. 34, 35, atte; Gevutiiu 
b*d projected on edition o^ i. 49 ; con- 
jecturet mpectiDe taiaage, i. 60 j pub- 
Ucadon of Bentlejr't HMiiliut, ii. 397. 

Hsrkluid, Jeremiah, a member of the 
Caput, when Bsntley wu degraded, 
i. 69 ; hia commcDdatiOiia of Benttef 
in hia Bpliiola Critica, ii. 169; ia 
among fientley'i acqsaintance in hia 
old age, ii. 400. 

Uaitin, of Utrecht, contiOTen; between 
him and Emlyn, the Allan, reepect- 
ing the disputed paaaage in John'a 
First Einatle, v. 7. ii> IS. 

Mary, Queen, cooKirt of William III. 
had the diapoaal of the Church pa- 
tronage, i. 47; uied to coniull Stil- 
lingfleM, ibid. ; deairea hia eleratian 
to Lambeth,!. 70; {Momiaea to pa- 
tronice Colbalch, i. 384. 

Idason, Charles, Fellow of Trinity, ai- 
UBtB Colbatch agunat Bentley, ii. 
287 i an adnuier of Mias Joanoa 
Benlley, ii. 366; his cbaractcr, ibid.; 
aatirical lines upon him by Edward 
Prior, ibid, mie; occurrence on hie 
being convened by Bentley before 
tbe aeniority,' ii. 397 i accused on as- 
other charge, ii. 29a 

Manr, Et, Benedictinea of, aulstance 
rendered by them to Bentley in hia 
edition of the New Teitameat, ii. 
123 [ they are alarmed by an ingeni- 
ou> coiqecture of Bentley respecting 
tbe reading of a sentence in Au- 
gustine, ii. 125. 

Manson, Dr. Matthias, famed for his 
splendid Uberality, iL 293 ; deftated 
in a great contest for the Vice Chan- 
cellorship in 1730, ibid,; ii elected 
ViceCbaaceUorinlT30,ii.36S; and 
re-appointed 1731, ibid. 

Mead, i5r. Richard, ihe celebrated phy- 
sician, Bentley'i greet latimacy with, 
ii. 114i Bentley'a letter to, upm Ihe 
Sigean InacripUan, ii. IBS; urges 
Bentley to revise the Theriaea of Mi- 
cander, ii. 170 ; commita to the edi- 
torabip of Thamaa Bentley tbe papera 
of Dr. Daviea on Cicero'a Offices, &c. 
ii. 366; they tre unfortunately de- 
atroyed by flre,ii. 367, and tutle. 

Middletoo, Dr. Conyera, commencement 
of hia bosdfity to Bentley, i. 163; 
one of the party at the Role, dialurb- 
ed by Mr. Laughtan, i. 267 ; hia un- 
founded imputation upon Bentley, 
i. 373) 4 ; hia teilimony reipacling 



EX. *5& 

BenOey's Ofdnian of 1 Jobn v, J. ii. 

. 18; resists Bentley'a demand of an 
additional fee for creating new Doc- 
tors of Dirinity on the occaalon of 
tbe King's Tiait to the UniTorsity, iL 
38 ; pays the tour guineas, and is 
created D.D. by Bentley, ibid.j 
bring* an action in the Vice Cbaneel- 
tor's Court to recover that sum, ii 44. ; 
Bentley arrested on bia suit, iL 40; 
fais second palmphlet, in reply to 
Sykea, ii. 70 ; tliird ^mphlet on Oie 
proceedings of the Univeislty against 
Bentley, ii. 72, 73; his account 
of the proceedings against Bent- 
ley, IL 67 ; bis character aa a 
writer and controTersialist, ibid. ; ex- 
tracts from hi* pamphlets, iL 69^73; 
Bentley'a tract against him, ii. 76 ; 
his pamphlet igainit Bentley's Col- 
lege government, ii. 91, 92 ; it ia cen- 
sured bf the Seniuiity, ii. 93i copy 
of the decree against it, ibid, nslt ; 
conieases bimself the author, and is 
prosecuted by Bentley, IL 96-6; copy 
of his acknowledgment of authorship, 
iL 95; nsfe; bis 'Remarks' upon 
Bentley's • Proposala' for a New edi- 
tion of the New Testament, iL 130 ; 
observatioaa upon them, iL 131-2; 
Bentley suspects Colbalch of being 
the author, ii. ]34 ; Bentley's ' Re- 
ply,' ii. 134-6; 'Further Remaib 
on tbe Proposala,' iL 142 ; com- 
menda^ons of them, ibid.; ejtract 
from, ii. 143 ; supposed to have been 
asuiled by Dr. Ashton, ii. 144; ia 
Ibutid guilty of a libel, iL 149 ; kept 
in a painful state of suspense respect- 
ing his sentence, ii. 160; fails in his 
endeavoura to get himself included in 
the Act of Grace, 1721, ii. 159 ; begs 
pardon of Bentley, iL 163 ; pays the 
costs, ibid; is made Piincipal Libra- 
rian of tbe University, ii. 164; his 
tract concerning the arrangement of 
the books, iu 199 ; quotation from it, 
ii. 300. iKle; assails Bentley in it, 
ibid. ; is prosecated by him for a re- 
flection upon the Judges of the Court 
of King's Bench, u. 201 ; efl^t of 
this prosecution upon Colbatch's case, 
iL 202 ; i* fined 60J. ibid. ; his vialt 
to Italy, iL 209; his 'Letter from 
Rome,' iL 210; renew* his action 
agunat Benlley fi» the recorery of 
four gaineai, ibid. ; it is decided in 
bia bvoor, ibid. -, Zacbary Pearce'a 
diapnte with him relative to hia ' Let- 
ter to Dr. Waterland,' ii. 333. 

Mill, Dr. John, Bentley'* intimate ac- 
quaintance at Oifbrd, i. 19[ Bent- 
ley's Gnt publication addrnaad to 
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hlD, i. 38; poblubci the Chnmidc 
of M»leta, L 29 i his edition of the 
. New TeHlHnwDt, L 33: nnlbaiided 
■larm at iu publication, i. 348 ; Hid- 
dleton accum Bentley of ingnititude 



o Hill, i 



133. 



mund, bia opporidon to Bent- 
ley reipecting the College rerenoea, 
i. 3il i Bentley declaiee hi> Fellov- 
•hip itxaat, i. 246 1 the Seoion te- 
ilutaU faim, i. 316 ; drava up the 
■rtiGlei of accuaatlon a^nil Bent- 
ley, L 384 ; fteth attempt la lacatc 
hia Fellowabip, i. 368 ; hii petition 
to the King, L 369: Bentley'a Tiolent 
meaaurea againat him, L 408 ; Bent- 
ley propose! a compromiie with him, 
L 414 1 hit < Account of the Univer- 
aity of Cambridge,' L 4IG ; cenaure 
of it, i. 416 ; he pnraecotea Rictuttd 
Walker, iL 81 ; Bentley concludes a 
treaty with him, ii. 82—85 j hia aub- 
aequent history, ii. 87- 
Uiltoa'i Paradiie Lost, Bentley'i edi- 
tion of, ii. 317—21 ; Hilmn'a great 
caie in correcting and potiabing hia 

Modd, George, made Vke Mailer, i. 
889 ; account of him, 1. 409 ; Joina in 
electing Bentley Prafeaaor of Divi- 
nity, ii. 14 i hia death, iL 347. 

Honion, Dr. Henry, hit deciaion of the 
cue between Bentley and Colbatch 



demanded by the farmer aa Archdea- 
con of Ely, ii. 389. 

Montague, Dr. John, Dean of Durham, 
Bentley'a predecessor si Maater of 
Tiiaity College, L 140 1 diapute be- 
tween him and Bentley respecting hia 
dnea, i. 147 < aariatance ^ven by him 
to Bentley in bis edition of the New 
Testaoient, ii. 120. 

Mont&ucon, Father, supports Bentley'a 
requeat leapecting the ancient M8S. 
BtSt.GermainB, ii. 124. 

Moore, Dr. John, Biahop of Norwich, 
his liberal patronage of learned men, 
i. 63. 223 ; hia noble library, iUd. ; 
Baron Spanheim'a letter to him in 
fsTour of Bentley, L 221, mte; hia 
conduct when Biahop of Ely with re- 
spect to Bentley, i. 2G1 i petition to 
, him from the Fellows of Trinity, i. 
261— d;' requires fcom Bentley an 
answer to the articlea of accuaation 
agunat him, i. 299; hia proceedings 
inhibited by the Queen, i. 303 ; again 
demands Bentley'a answer to the ac- 
cutation, i, 366 ; hia opinion at the 
trial, i. 363; orders a sentence of 
deprivation , to be prepared against 
Bentley, i. 363-4 ; his death, ibid. 



Needham, Peter, FeUow of St. Jidin's 
College, Camtnldge, publishes an edi- 
don of Hieroclea, i. 226 ; lasted by 
Bentley, i 227. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his lectnrea at Cam- 
bridge, aa Lnca^an profesaor, L 8; 
the Pmdpm, i. 41 ; firat explained in 
a popular form by Bentley in the 
Boyle Lectures, 1. 42 ; hia four iettera 
to Bentley, i. 43 ; ii returned member 
of Parliament Ibt the Unlreraity of 
Cambridge, i. III? i is knighted by 
Queen Anne, L lEU ; a new eilition of 



the 



9 e^tian 



irged by Bentley, and auperintended 
ny Profesaor Cotea, ibid, ; his corres- 
pondence with Proteaaor Cotes, letters 
in the poaaestion of the Earl of Potts- 
mouth, i. 230; publication of the 
Fri<u4>fa> i- 338 ; Bentley solicited 
by Cotes to write the preface, L 339 ; 
Ilia remark on the quarrel between 
Bentley and Hare, iL 336; his death, 
ii. 246 ; epitaph auggeated by Bent- 
ley, ibid. 

Nicander, some accotmt of him, ii. 17D; 
translated by GomeUB into Latin, 
ibid. ; Bentley, at the instance of Dr. 
Mead, nndertakes a complete reridon 
of his Theriaea, ibid. 

Nottingham, Earl of, his masterly an- 
swer to Whiston's 'Letter on the 
eternity of the Son of God,' iL 141 ; 
thanks decreed by the Senate for it, 
ibid. ; Dr. Colbatch declines to pre- 



Orrery, Earl oC See BayU. 

Oxford, Harley, Right Hon. Robert, in- 
Tites Bentley to suggest a plan for the 
setUement of Trinity College, 1. 398; 
becomes Earl of Oxford, and Lord 
High Treasurer, L 303; Bentley'i 
letter to him, L 304; hia pride of an- 
cestry, L 308; Bentley dedicates hia 
Horace to him, i. 309 ; private com- 
munication of the Fellows of Trinity 
College with him, i. 326 ; his encou- 
ragement to them, i. 327. 

Oxford, Uniieralty of, addresses the 
Queen on the dismissal of the Whig 
ministry, i. 289 ; politics of, compared 
with those of Cambridge, i. 376: 
George I. founds a profeaaorahip of 
Modern HIatory, ii. 210. 



Patne, Thomu, FeUow of Trinity Col- 



Uni 
Taylor, ii'. 



ibid, r feeli the weigh! of Bealley's 
reientment, ii. 296; bit nnauccesd^il 
contest Ibr Che Public Oritonhip, 
ii. 297 ) hi> alteccBtJon with BenCley, 
ii. 298; pithy reply <rf the latter, 
ibid. ; maket a treaty with Bentley, 
ii. 354; ii elected Ltbrariui of the 
1 the adTancemenl of 
I ; again joim Che pro- 
wcuiort, 11, oo2 ; his menacing letter 
to Bentley, ibid.; efl^cU of Bentley's 
leienCment, ii. 383; hil lubsequent 
hlBtory and death, ii. 420. 

Parker, Lord Chief Justice, suggests the 
idea of ao edition of the Claiaica, in 
f(ain Fredtrici Prim>ipii, i. 406; 
writes to Bentley in flavour of Pearce, 
i. 411; becoming Lord Chancellor, 
promises that the risitatorial power 
over Trinity College shall be settled 
under the Great Seal, ii. 79, 193 ; hU 
policy, ii. 79 ; his affability, and 
eaainess of access, ii. 186; prevents 
Colbatch obtaining the King's pardon 
for writing Jut jtcadtmietini, ii. 194. 

Pearce, Zachary, circamnaacei of his 
elec^DU to ■ fellowship, I. 411 ; en- 
courages Dr. Colbatch to expect ftom 
the Lord Cbsocelloi' (Parker) a speedy 
redress of the giievancea of the Col- 
lege, ii 79, 80; writes two Latin 
epistles (under the signatui« of Phik- 
leutkerai Londineniii) respecting 
Bentley's ' Proposals' for a new edi- 
tion of the New TesUment, i. 144 ; 
hia critique upon Bentley's edition of 
Milton, entitled ' Review of the text 
of Paradise Lost,' ii. 323 ; its great 
merits, md. ; hia dispute with Hid- 
dleton, ibid, 

Pembroke, Earl of, Baron Bpanheim's 
letter to him in recommendation of 
Bentley, L 821, »Xe; his great influ- 
ence with Queen Anne, i. 222. 

Fepys, Samuel, Bentley introduced to 
himbyMr, Evelyn, 1-71; his opinion 
respecting Bentley, ibid. 

Fhalaris, Epistles attributed to, opi- 
nion of Sir W. Temple respecting 
Iheot, i. 63; Bentley's Judgment of 
them, i. 62-3; Hon. Charles Soyle 
undertakes an edition of them, i. 
66-R; Bentley's first Dissertation 
uponPhalaris.i. 78-85; confederacy 
formed at Christchurch to reply, L 88 ; 
Boyle's Examination, i. 97 ; Bentley's 
enlarged Dissertation, i. 130; sequel 
ofthecontrorersy,!. 178. 

' Fhlbilethei,' author of a tevere pam- 
phlet ^ainat Bentley's 'Proposals,' 
Ii. 144. 



!X. 461 

' Phileleutherus Lipilensis,' a name as- 
sumed by Bentley in hii emendation! 
of Menander and Philemon, i. 272 i 
again in hia Remarks on ColUni's 
Discourse of Fieethinking, i. S44; 
Dr. Hare writes ' The Clergyman'! 
Thanks to Phileleutherus,' i. 348; 
second part of Phileleutherus, i. 350 ; 
French translation, i. 363 : thanks of 
the Senate voted to Phildeulherus, 
i. 373 ; Bentley proposes Bnishing the 
Remarks, i. 374 ; gi>es it op in of- 



fence 



i. 43. 



Pilgrim, Thomas, chosen Greek Pro- 
tessor, i. 330; Bentley's enmity to 
him, ii. 214 ; the living of Standlsh in 
Lancashire ^ven to him by the Se- 
nate, ibid, i gives evidence at Bent- 
ley's trial, ii. 339. 

Potter, Archbishop, his ingenious con- 
jecture respecting the reading of a 
passage in Augustine, supposed to 
refer to the 'Italic Verrion' of the 
Scriptures, ii. 136. 

Pope, Alexander, his hostiLty to Bent- 
ley, ii. 372; probable cause of it, 
ii. 373-3 ; Dr. Johnson's remark on 
it, ii. 372 ; Bentley's opinion of his 
translation of Homer, ibid, ; lines 
against Bentley in the Dunciad, ii. 
375 ; suppresses them in the second 
edition, ii. 376 ; restorei them in his 
folio edition in 1736, ii. 378 ; attacks 
Bentley again in 1737, in his imita- 
tion of Horace's Epistle to Augustus, 
ibid. ; takes fresh oSbnce at him and 
his nephew Thomas, it 404 ; ridi- 
cules him in the fourth book of the 
Dunciad, Ii. 406-6; origin of hi) men- 
tion of Bentley's hat, iL 400 1 his 
great reteatment against Thomas 
Bendey, iL 40?. 

Forson, Profttsor, his account of Bent- 
ley's Preelection, which he had read 
in bis yoath, ii. 19; elected Fellow of 
Trinity while Junior Bachelor of 
Arts, ii. 949, nete; the one of all inb- 

pared with Bentiey, ii. 414, note. 

Fowis, Sir Littleton, a Judge of the 
Court of King's Bench, his sentence 
on Dr. Colbatch, ii. 19a 

Pratt, Chief Justice, his charge to the 
jury at Middleton's trial for libelling 
Bentley, ii. 150 ; advises an accom- 
modation, iL 153; his remarks on 
Bentley's reluctance, ibid. ; his reso- 
lution to uphold the dignity of his 
Court, iL 186; commits the publisher 
of Jot Acadeviiaiin, ii. 187 1 treats 
Colbatch with mildness, iL 189; his 
severe rebuke of Middleton, Ii. 301 ; 
and of Bentley for hi* mndtiet upon 
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bring Kncd with the pr«c«M bjr the 
Vice ChuusUae* Court, U. 304; de- 
liTen the finoljudgment of the Court 
(gaiait the ITniTcnil;, ii. 206-6. 
Fjr&agaru, Bentley'a renuiki upon bii 
igt, L 120 g Biahop Lloyd'i publlea- 
tloD oa the ace of, i. 133 ) Needbuu'i 
cation. of Hietodu on the Golden 
Vtna ot, I 326. 



Rictawdion, Dr. John, Uuter of 8l 
Peter'i College, hia gnat lidll and 
eipeiienca in academical lawg and 
eiutonu, ii. G7i bit tuggetdon re- 
■pecting the su^naion and dcgtada- 
tionof Bentley, ii.S8. 

Rnbenina, Albenua, hii lieatiw DtJU 
yettiaria published by GrtBiina, i 49 ; 
hli ticatJK Dt UalUa published by 
Oraiiut, with B dedication to Bent- 
ley, I. 60. 

Rymei, Thamai, his e«ssy on 'Critical 
and curious Learning,' L 1 12 j reply 
to it, i. 114. 



SacbeTerell, Dr.. extraordinaiy 
tion produced by his imi 
L281. 

Setiate of the UniicrtiCy of Csjnbridge, 
paswi a severe vole against Bcntley, 
i. 334 j anecdote of the election of 
Vice Chancellor in 1713, i. 336, tiole ; 
repeals the decree, i. 372-3 ; address 
to the Throne carried by the manage- 
ment of Bendey, I. 417-20) (he re- 
lentment shown against him, L 421 ; 
deptives Bencley of bis degrees, il 60 1 
copy of the Grace against him, iL 68 ; 
the Judges of the Court of King's 
Bench deliver their opinions against 
it, ii. 304 ; the Senate atlil Iteepa up 
the conteat, ii. 206 ; peremptory man- 
damus to realore Bentley to bis de- 
grees, ibid. ; proeeedinga of the Se- 
nate in consequence, ii. 306; girea a 
double vote to the Vice ChancelloT in 
equally balanced casei, ii. 21fi ; otigiD 
^the regulaUon, ii. 214-10. 

Senate House, first atone laid by Dr. 
CroBse, June 24, 1722. ii- >09; the 
King (Geo^ I.) gi^ea 2000i to- 
ward! the building. iL 310i King 
George II. girea 30001. more, ii. 866, 
tee note ; completed and opened, ii. 
909.3. 



Unt, L 36 i U« frinlODa complaiiit 
agaiiist Bentley, L 100 g Bestley r^ 
pUea lo it, i. 118. 

Sherlock, Dr. Thomas, hla early Iheoto- 
gicai reputation, 1371; becomes Vice 
Chancellor of the Uniienity of Cam- 
bridge, i. 372 ; his JudidouB conduct 
in the disturtialiceB, 1. 376 ; eloquent 
thanks for the King's present of 
books, i. 377 i appointed Dean of 
Chieheiter, ii. 43 ; ia regarded aa the 
leader of Bentley's opponents, ibid, ; 
his name erased from the list of 
King's Cliaplaina, iL 46i aneeringly 
called ' Cardinal Alberoni' by Bent- 
ley, ii. 48 ; answers Sykes'a pamphlet 
In defence of Bentley, ii. 66-7 ; in- 
tereiu himself with Lord Townahend 
in behalf of Dr. Colbaich, in the case 
of Jul Jcaditaicum, ii. 184 i bis de- 
fence of the Unireraily against the 
intetfetence of the Court of King's 
Bench, ii. 303 ; his able apeech in the 
Houae of Lords, when Bishop of 
Bangor, egiinst Bentley, ii.327. 

Sigeum, an account of an old Greek ia- 
icHpllon found there, ii. 156-7 i com- 
mentary on it by Edmund Chiahull, 
IL 16Q; ChishuH'i opinions disputed 
by Bentley, ibid. 

Bike, Henry, (the oriental acholar,) 
Bentley obtain! bii appointment to 
the Hebrew ProfessorBbip, L 1 88 ; hi! 
dreadful death, L 339; conunenda- 
lioa of him by eminent scholars, iMd. 

Smalbrolie, Dr. Richard, his letter to 
Bentley on the (Usputsd verse I John 
V. 7, ii. 146. 

Smith, Dr. Robert, as!istBDt of his rela- 
tion, Cotes, in the observa ~ 
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Astronomy, L 401 ; his b _ 
mendaiions of Bentiey in hi* preface 
to the Hanamia jfciuuromn of 
Cotes, ii. 168: succeeds Bentley as 
Master, ii. 420. 

Smith, Edward, Joina Colbatcfa's patty 
agsinit Bentley, ii. 279 ; brief account 
of him, ibid, i pecuniary assistance 
given by him in the proceeding* 
against Bentley, iL 307, and nolt. 

Snape, Dr. Andrew, hii nsme erased 
Irom the list of King's Chapiunt, ii. 
46 ) appointed Proiosi of King's 
Coltt^, ii. 140; supported by Bent- 
ley'i trienda in the election for Vice 
Chancellor in 1731, liiil.; MiddletoD 
dedicates to him his tract respecting 
the arrangement of the books in the 
University Library, ii. 300 : Snape'a 
devotion to the cause of the Univtr- 
aity, iL 200-1 ; lays the first atone of 
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the netr bnUdiiig of King*! College, I 
il. 207- 
Somenet, Duke of, Chancellor of the { 

Univenit;, his IrescnieDt of Dr. Col- 
batch, i. SSl-fij hia viiit to Cam- 
biidge, il 33 ; the Vice Chaocellor 
and Headi applf to him respecting 
the quarrel nlth Bentlef , ii. 56 i he 
visits Cambridge In coniequence, 
ibid. ; canfirme their resolution, and 
leaves Cambridge, ibid, ; determines 
the amount of fees for creating Boctorg 
at the Rajr^ Cammencement, il. 266. 
Spanheim, Baion Ezechiel, his com- 
mendadons of Bentley, i. 31 r big 
commenUry on Callimachui, i. 76 [ 
brief account of bis eharacter and 
talehu, i. 189-90; his commentary 
on three playa of Arigtophnneg, 1. 
1S5-6 ; endeavouM to obtain for Bent-. 
ley the Bishoprick of Chichester, i. 
220 ; hie letlerl to the Earl of Pem- 
broke and Bishop Moore, i. 221, note. 
Spitioza, hia doctrines confiiled by Bent- 
ley In the Boyle's Lectures,!. 38-9. 
Squire, Charles, appeals to the Bishop 
of Ely against Bentley's rejection of 
him, ii. 90. 
Sterne, Laurence, his pla^arism ft'om 
Bentley In ' Tristram Shandy,' i. 382. 
StillingfleeC, Dt. Edward, appoints Bent- 
ley tutor to hia eon, L 13 ; hig charac- 
ter, i. IS; Fiolocutor of the Lower 
House of Coniocadon, ibid.; conge- 
crated Bishop of Worcester, I. 18 ; 
congulted by Queen Mary respecting 
church patronage, i. 4? ; remark of, 
respecting Bentley, i.48; hia death, 
i. 133; Bentley's eiptesston of re- 
spect for him, i. 134 ; writes his mo- 
iiuinenlaliniici{ption,L136, (Mle; his 
library porcbased by Dr. Manh, Arch- 
bishop of DubUn, L 138 ; his tract on 
Archdeacons' VisiUlions, IL 390 ; 
opinions of the publication eontraated 
with those of Dr. Colhatcfa's tract on 
the same sntiject, ibid. 
StillingSeet, Benjamin, grandson of the 
fbregoing, rejected by Bentley al an 
election for tellovrgfaip, ii. 254; his 
eicellent character, ibid. ; outcry 
against Bentley in coniequence ufMs 
rejection, ibid. 
Sl John, Right Hon. Henry, Secretary 
of State, related to Mrs. Bentley, i. 
297; sends her Majesty's commands 
to the Attorney and SoUrilor General 
to report their opinion on Bentley's 
petition Co Queen Anne, i. 303; sends 
the Queen's further commands to 
Bishop Moore to slay proceedings 
against Bentley, i. 307; offended by 
Bentley's conduct at the election of 



Weatndniterschdlara, i. aoS: (be bill 

for allotring him to succeed to hig 
family property opposed by Seqeant 
Miller, ii. 88. 

Gtosch, Philip de, employed by the 
British GoTemment to watch the pro- 
ceedings of the Pretender, it Rome, 
ii. 339; assists Bentley in procuring 
accurate collations of a considerable 
part of the Vatican MS. ibid, and 
IL 288. 

Strutt, Samuel, leader of a conlederacy 
of atheists, ii. 391 ; his ■ FhihiBophi- 
cal Enquiry into the spring of human 
actions,' ilid, 

Stubbe, Dr. Wolfran, Vice-master of 
Trinity College, i. 214 ; summoni 
Bentley to answer Miller's camplaint, 
L 246 ; his correspondence with the 
Lord Treasurer respecting the Vidtor 
of Trinity College, 1. 328; removed 
(too) the office of Vice-master through 
Bentley's management, 1. 331 ; his 
letter to the Prime Miuiste 



s lelt 



B Lewis, 



ii. 97 r 



living claimed by Dr. Colbatch, ii. 98. 

Suidas, Lexicon of. edited by Kuster at 
Cambridge I i. 154 ; completion of the 
work, i. 190. 

Swift, Dr. Jonathan, ridiculei Wotton 
and Bentley in his ■ Tale of a Tub,' 
i. 93; and in 'The Battle of the 
Books,' L 114 ; the idea of the piece 



when 



' taken, ibid.: 



>f the 

above pieces, 1. 180 ; they impede hil 
advancement in the Church, i 181 ; 
his analysis of Collins's Discourse of 
Freethinking, i. 343. 347. note; big 
Gulliver's Travels imiuted by At- 
butbnot, ii. 374. 
Sykes, Arthur Ashley, his sermon at 
Bentley's Visitation, i. 427. m>te: 

time of his degradation, ii. 66 i Is an- 
swered by Sherlock, ijnij. ; bis con- 
troversy with Middleton, ii. 67 ; 
Middleton's reflections upon him, 

ii. 71. 



deuvered at the opening of the new 
Senate House at Cambridge, ibid, ; 
is appointed Registrary of the llid- 
versity, iL 356; publishes a remark- 
able instance of Bentley's sagacity in 
carrecting a copy of a Greek Inacrip- 
lion, il. 412. 



,i,zedi!v Google 



Tajtior, WiltcT, Ontk enteuoi, gives 
eTtdence In Bentlej'i bvour at hU 
tri*l, IL 341 i one of hii partienlar 



Temple, Sir Williun, bi> ihare in (he 

modern learning, I. 59; observktioiu 
on hii mode ofreuoning, LBO; bla 
opinion! of .£iop and Phaluia, i. 02 ; 
bb mortiScation, 1. 02 ; and rejoinder, 
i. 93; Ma reception of Bayie'i book 
against Bentley, i. 109; hU death, 
i. 19/. 

Teniion, Archblibop, deilrea the publi- 
cation of Bentlcj'') aecond course of 
Boyle't Leeturn, i. M ; supporti Dr. 
Willianu againit Benliey aa Boyle's 
Lecturer, L 77 i head of the cran- 
miaaion by wham Bentle; wu made 
Muter of Trinity College, i. 140. 

Thirlby, Styan, publishea a violent 
pampblet on the occuionofthe dii- 
miaasl of Hie Wbig miniiiry, i. 889 ; 
abuiei Benlley, ibid.; nolenlly at- 
ticka Bentley in the prebce and de. 
■■ ■ ofhlaedi' " - " 



lyr, iL 167; oburrad 






I and atyie, ii. 168. 

Titley, Waller, aindent of Trinity, hi^ 
venea in imitation of Horace, bdok 
Ui. odeii,ii. 173; Bentley'a parody 
of tbem, li. 174; appointed by him 
lay-fellow, ii. 309, aote. 

Townabend, Cbaa. Viscoun^ Prime Ui- 
niner, inggeata to the King to make 
■ preaentoJf Biahop Moore'a library to 
the Univeruty, L 377 : ^>* negbtia- 
tion with Bentley for an edition of 
tbe Clauio, in (uun Fredtrici Prin- 
cipit, i. 406: probable reaaon of iti 
failure, i. 407i ia supplantd by Lord 
SunderUnd, L 408 ; he and Wslpole 
again become membera of the cabinet 
on the change of minialry in 17S1, ii. 
162; they close the aeaaion «ith an 
Act of Grace, ibid.: hia klndnen to 
Dr. Colbatcb, ii. 195 ; Dr. Hare de- 
dicates to bim hia edition of Terence, 
ii. 232 ; bis popularity at Cambrid^, 
11362. 

Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, Bentley 
appointed Master, i. 140; brief his- 
tory of it, ibid. ; Bentley'a regulation 
reapecting fellowahips and acholar- 
ahips there, i. 169; account of his 
conduct as Master, i. 159-64: pri- 
vilegea of graduatea in divinity, i. 
165-8; deciuon in their hvour. i. 
t6S; College preachershipa, i. 177; 
Qoeen Anne's visit; ahe dines in the 
College Hall, i. 184; Bentley builds 
an observatory, I. 303 ; hia aniiety 
toe tbe reputation of tbe College, i. 



203; plana Ibr tbe repain of the 
Chapel, i. 205; list of Ibe sob- 
scrilieis, i. 207; the work anperin- 
iended by Pnrfeasor Cotea, i. 208; 
diaaatia&ction of Ibe Pellowa, L SOS; 



by Bentley,!. 210; pandoiatonbip, 
ibid.; Collegeparty, i. 211; Bentley's 
plan for improving the College livings, 
i. 239; case of Edmund Miller, L 
241 ; doubts as to tbe Visitor, i. 249 ; 
petition of the Fellows to the Btahop 
of Ely, i. 251 ; brief account of the 
foundation of Trinity College, i. 300! 
case of Ibe Visitor, ibid. ; queation of 
the visitation of the College submitted 
to tbe Lord Keeper and Queen's 
counsel, i. 306 ; opinion of the Crown 
lawyers respecting the Visitor, i. 325; 
correspondence of the Feliowa with 
the Lord Treasurer,!. 326; petitin 
of part of (he Fellows to the King, i. 
395; tbe petition read in Coundt, L 
413; Tiiit of George I. to the Cal< 
lege, li. 34; diatreaaing im'alake on 
that oceaaion, ii 36 ; the petitiiHi of 
the College against Bentley read in 
Cooncil, ii. 80 ; diaposal of it by the 
Council, ibid.; atate of the College 

greet, ii. 246; Bentley completea tbe 
repairs and decorations ot tbe ch^wJ, 
and erects the clock, dial, and bells, 
ii. 252 ; Dr. Colbalch'a reprcsentatiOD 
of the state of the College to Bishop 
Gibson, iL 254; the Bishop's opinion 
and advice, ii. 266; ctMinuion of 
Westminster School with this College. 



ibid.; tonu 



in tbe 



of James I. to r 
College an appendage (o Westminster 
School, ii 266-7; Atterbury'a at- 
tempt to esMbliah the validity of those 
regulations trea[ed with contempt by 
Bentley, iL 267 ; smart reply of Bent- 
ley on the anbjeet, ibid, nolt.; re- 
newed efforts of Colbatcb to pmcure 
the appointment of a Visitor, ii. 263 ; 
five leading counsel give their opi- 
1 the question, ii. 864 ; tu- 



multuou 



proeeedii^ ]i 



of the reading of 
Bentley's petition to the King, ii. 
271 1 petitian presented by Mr. Cota- 
missary Greaves, iL 272 ; hia long 
connexion wilh Trinity College, ibid. ; 
the Bishop of Ely petitions the 
King, ii. 273; a committee of the 
Privy Council appointed to consider 
the case, ibid. ; the Privy Council de- 
clines all interference, iL 276 ; Benl- 
ley'I diapule with Archbishop Wake 
reapecting the Ltbrvy Keeper's place. 



ibid. ; decided by the Attorney Gene- 
ra], IL 278 ) aaclrical remarks upon 
the ■tudenla of Trinity in Taylor'* 
musii; ipeech, delivered si the open- 
ing of the nen Senate Houae, i[.2M: 
lines from It, ii. 295, note; internal 
ilBie of tlie College, ii. 296 ; doubli 
of the Judges of the Coun of King's 
Benih respecting the ralidity of the 
ststuteaof Eiiiabetb, ii. 301 ; the case 
between Bishop Greene and Benlley 
is argued in the House of Lords, iL 
326-7 1 and is decided against the 
Court of King's Bench, )i. 32S ; de- 
tul of the proceedings, ii. 328-36; 
petitions of Ord and Clarke to the 
King to increase the number of lay 
fellovihipi, ii. 338; termination of 
the contest between Bentley and 
proaeculars, ii. 385; the Colieg 
distressed by the expenses of the suit, 
ii. 386 ; Benlley's MSS. and critical 
apparuIuB for the edition of the New 
Testament, See. bequeathed to the 
Library by his nephew Richard Benl- 
ley, ii. 415; short history ofthe Col- 
lege from Bentlej'a death to the pre- 
sent time, ii. 420. 



Vaienius, Bemhard, a new edition of 
bis Geography undertaken by Jurin, 
at Bentiej's suggestion, i. 337. 

Vatican MS. not used in revising the 
text of (he Complutensian edition of 
the Bible, ii. 140. 

Vice Chancellor's Court, nature and ei- 
tenl of ita jurisdiction, ii. 44 ; iu pro- 
ceedings against Bentley, ii. 61. 

Vigani, John Frauds, appointed Pro- 
fesior of Chemistry in the University 
of Cambridge, i. 204 ; gives leeturei 
at a laboratory in Trinity Coll^:e, 

Vincent, Dr. Wm. his testimony respect- 
ing Bentley'g opinion of the disputed 
text, 1 John V. 7, Ii. 19. 

VoBsius, Dr. laaac. Canon of Windsor, 
his death, i. 21 ; Bentley unsuccess- 
fully endearours to procure his cele- 
brated library for the Umverslly of 
Oxford, ibid. 

VOL. ir. 



Wak e,Archblahop,interestahimBelfinfa- 
»oar ofthe Fellows of Trinity College 
against Bentley, i. 394-6 ; Bentley's 

of the Greek TesUment, i. 398-400; 
hii condemnation of Bentley, i. 412 ; 
Bentley's dispute with him respecting 
the office of Library Keeper, iL 27&- 

Wakefield, grammai- school of. Dr. Bent- 
ley and Archbishop Potter educated 
there, i. 4. 

Walker, John, zealously assists Bentley 
in his edition of the New Testament, 
ii. 122; some account of him, ibid. : 
introduced to, and assisted by, the 
Benedictines of St Maur, ii. 123. 

Walker, Richard, his attachment to 
Sentley, ii. 26. 349; his character, 
ibid. ; his proceedings against Serjeant 
Miller, ii, 81 ; is prosecuted by Miller, 
ibid.; is appointed Vice-roaster on the 
resignation of Dr. Hackel, iL 349 1 
declines to execute the sentence of 
deprivation against Bentley, iL363; 

ley and several of his most active op- 
ponents, iL 364; the .Court of King's 
Bench, at Colhatch's suit, issues a 

the sentence against Benlley, ii. 36G; 
his return, iL 379 ; a rule i; obtained 
for a mandamus to the Bishop of Ely 
to compel him to execute the sentence, 
ii. 380 ; great difficulty of the case, 
ibid. ; the Court quashes the writ, ii. 
381 ; a new rule obtained, iL 382; 
discharged, ii. 384; Bentley's prin- 
dpal associate in old age, ii. 400 
story of Bentley calling to him for hii 
hat, alluded to by Pope, ii. 406. 

Walpole, Mr. and Lord Townshend, be- 
come members of the cabinet on the 
change of minisliy in 1721, ii. 162. 

Warburton, Bishop, his treatment of 
Bentley, iL 409: his character, ii. 
409-10; remarks ofBentley on read- 
ing the ' Divine Legation,' ii. 410 ; 
applies to Bentley a quotation from 
Cicero, iL 411, no(«i his high opinion 
of Bentley's abilities, iL 411. 

Warren, Dr. Richard, of Jesus College, 
his quarrel with Bentley, ii. 44. 

Wasse, Joseph, his verees published in 
the BibUotheea Literaria, in commen- 
dation of Benlley, ii. 170. 

Waleiland, Dr. Daniel, Master of Mag- 
dalen College, i. 372 ; bis theological 
disputation with Sherlock, ibid. ; pre- 
poses the thanks of the University 10 
Dr. Bentley, i. 373 ; bis confederacy 
H H 



with Bentler while Vice ChsDcellor, 
i. 4IT{ crested by him D.D. in (he 
[ircwnce of King George I., ii. 34; 
joins JD cedinring hit libel on Col- 
balch, ii. 139 : ia one of the SyndJ- 
ctle locoBdnet the pnxaedingi againit 
BeDtUy,ii.S06. 

Wmerhori edilimi of Tereiwe, it. 3S1 ; 
ii employed to fbnu an index to Bent- 
ley'i editioD, UU. 

Weilmiatlet School, iti conneiion with 
Trinity College, ii. 2fi6; ■ccouiit of 
xuinpet in the reign of Junei 1. re- 
■pecting election of Weatminitci *chu- 
1>n to fellowahipi, il. 966-7 ; I>r. 
Culbaleh nlicit* the DeMi *ni Chap- 
ter to interfere to procure the appoiut- 
ment of a Viwtor for Trinity CoUege, 
ii. 2S8 ; Dr. Ral>ert Freiod, (he Mu- 
ter, nipportfl ColbAtch, ibid, 

Wetttcin, John Jvnei, orgea Bentley to 
andemlu an edition of the Oreek 
Teitiment, i. 397 ; »<l>ta him in the 
work, ii. 120 ; >ome account of him, 
ii. 120-1. 

Wlititon, Profeuor, Bentley procure! 
ebambera lor him in Trinity College, 



i.303; hli 
^1.21 






a the Unl- 
niwei to Collini, 



tion of Pope, ii. 392 1 



with! 
ibU. 



>f atheiiti at Camhridlge, 



Whitileld, Dr. iapaUoniud by Bentley, 
il. 106; brierchiracterafhim, iMd. 

Witkini, Dr. hi* account of the viiit of 
George I. to Cambridge, ii. 36, vote. 

William III. coniigned to hla Queen 
(Mary) the patronage of the Chnrdi, 
i. 47 ; aflor her death appoint) a Com- 
ndttee of dx Blahopa lo diipoee of tbe 
Church preiermeDt in the gift of the 
Crown. I. 139. 

Willlami, Dr. John, app^nted Boyle 
Lecturer, L 77- 



Willonghby, the Hon. Tbomai, terond 
•on of Lord Uiddleton, contest be- 
tween him and the Hon. Benry Finch 
for tbe reprcfcntation of Cambridge, 
ILlia 

Wotton, WiUiam, a contemporary and 
friend of Dr. Bentky, i. B ; hi> extra- 
ordinary altainmenli whea a boy, i. 
9, 10; and nale, L 10; anliKB and 
eorreiponda with Bentley, L 20 ; bi> 
' Reflectiona upon anci«ntand modem 
learning,' i. 61 ; ridiculed by Swift in 
tbe ' Tale of a Tub,' L 93 ; again in 
the 'Battle of the Booki,' L 114: 
hit third edition of ' Reflectiona on 
I-euning,' i. I'Gl. 



Yonge, Philip, afterwards Bi«hop of 
Norwich, speaki a funeral oration 
over BeutUy.iL 413. 

Yorke, Sir Philip, Solidtor General, ap- 
pointed by the Univerjity of Cam- 
bridge iti conniel againit Bentley, iL 
IBS i his high repuUtion Ht the bar, 
ibid. ; origin of the conneiion be- 
tween the University and his family, 
ibid. : Is appoinled Attorney GenenJ, 
ii. 206; makes an ingenious and skil- 
iiil defence far the University against 
the interference of the Court ofKinl'i 
Bench, ibid.; his opinion respecting 
the Visitor of Trinity College, ii. 2M ; 
is umpire between Arrhbishop Wake 
and Bentley, il. 278; refuses hisjlof 
to stay the proceedings of Bishop 
Greene, ii. 304 ; It counsel lor Bent- 
ley befine the House ofLorda, ii.SSt; 
Chief Justice of the Court of King'i 
Beach, iL 337, »ol' ; his difficulty in 
deciding on Dr. Walker's case, ii. 381: 
holds for some time both offlcei of 
Chief Justice and Lord Chancellor, IL 
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